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Notice 


This draft document should be retained to be used in conjunction with the final document. If 
changes resulting from public review and comment on the draft are relatively minor, the final 
document will include the modifications and corrections which should be made to the draft 
text as a result of public review and comment, as well as a record of public comments on this 
draft and responses to those comments. 


BLM/NM/PL-99-001-1020 


Burecu of Land Management 


Dear Reader: 


Enclosed for your review is the Draft Statewide Resource Management Plan 
Amendment/Environmenial Impact Statement (EIS) for New Mexico Standards for Public 
Land Health and Guidelines for Livestock Grazing Management. A 90-day comment period 
begins February 12, 1999. Written comments postmarked no later than May 17, 1999 will be 
accepted. Comments on the alternatives and the adequacy of the impact analysis are most 
useful when they address one or more of the following: 


Errors in the analysis 

New information that would have a bearing on the analysis 

Misinformation that could affect the outcome of the analysis 

Request for clarification 

A substantive new alternative whose mix of allocations differ from any of the existing 
alternatives 


Where possible, include in your comments reference to the pages and paragraphs on which 
you are commenting. 


Please mail comments on this draft to: 


John W. (J.W.) Whitney, BLM Project Leader 
Bureau of Land Management (NM-931) 

P.O. Box 27115 

Santa Fe, NM 87502-0115 


Written comments, including names and street addresses of respondents, will be availabie for 
public review at the above address during regular business hours (8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.), 
Monday through Friday, except holidays, and may be published as part of the proposed plan 
and final EIS. Individual respondents may request confidentiality. If you wish to withhold 
your name and street address from public review or from disclosure under the Freedom of 
Information Act, you must state this prominently at the beginning of your written comment. 
Such requests will be honored to the extent allowed by law. All submissions from 
organizations or businesses, and from individuals identifying themselves as representatives or 
officials of organizations or businesses, will be made available for public inspection in their 
entirety. 


Lf 


Twelve public hearings have been scheduled. All hearings will have an afternoon and an 
evening session. The afternoon hearing will begin at 2:00 p.m. and continue until those 
signed up to speak have done so by 5:00 p.m. After a break for dinner the hearing will 
reconvene at 7:00 p.m. for the evening hearing and run until those signed up to speak have 
had an opportunity to do so. Both oral and written testimony will be accepted at the 
hearings. A 5-minute time limit will be placed on oral comments, which should be 
accompanied by a written synopsis of the presentation. Written and oral comments will be 
equally evaluated in full and considered in the preparation of the proposed RMPA/final EIS. 


Hearings are scheduled for the following locations and dates: 


March 08, 1999 


March 09, 1999 - 
March 10, 1999 - 
March 11, 1999 - 
- Holiday Inn at 1005 Paseo Del Pueblo Sur, Taos, NM. 


March 15, 1999 


March 16, 1999 - 
March 17, 1999 - 
March 18, 1999 - 
March 22, 1999 - 
- Otero County Courthouse, Commission Chambers, Room 253, 1000 New 


March 23, 1999 


- Crownpoint Institute of Technology, Crownpoint, NM 


Civic Center located at 200 West Arrington, Farmington, NM. 
Cuba High School, 50 County Road 13, Cuba, NM. 
Lucero Center in the Espanola Plaza, Espanola, NM. 


BLM Office, 2” Floor Conference Room, 1474 Rodeo Rd. Santa Fe, NM. 
BLM Office, Conference Room, 1800 Marquess St. Las Cruces, NM. 

110 South Diamond, Deming, NM. 

BLM Office, Conference Room, 435 Montano NE, Albuquerque, NM. 


York Ave., Alamogordo, NM. 


March 24, 1999 - 
March 25, 1999 - 


Carlsbad Public Library Annex at 101 S. Halagueno, Carlsbad, NM. 
NM Military Institute, Toles Learning Center, Maybee Room, 101 W 


College, Roswell, NM. 


Please retain this draft as the proposed RMPA and final EIS may be printed in abbreviated 
form, in which case this draft will be used as a reference document. 


Thank you for participating in this planning process. Your continued involvement will allow 
us to effectively manage public lands and resources throughout the state. 


Lieutenant 


Walter D. Bradle 


‘J Chavez 
State Director 
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ABSTRACT 


New Mexico Standards for Public Land Health 
and Guidelines for Livestock Grazing Management 


Draft Statewide Resource Management Plan Amendment 
and 
Environmental Impact Statement 


Draft (X) Final ( ) 


United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 


1. 


2. 


Type of Action: Administrative (X) Legislative ( ) 


Abstract: This environmental impact statement (EIS) documents the effects of adopting statewide 
standards for public land health and guidelines for grazing management on BLM-administered lands in 
New Mexico. Any standards or guidelines adopted would be incorporated into cight existing resource 
management plans (RMPs) covering the public lands in New Mexico. This action is proposed in 
accordance with revised regulations for livestock grazing on BLM-administered ‘ands (43 CFR 4100). 
The proposed standards and guidelines were developed in partnership with a statewide Resource 
Advisory Council (RAC), and with other public input. 


Four alternatives are considered in detail in this document. The first alternative (present 
managemenv/no-action alternative) is the continuation of current management direction. This alternative 
provides a baseline for comparison with the other alternatives. The second alternative (proposed action) 
is to adopt the standards and guidelines developed by the RAC. This RAC alternative is also the BLM 
(agency) preferred alternative. The third alternative is to adopt standards and guidelines developed by 
the New Mexico/Arizona Coalition of Counties. The State has selected the alternative developed by the 
New Mexico/Arizona Coalition of Counties as their prefcrred alternative (see States position on page 1- 
5). The fourth alternative is to implement the fallback standards and guidelines defined in BLM's 
grazing regulations. With adoption of Alternatives 2, 3, and 4 there are changes that would be made to 
the cx “ting land use plans. Any standards or guidelines adopted would incorporate changes to make the 
plans onsistent with the guidelines adopted. 


For further information contact: 


John W. (J.W.) Whitney, BLM Project Leade: 
Bureau of Land Management, (NM-931) 

P.O. Box 27115 

Santa Fe, NM 87502-0115 

(50S) 438-7438 


Comments on the draft must be postmarked no later than May 17, 1999 and must be sent to the address 
listed above. To be most useful, comments on the draft should be as specific as possible and address 
the adequacy of the analysis, the merits of the alternatives discussed, or both. 


Date Draft Filed with EPA: F 4, 1999 


Recommended 


Deputy State Director 
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This statewide resource management plan amendment 
Statement environmental! impact documents the effects 
of adopting standards for public land health and 
guidelines for livesiock grazing management on Bureau 
of Land Management (BLM)-administered lands in 
New Mexico. The standards and guidelines would be 
incorporated into cight BLM resource management 
plans that cover approximately 13.5 million acres. In 
addition, for cach alternative there are existing land use 
decisions that are not in conformance with the 
standards that would be changed to bring them into 
conformance. 


The action is proposed in accordance with revised 
regulations for livestock grazing on BLM-administered 
lands. Standards describe conditions needed for 
healthy sustainable public rangelands and relate to all 
uses of the public lands. They provide the measure of 
resource quality and functioning condition upon which 
the public land health will be assessed. Each standard 
will be most effective if it can be tailored for site- 
specific activities that occur in different areas. 
However, by incorporating the standards into the 
existing resource management plans, all activities will 
be subject to the standards. In order to measure the 
effectiveness of cach standard in specific areas, a set of 
measurable indicators and associated criteria were 
identified for cach site-specific situation. These 
indicators and criteria were used to evaluate the 
standards in relation to activities that occur in different 
areas. The analysis identified that most activities will 
be minimally affected by the standards. The most 
affected activity will be livestock grazing. 


Guidelines for livestock grazing are management tools, 
methods, strategies, and techniques designed to 
maintain or achieve standards. Guidelines for other 
activities are not a part of the proposal but may be 


developed at a later date. 


Of the 2,193 grazing allotments, it is projected that 
between 287 to 480 allotments (a relatively small 
percentage) would not meet the standards, depending 
on the alternative. Of the allotments not meeting the 
standards, the majority would have to adjust the 
management of their livestock to some extent. The 
most common management adjustment would be a 
deferment from grazing period, or a change in season 
of use. In a few cases, a reduction in livestock 
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numbers would be needed; however, large scale 
reductions in numbers of livestock are not expected for 
any of the alternatives because adjustments have been 
made over time through the BLM Rangeland 
Monitoring Program. In the short term, some 
allotments would increase livestock numbers while 
others may be adjusted downward. Statewide, the 
numbers are expected to remain at approximately the 
past 10-year average for all alternatives. In the long 
term, livestock use is expected to increase as the 
rangelands improve in health and the forage production 
increases. 


Four alternatives were analyzed in detail. The No- 
Action (Present Management) Alternative would 
continue land management and livestock grazing 
practices that BLM was using prior to the passage of 
the current grazing regulations approved on February 
22, 1995. These practices cannot be continued under 
the current regulations; however, an analysis is 
provided to serve as a base for analysis of the other 
three alternatives. 


The Resource Advisory Council Alternative (Proposed 
Action) was developed by the New Mexico Statewide 
Resource Advisory Council (RAC). The RAC 
members were from various parts of the State and 
represented various uses and interests in the public 
lands. During the development process, they received a 
great deal of input from the public. While the RAC 
Alternative blends buman dimension, physical 
biological goals and values, it also provides a separate 
standard for human dimension goals and values. This 
alternative provides the most positive economic return 
to the livestock permittees for the long term. 


The County Alternative is proposed by the New 
Mexico members of the Coalition of Arizona/New 
Mexico Counties. This alternative provides for a 
balance in cach standard between the human dimension 
and physical and biological values and goals. The 
alternative focuses on insuring that historic grazing 
practices are maintained, and provides the most positive 
economic return to the livestock permittees in the short 
term. 


The Fallback Alternative was developed as part of the 
current grazing regulations published in 1995. The 
Failback Standards and Guidelines are now in place on 
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INTRODUCTION 


This Statewide Resource Management Plan 
Amendment (RMPA) Environmental Impact Statement 
(EIS) analyves the effects of adopting standards for 
public land bealth and guidelines for livestock grazing 
management in New Mexico. At the conclusion of this 
process, a set of standards and guidelines will be 
approved and incorporated by plan amendr.cnt into the 
cight existing Resource Managemeni Plans (RMPs) that 
cover approximately 13.5 million acres of Bureau of 


Land Management (BLM)-edministered land in New 
Mexico. The acreage of public lands by RMP are: 


“ Ci OP ; z 
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White Sands® 9/05/86 2,269,000 
Farmington 6/10/88 1,541,000 
Taos 7/26/88 $64,000 
Cartsbad 9/29/88 2,197,000 
Secorre 1/29/89 1,518,000 
Mimbres 4/3093 3,054,000 
Roswell 10/10/97 1,490,000 
Total 13,529,000 
*(Caballo portion of the Las Cruces Field Office) 
Source: Existing BLM RMP’s and BLM Files 


All of the BLM-administered lands in New Mexico are 
managed under compicted RMPs. 


Public land health is defined as the degree to which the 


integrity of the soil and the ecological processes of 
public lands are sustained. Public land health exists 
when ecological processes are functioning properly to 
maintain the structure, organization, and activity of the 
system over time. Healthy public lands are sustainabic, 
thus ensuring their use and enjoyment for future 
generations. Healthy public lands also contribute to the 
social and economic well being and bealth of many 
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New Mexico communities. Thus bealthy communities 
are in a beticr position to contribute to bealthy public 
lands by conserving and protecting the resources. 


Standards describe conditions needed for healthy 
sustainable public rangelands and relate w all uses of 
the public lands. They provide the measures of 
resource quality, condition, or function upon which the 
public land health will be assessed. 


It is not possible to determine if every acre meets every 
standard of for every acre to acheive every standard. 
Therefore, cach standard will be most effective if it can 
be tailored for site-specific types of land. The 
ecological site is the most logical and practical unit 
wpon which to base an interpretation of rangeland 
bealth. An ecological site is a distinctive kind of land 
that differs from other kinds of land in its ability to 
produce types and amounts of vegetation in response to 
management. 


To determine how cach standard should be tailored for 
site-specific situations, a set of measureabic indicators 
and associated criteria will be developed for cach 
ecological site. These indicators and criteria will be 
used to evaluate the standards and determine rangeland 
health. 


Guidelines are cither activity- or use-specific. 
Guidelines for livestock grazing are management tools, 
methods, strategies, and techniques designed to 
maintain or achieve standards. They will apply where 
the public lands do not meet the standards and cxisting 
livestock grazing practices are believed to be a 
contributing factor. Guidelines for activities other than 
livestock grazing are not mandated through regulation: 
however, they may be developed should the need arise. 


BLM 's authority to manage public rangelands is 
¢ hed by the Federal Land Policy and 
nent Act of 1976 (FLPMA), Taylor Grazing 
‘34 and Public Rangeland Improvement Act 
ol ‘ (PRIA). Through this authority, BLM is 
responsible for managing resources on public lands in a 
manner that maintains or improves them on the basis of 
multiple use and sustained yield. In 1994 BLM, 
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through its Rangeland Reform ‘94 initiative, began 
developing acw regulations for grazing administration. 
Through this process, which had extensive public 
involvement, BLM launched its “Rangeland Health” 
initiative and finalized the new regulations for grazing 
administration in Title 43 of the Code of Kegulations 
(43 CFR Part 4100; 60 FR 9894) which were adopted 
by the Department of the Interior and became effective 


August 21, 1995. 


The process for development, approval, maintenance, 
and amendment of RMPs and their associated ElSs was 
initiated under authority of Section 202(f) of FLPMA 
and Section 202c of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969 (NEPA) 1969. The process is guided by 
BLM planning regulations (43 CFR 1600-1610), and 


Council on Environmental Quality Regulations (40 CFR 


1500-1508). This proposed RMPA amendment is in 
accordance with federal regulations on grazing (43 CFR 
4100), issued on February 22, 1995. The regulations 
direct implementation of standards and guidelines 
subject to NEPA and the BLM planning regulations. 


Subpart 4180 of the new regulations (see Appendix A), 
provided that BLM State Directors, in consultation with 
Resource Advisory Councils (RACs) where they exist, 
develop state or regional standards and guidelines for 
approval by the Secre ary of the Interior by August 12, 
1997. If this did not occur, the fallback standards and 
guidelines describe: in Subpart 4180.2 of the 
regulations would apply. BLM began impicmeniation 
of the fallback standards and guidelines starting March 
1, 1998 where it had been determined that standards 
were not being met and lives ock grazing was a 
contributing factor. Generally this was where riparian 
arcas were not in properly functioning condition. 


The BLM in New Mexico is committed to the 
development and implementation of locally adapted 
standards and guidelines. The purpose of developing 
standards at the state level is to provide an additional 
opportunity for residents of New Mexico to debate and 
participate in determining the standards for which the 
BLM-administered public lands will be managed. 
Additionally, New Mexicans are provided the 
opportunity to further participate in identification of 
livestock grazing guidelines that will be used to assist 
in mecting the standards on BLM-administered public 
land in New Mexico. 


The proposed standards and guidelines, developed 
through the New Mexico RAC with considerable public 


input, are analyzed as the proposed action in this 
document. The New Mexico RAC is chaired by « 
Governor's representative and is made up of 15 
members of the public and clecied officials 
representing various uses and interests on BLM- 
administered lands. 


Following the regulations (43 CFR 4180), the New 
Mexico BLM initiated « series of five RAC mectings 
from October 1995 through May 1996, for the purpose 
of developing the standards and guidelines for New 
Mexico. Drafi standards and guidelines were 
developed and then taken to the public in a series of 
scoping mectings in June 1996. Both written and oral 
comments received during the scoping process were 
given to the RAC, which convened for three additional 
mectings in August, September, and October 1996 to 
develop a proposed action to be analyzed in the NEPA 
process. Al cach RAC mecting there was time for the 
public to address the council with their concerns, 
followed by questions from the RAC members on those 
concerns. 


The purpose of this RMPSA/EIS is to analyze what 
standards and guidclines should be implemented in 
New Mexico and the social, economic, and 
environmental effects of doing so. This EIS process is 
one step to accomplish these goals in collaboration 
with the New Mexico RAC and citizens of the state. 


LOCATION AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE PLANNING AREA 


The planning area encompasses all surface acreage 
administered by BLM Field Offices im the state of New 
Mexico. The boundaries are shown on Map 1-1. 


PLANNING AMENDMENT PROCESS 


The NEPA/RMPA process consists of the same nine 
steps used to prepare the RMPs. This process requires 
the use of an interdisciplinary team of resource 
specialists for the completion of cach step. The steps 
are described in the planning regulations. The 
publication of this document is part of Step 7, selection 
of a preferred alternative. The NEPA/RMPA process 
began with a Notice of Intent published in the Federa/ 
Register on January 31, 1996. The Notice of Intent 
opened the public comment period on the proposal to 
prepare an environmental document and modify all 
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New Mexico RMPs. A second Federal Register aoctice 
was published on May 23, 1996, announcing « scrics 
of 16 scoping mectings and that the comment period 
which began with the January Notice Of Intent would 
close June 28, 1996. The comments received at the 
scoping mectings and through writien submissions 
showed a high level of controversy over the standards 
and guidelines. Based on this information, it was 
decided to prepare this EIS to assess, display, and 
compare the social, --onomuic, and environmental 
consequences of implementing standards and guidelines 
according to the requirements of NEPA. 


This detailed analysis covers the following four 
alternatives: 


No-Action (Present Management) Alternative 
RAC Alternative (Proposed Action) 

County Alternative 

Fallback Alternative 


Present management direction from the RMP» ('o- 
Action Alternative) was analyzed to provide ¢ oe iime 
from which impacts were measured. 


An RMPA/EIS team was formed that included 
representatives from cach New Mexico BLM field 
office and « data contact person from cach field office 
(see list of preparers in Chapter 5). The team met in 
October 1996 to start the data gathering process and 
agree on procedures that would ensure a consistent 
interdisciplinary analysis. In November 1996, the 
interdisciplinary icam was expanded to include team 
members from the state of New Mexico having 
knowledge in specific areas (also listed as preparers in 
Chapter 5). 


This draft RMPA/EIS will be published and released 
for a 90-day comment period, announced by a Notice 
of Availability in the Federal Register, and news 
releases in major newspapers throughout the state. The 
BLM, in consultation with the New Mexico RAC, will 
consider comments received on the draft RMPA/EIS in 
the preparation of the proposed RMPA/Final EIS. The 
proposed RMPA/ Final EIS will be published and sent 
to those commenting on the draft, Again, the proposed 
RMPA/fTinal EIS will be announced by a Notice Of 
Availability in the Federal Register and through news 
releases in major newspapers throughout the state Al 
this time BLM will submit to the Governor the 
proposed RMPA/Final EIS and identify any known 
inconsistences with state and local plans, policies, and 


programs. The Governor will then have 60 days im 
which to sdentfy imconsisiennes and provide 
recommendations in writing to the State Director. 
People who have participated im the process and who 
are adversely affected may protest to the BLM 
Director. Following resolution of any protest, the 
standards and guidelines will be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the interior for approval. 


Following the standards and guidelines approval for 
use in New Mexico, cach BLM field office will begin 
implementation based on the alicrnative selected. A 
logica! system of prioritization will be adopted duc to 


The fie step will be to interpret site indicators and 
deveiop management targets for the standards that are 
specific to ecological site. Consistent with 
recommendations from academic and other rangeland 
interests, the BLM plans to develop site indicators and 
target in consultation with an imicragency team of 


rangeland specialists. 


Once the mrnagement targets are established, the 
public lands can be inventoried to determine areas that 
meet of do not meet the standards. Consistent with the 
recommendation by the RAC, « statewide approach to 
application of the ecological site orgets has not been 
developed by BLM. Each field office will develop 
priorities and procedures in consultation with the 
academic institutions, Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts, State Land Office, New Mexico Department 
of Agriculture, Natural Resource Conservation Service, 
Forest Service, county representatives, other 
landowners, grazing permitice/lessee and other 
rangeland interests. 


When it is determined that an area docs not mect « 
standard, the BLM will project why the area does not 
meet the standard. When current livestock grazing 


practices are projected to be one of the reasons the 
livestock grazing guidelines will be applied to the areca. 
When applying the grazing guidelines, the BLM 
manager will consult with the grazing permitice/lessee 
and other interested public to develop corrective 
actions. Specific application of the guidelines would 
occur at the local level in careful and considered 
consultation, cooperation, and coordination with 
lessees, permitiees, and landowners involved in 
accordance with Section 8 of the PRIA. The BLM 
regulations, 43 CFR Section 4180.2 (c), state that: “the 
authorized officer shall take appropriate action as soon 
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as practicable but not later than the start of the ncx! 
grazing year” 


When other current activities apycat to be the reason 
the areca & not meeting the standard, adjustments in 
management will be made to the activity as rapidly as 
practical. 


USE OF THIS DOCUMENT 


This document is not 2 decision document. The 
document will not be used for day-to-day management 
of the public lands. An EIS is an analytical tool to 
assist « decision maker in reaching 2 decision. The 
decision to be made will be displayed in the Record of 
Decision that is issued after the fina! EIS is published. 
In this particular case the Record of Decision will cover 
the statewide standards, livestock grazing guidelines. 
and RMP amendments 


The following major environmental issucs and 
concerns are addressed in this document: 


natural resources effects 
multiple use effects 


commodity production effects 
economic and social effects 


statutory rights effects 
PLANNING CRITERIA 


The planning criteria for this RMPA are the same as 
those for the RMPs for cach of the field offices. Thus 
planning criteria will be used when cach planning 
document is to be amended. A copy of the criteria for 
cach of the existing RMPs is available by request from 
the BLM New Mexico State Office. 


RELATIONSHIP TO EXISTING PLANS 


Existing RMPs were reviewed to determine if the 
standards and guidelines being developed through the 
RAC ot by the county, and the fallback standards and 
guidelines conformed ty cach RMP. The results of the 
conformance review was documented for each RMP 
(see Appendix B-1). While most decisions and 
objectives conformed, » few needed to be modified or 
replaced. Those that conformed could be clarified 


through plan maintenance, (see Appendix B-2) while 


cally those to be modified of replaced would have to go 
through the plan amendment process. All proposed 
standards and guidelines, however, needed to be taken 
through the NEPA process. Because of this 
requirement, and to lessen the confusion and simplify 
the proposal, it was decided to consider the entire 
action as « statewide plan amendment. The statewide 
amendment, once approved, wil] amend as necessary 
the cight existing RMPs. 


PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 
SELECTION 


Following a review of the analysis of the alternatives 
BLM has selected the RAC Alternative as the Agencies 
Preferred Alternative. 


The State of New Mexico selected the County 


On behalf of the State of New Mexico | want 
to thank all the participants who were involved 
in producing this document. | believe it is the 
first of its kind that involved state, county and 
federal participants as equal partners under 
NEPA. This final product demonstrates that 
collectively we can provide an equitable 
response to environmental issucs. 


The RAC Alternative fully addresses the 
technical aspects of the environment and 
considers the human dimension as one of 
those standards. The County Alternative 
recognizes the human dimension to be the 
major integral component before implementing 
the standards Without the human dimension 
there is no implementation. The County 
Alternative gives full considcration toward 
minimizing any negative impacts in social, 
economic and cultural areas. 


In addition, the County Alternative more 
Clearly focures and recognized states’ rights 
and jurisdictions of its natural resources. 
Therefore, the State of New Mexico requests 
that strong consideration be given to the 
County Alternative as the preferred alternative. 
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PROPOSED ACTION AND ALTERNATIVES 


Four alternatives are considered and analyzed in this 
document: 


No Action Alternative (Present Management) 
RAC Alternative (Proposed Action) 
County Alternative 

Fallback Alternative 


The proposed action or alternatives, if selected and 
approved could be implemented and, would amend all 
the RMPs in New Mexico by adopting the standards 
and guidelines approved through the NEPA process. 


The livestock grazing regulations require that land 
health standards and livestock grazing guidelines be 


used for future management. therefore, continuing with 
present management is not an option. Additionally. 
during the preparation of this document the August | 2. 
1997 deadline relating to the fallback standards and 
guidelines clapsed. Therefore, fallback standards are 
now in place. However, management that was 
occurring when this document was initiated is reflected 
as the No Action Alternative. The No-Action 
Alternative serves as s bench mark on which to 
compare the aliernatives that have been proposed. 
Appendix B-1 presents » summary of the prescni 
decisions im the RMPs that would be affected by 
adopting the Proposed Action, the County Alternative. 
or the Fallback Alternative. (There are many other 
decisions in the RMPs that are not affected, these 
decisions are not shown. ) 


The following is s detailed description of cach of the 
alternatives. 


NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE (PRESENT 
MANAGEMENT) 


Although BLM does not have an established standard 
identified, the ecological site and late sera! condition 
are the standards generally utilized as the goal for 
management. The ecological site serves as the 
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mapping unit and database for rangeland mformaton 
The Natural Resource Conservation Service (NRCS-- 
formerly the Soil Conservation Service) developed a 
National Range Handbook as a guide to using the 
range site as the mapping and descriptive unit for 
rangelands. In 1982, the BLM also adopted the range 
site inventory procedure. In 1994, the BLM replaced 
the range site with the ecological site, to be consistent 
with the updated procedures of the NRCS. Under this 
alternative for rangeland management in New Mexico, 
the ecological site would continue to be the base unit 
for rangeland management, and late serail condition 
would be used as « management target. 


The BLM is responsible for resolving rangeland issucs. 
When there ore livestock grazing issues that need to be 
resolved, BLM takes appropriate and timely action. 
To make necessary adjustments it may implement « 
livestock grazing plan or adjust the terms and 
conditions of the permit or lease. 


Livestock grazing plans are developed based on 
priorities set by following RMP decisions. These 
livestock grazing plans developed cither by the BLM 
or NRCS (NRCS takes the lead when less that 50 
percent of the allotment is public land) These plans 
are developed in consultation, coordination. and 
cooperation as directed by PRIA. Regardiess of the 
agency that develops these livestock grazing plans. 
they must eccomplish the following. 


° tachude the terms and conditions of the permit 

. describe the desired resource condition 

° prescribe the livestock grazing practices that 
will be used to meet the desired resource 
condition 

. specify the flexibility of the plan, and provide 
for monitoring 


The lead agency (BLM or NRCS) then completes « 
NEPA environmental assessment prict to approval of 
the livestock grazing plan. 
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As meatoned previously, he plan mus! provide for 
monttoning BLM relics on besx rangciand studies to 
monitor grazing allotments that iactude recording 
precipitation. trend (plot photos and penadix 
measur ments for plant composibon and ground 
cover), actual use by livestock, and forage utilization. 


Affter the allouncnt monitornng results are collected. 
BLM reviews and cvalustes the data and files them in 
the study file for that allotment. Periodically, or upon 
request, the livestock grazing plan and results of 
monitoring may be cvalusted to determine if the plan 
i Comssicnt with management atyectives of both the 
individual! rancher and BLM for rangeland bealth of 


sustamabi ity 


Types of adjustments the! mbt be made on the 
allotment after evaluation could include time of year 
and duration of lrvestock use. number or hind of 
livestock, of other cxesting livestock management 
practices Any edjustments are made in consultahon 
with the permitiee and other interested public, 


Additional monitoring may be conducted by BLM as 
conditions warrant and resources are availebic 

Allotments determined as high priority are monitored 
even if the grazing plan & not compicte. Allotments 
not determined as high priority only receive periodic 


The RAC Alternative was developed locally by the 
New Mexico Resource Advisory Council (RAC), with 
public mput from « veriety of interested publics 


Upland ecological sites are ins productive and 


upland ecological sites are ins productive and 
sustameble condition within the capetulity of the site 


Upland soils are stabilized and cxbihit infiltration and 


permeability retes thet are appropriate f° ‘he soll type. 


Climate, and landform. The kind, amount, and/or 
petiern of vegetation provides protection on a given 
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Site to menumuTe Crosson and assist mm meeting water 
quality standards 


Indscators for thes standard may include but are not 
lum ited to 


° Consistent with the capsbility of the 
ecological site, soils are stabilized by 
appropriate amounts of standing live 
vegetation, protective liter end/or rock cover 


. Erosion = indicated by flow petierns 
characteristics of surface litter soil 
movement, gullies and rills, and 
plant pedestal! ing 


. Satisfactory plant protection is indicated by 
the amount and distribution of desired species 
necessary to prevent accelerated erosion. 


Biotic ( ommunities, Inctoding Native, Threatened, 
} ndangered, and Special Status Species Standard 


Ecological processes support productive and diverse 
trot communities. including specia! status, 
threatened end endangered species appropriate to site 
and specs 

Desired plant community goals are met to mamta 
and conserve productive and diverse populations of 
plants end animals which sustain ecological functions 
and processes 


Indicator for this standard may inchude but are not 
lem ited to the following 


° Commenserste with the capability of the 
ecological site. plant and animal populetions 
arc. 


Productive 


° Landscapes are composed of communities ms 


40 


° Diversity and composipor of communites are 
indscated by the kinds and amount of sprocs 


. Endangered end specs! status specs are 
secure and recovering. With the goal of 
Gcirstemg and ensuring thet edditona! species 
need mot be listed within New Mexico. 

Ripertan Sites Standard 


Ripenan arcas are ins productive and sustamatic 
condition, within the capability of that site. 


Meaning That: 

Adequate vegetabon of diverse age and composibon 1s 
present that will withstand beh streamflow capture 
sediment. prowsde for groundwater recharge provide 
habitat and asset! mm meeting water quality standerd: 
As Indicated By 


Indicators for thes standard may inciude bul are aot 
lemated to 


, Stream channe! cishylity as determined by 
Coredvent 
Width depth rave 
anne! roughness 


Meaning That: 


When engaged in NEPA and RMP planning and 
decrson- making for putin land management. the New 
Mexico BLM im consultation with state, tribal, loca! 
governments, individuals. and other concerned public 
and private organizations will use available means and 
measures to create and maimtai conditions under 
which people and nature co-exist im productive 
harmony Consideration of the economic, historical, 
cultural, and socal welfare of the permitices, lessees. 
other affected micrests. and boca! communities. to 
mamta productive and sustamable ecological sites for 
present and future generations of Americans 


As indicated By: 


Indicators for thes standard may inchude but are not 
lumited to 


Efforts at conflict resolution. negotiation and 
communication Formal and mforma! 


agreements and partnersheps with prrveic 
landowners and others 
Consider the following factors. 


Economic (income, tax hase, related 
services, and risk assesement). 


Socal (community stability. 
aesthetics, values and population 
change ). 


balance resource goals contained in RMPs with social, 
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cetterei hestork. ad ccomom« opportenives to sustem 
viable boca! commenites and to comuder recreation 
and ecethetic velecs Gundelines are hesed of scorncr. 
———a 


These gusdelines are tor publi lends Irvestock grazing 
They do not apply where public lends are deemed 
unsuitable oF not used for livestoch grazing These 
gusdeiines wil) be used to develop grazing 
Management preteces thet wil! be developed and 
mmplemented of the watershed sllotment of pasture 
level 


Specific application of these gusdelines (Livestoct 
Graring Management Prectices-LOMPs) will occur at 


the local bevel m careful and considered consultation, 


cooperation end coordmetion with lessees, permitices. 
end land owner involved 


New Mexico's intermingicd land ownership paticrs 
creates 8 patchwork of resource management 
objectives. The resource should be viewed as s whole 
with full appreciation for the micgrated relavonship 
and recognition of the right of privete landowner: tm 
enjoy the benefits of that ownership 


1. LGMPs should promote plant bealth, and soil 
stability. weter quality. and hebwal for wildlife end 
threatened and cadengered specs. by prowiding the 
a 


(2) Allow for plant recovery end growth 
tome. 


(>) Allows ressdual vegetation on both 
upland and riparian sites to protect the sol 
from wind and water orrmion. support 
inftration, end prevcrt excessive cvaporation. 


(c) LGMPs inctede the use of livestock to: 


(1) Integrate organk matter into 
the soil, 
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(2) Destribute seeds and cstabi mh 
secdmngs. 
(3) Prume vegetation to stimulate 


growth. 
(4) Enbance mfiltration. 


(¢) Season, éuraton, frequency and imtensity 
of we showld be flexible and consider climate. 
topography end kind. class and 
Lealth/condites of Irvestack 


2 Future lrvestoct management facilives should be 
located ewey from naturel mperien wedend erces 
wherever ey conflict with echieving of maintaming 
the desired future condition 


3. Give priority to rengeland improvements and land 
treatments thet offer the best opportunity for achiev ing 
standards 


4. Where LOMPs alone arr not likely © achieve the 
desired plant community (incinding contro! of noxious 
weeds) land management practices including. but not 
lumited to. prescribed fire, biological, mechanical and 
chemical land management treatment should be 
valued 


S Natrve plant speces are recommended for 

rchabd tating disturbed rangeiand Seeding of non 
native species will be considered besed om boca! goals. 
native seed aveilability. and cost 


6. The public land grazing resources of New Mexico 
are managed on the hese of multipic use and sustained 
yuld Livestock grazing produces food end fiber, and 


apportunities for o veriety of individual choice and risk 
taking ventures in 2 responsitie manner This 
guideline may inchude. but is not limited to, 
considerehon of impects to employment. carnings. per 
Capita imcome. investment income federal government 
payments to the state tribe! and boca! goveraments. 
and tax hase 


COUNTY ALTERNATIVE 


The standards and gusdcivnes om this alternative were 
developed through the efforts of the New Mexice 
members of the Coalition of Arizona/New Mexico 


Counties. This alternative is printed as it was given to 
BLM by the Coalition. BLM agreed to include the 
alternative for analysis purposes; however, BLM does 
not necessarily concur with parts or all of the 
alternative as written. The Coalition stated that the 
alternative must be evaluated as a whole, not just as 
parts, to fully understand the alternative. 


The definitions listed below were provided by the New 
Mexico members of the Coalition of Arizona/New 
Mexico Counties for use with the County Alternative. 


Desired Plant Community-the designed vegetative 
mosaic to meet RMP goals as developed through a 
Statutory process that balances resource conservation 
with individual, social, cultural/historic and economic 
opportunities to promote, sustain and enhance local 
communities. 


Allotment Grazing Right Owner-Owner of the 
preference on BLM lands. 


Ecological Site-Classification of an area that would be 
expected to produce a characteristic potential biotic 
community that has a predictable plant composition 
and animal production. 


Guideline-Guidelines for grazing management are 
methods and practices to ensure that standards can be 
met or that progress can be made toward that end. 


Production Goals-The level of goods and services, 
both commodity and non-commodity, expected to be 


achieved from the management of a given area of land. 


These are designed to meet statutory requirements and 
public values as developed at the local level. 


Optimum Infiltration-The capture of precipitation 
based on soil type and geologic conditions measured 


by the delivery of water to ground and surface sources. 


Site Potential-The ability of « particular site to 
produce various vegetation compositions and 
production levels as limited by edaphic, climatic, 
geologic, genetic and topographic factors. 


Standard-An acknowledged measure of comparison 
regarding a resource upon which a judgment or 
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decision is based. Measurements include adequate and 
reproducible sampling methods, sampling size and 
sampling frequency ard duration to obtain discrete 
values for cach ecological site within a management 


Sustainable-Capabie of maintaining RMP goals in 
perpetuity. Sustainable can be equated with proper 
ecological functioning. 


Standard For Public Land Health 


Rangeland Health: A satisfactory condition or an 
upward trend in range condition in an ecological site, 
with desired plant community and site potential as its 
basis, measured against established RMP goals, as 
determined by statutory requirements balanced with the 
conservation of individual, social and cultural/historic 
economic opportunities to promote, sustain and 


enhance local communities. 
Grazing Guideline 


For the purposes of maintaining or promoting adequate 
amounts of vegetative cover ground cover, including 
standing plant material and litter, to support 
infiltration, maintain soi] moisture storage, and 
stabilize soil, promoting the opportunity for seedling 
establishment of appropriate plant species when 
climatic conditions and space allow, and incorporating 
the use of non-native plant species only in those 
situations in which native species are not available in 
sufficient quantities or are incapable of maintaining or 
achieving properly functioning conditions and 
biological health: 

a. Grazing practices should provide for a satisfactory 
or long-term increasing vegetation and litter cover that 
will assure erosion and sedimentation levels are 
acceptable for specific ecological sites. 

b. Grazing practices should provide for a stable or 
upward long-term vegetal trend as evidenced by photo 
records, and frequency, cover and composition data. 

c. Actual use studies, actual use numbers and 
utilization maps continue to be developed and 
coordinated with vegetal trend data. Rangeland studies 
will be multi-year to assure validity and account for 
climatic variations. Until RMP production goals are 
specifically established and desired plant communities 
designated, grazing practices should provide for a 
satisfactory or long term increasing vegetative and 


litter cover to meet statutory requirements, established 
uses, and protection of the soils to not exceed 
acceptable soil loss tolerances, thereby assuring a full 
range of options for future land management decisions. 
d. Allotment management plans should be mutually 
developed by the BLM, other agencies with 
jurisdiction by law and allotment grazing right owner 
to encourage ungulate distribution to attain desired 
forage use levels. 

c. Management of livestock within special 
management areas (Wilderness, Wilderness Study 
Areas, Areas of Critical Environmental Concern and 
Resource Conservation Areas) should be cooperatively 
developed with the allotment grazing right owner 
and/or lessee. 


Fundamental Guideline: Management Guidelines are 
any reasonable and practical management options that 
move rangelands toward statewide standards. 
Guidelines are based on long term scientific data and 
trends, past and present management experience, and 
public input. Guidelines are developed and 
implemented at the local or allotment level and should 
be reflected in the management pian. 


State Primacy Considerations 


1. The jurisdiction over soil and water resource 
conditions belong to the New Mexico Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts (SWCDs). Therefore, the BLM 
FO Managers should be working closely with the 
SWCDs in the development of District Area 
Conservation Plans that focus on site specific soil 


Statutory or Regulatory Reasoning 


1. Under 43 CFR $1610.4-4(c) and (g) the agency is 
required to consider the ability of the resource area to 
respond to local needs when formulating reasonable 
alternatives. 

2. The Taylor Grazing Act, Granger-Thye Act, 
Multiple Use Sustained Yield Act, Federal Land Policy 
Management Act and the Public Rangelands 
Improvement Act all point to sustained livestock 
production as the intended primary use of the BLM 
lands. 

These acts also create the requirements to consult, 
coordinate and cooperate with the State, Tribal, Local 


governments and the permittee and/or iessee in the 
development of management actions. 

3. The National Eavironmental Policy Act (NEPA) 
and Council on Environmental! Quality Regulations 
require notification of and opportunity for State and 
Local Governments to be parties to Federal Agency 
decision making. The NEPA regulations also require 
that cultural, economic and social impacts be 
investigated and disclosed to the decision maker(s) and 
the public. 

The intent of the NEPA at $101(b)(4) calls for 
“providing a variety of individual choices." 

4. The proposed standard and guidelines exceed the 
fallback standards and guidelines 43 CFR Ch.11 
$4180.2(f); address the minimum standards 
requirements of 43 CFR Ch.11 §4180.2(d); and 
address the minimum guidelines requirements of 43 
CFR Ch.11 §4180.2(c) and ensure that the conditions 
set forth in 43 CFR Ch.11 §4180.1(a) through (d) are 
achieved. 

5. As its name suggests, the Taylor Grazing Act 
established the BLM lands for grazing. 

6. Site-specific actions shall be coordinated with the 
state agencies or any sub-division thereof, to control or 
contain the targeted undesirable plant species as 
defined by state or county laws. 


Comments 


1. In keeping with the definition of standard, this 
allows for the specifics to be crafted at the local level 
as they relate to all uses. 

2. If the standard is not tied down to the specific 
goals in the RMP, then all concerned, from the BLM, 
to the public, to the allotment grazing right owner will 
not have tangible targets to achieve through 


management. 


Biotic Community: A satisfactory level of flora and 
fauna diversity exist for each ecological site with 
desired plant community and sustainable site potential 
as its basis, measured against established RMP 
production goals as determined by statutory 
requirements balanced with the conservation of 
individual, social and cultural/historic economic 
opportunities to promote, sustain and enhance local 
communities. 


AY 


For the purposes of maintaining or promoting the 
appropriate kinds and amounts of soil organisms, 
plants and animals to support the hydrologic cycie, 
nutrient cycie, and energy flow, restoring, maintaining 
or enhancing habitats to assist in the recovery of 
Federal threatened and endangered species; restoring, 
maintaiming or enhancing habitats of Federal Proposed, 
Category 1 and 2 Federal candidate, and other special 
Status species to promote their conservation; 
maintaining or promoting the physical and biological 
conditions to sustain native populations and 
communities; emphasizing native species in the 
support of ecological function: 

a. Desired plant communities (DPC) should be 
mutually developed between the agency and the 
permittee as management targets. Manage cxisting 
plant community toward desired plant community 

b. Wildlife population trends should be measured by a 
series of surveys. Use areas, distribution, composition; 
sex and age ratios and reproductive rates should be 
established for key species. 

c. The habitats and populations of candidate, 
sensitive, rare, New Mexico State listed, or other 
special status categories should be managed in 
accordance with state law. Determine the role of local 
populations with respect to national population levels. 
If special habitat management actions are required the 
agency should conduct a private sector impact 
assessment. 

d. Humans are an integral part of the biotic 
community and safeguards should be taken to promote 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

e. Until RMP production goals are specifically 
established and desired plant communities designated, 
grazing practices should provide for a satisfactory or 
long term increasing vegetative and litter cover to meet 
Statutory requirements, established uses, and protection 
of the soils to not exceed acceptable soil loss 
tolerances, thereby assuring a full range of options for 
future land management decisions. 


Fundamental (uideline: Management Guidelines are 
any reasonable and practical management options that 
move rangelands toward statewide standards. 
Guidelines are based on Jong term scientific data and 
trends, past and present management experience, and 
public mput. Guidelines are developed and 
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implemented at the local or allotment level and should 
be reflected in the management plan. 


State Primacy Considerations 


1. The jurisdiction over the wildlife belongs to the 
state of New Mexico. 

2. Where appropriate the New Mexico Wildlife 
Conservation Act will be used for the development of 
recovery plans for threatened or endangered species on 
BLM lands in New Mexico. 

3. The New Mexico Department of Agriculture 
administers the permitting for the collection native 


plants. 
Statutory or Regulatory Reasoning 


1. Site-specific actions for federally listed threatened 
and endangered species shall conform to ESA 
procedures in Section 7, 9 and 10. 

2. The proposed standard and guidelines exceed the 
fallback standards and guidelines 43 CFR Ch.11 
$4180.2(f); address the minimum standards 
requirements of 43 CFR Ch.11 §4180.2(d); and 
address the minimum guidelines requirements of 43 
CFR Ch.11 §4180.2(e) and ensure that the conditions 
set forth in 43 CFR Ch.11 $4180.1(a) through (d) are 
achieved. 


Watershed Health (Upland): Satisfactory upland 
conditions are main‘aining soil stability within 
ecological sites, with desired plant community and site 
potential as its basis, indicated by optimum infiltration, 
capture, and delivery of precipitation, measured against 
established RMP goals as determined by statutory 
requirements balanced with the conservation of 
individual, social and cultural/historic economic 
opportunities to promote, sustain and enhance local 
communities. 


Watershed Health (Riparian): Sustainable riparian 
conditions that maintain soil stability within 
appropriate soil loss tolerance levels and maintaining 
OF promoting stream channel morphology for each 
ecological site, measured against established RMP 
goals as determined by statutory requirements balanced 
with the conservation of individual, social and 


AS 


For the purposes of maintaining or promoting 
subsurface soil conditions that support permeability 
rates appropriate to climate and soils; maintaining, 
improving or restoring riparian-wetland functions 
including dissipation, sediment capture. groundwater 
recharge, and stream bank stability, maintaining or 
promoting stream channel morphology (¢.g. gradient, 
width/depth ratio, channe! roughness and sinvosity) 
and functions appropriate to climate and landform; 
maintaining, restoring or enhancing water quality to 
meet management objectives, such as meeting wildlife 
needs 

a. Uplend and riparian monitoring protocol will be 
developed at the local level on a site-specific basis. 
b. Under specifically established RMP production 
goals, monitoring protocols and upland/riparian desired 
future conditions, grazing practices should provide for 
satisfactory or long term sustainable conditions to meet 
of the soils to not exceed acceptable soil loss 
iMerances, thereby assuring a full range of options for 
future land managemeni decisions. 


Fundamental (;uideline: Management Guidelines arc 
any reasonable and practical management options that 
move rangelands toward statewide standards. 
Guidelines are based on long term scientific data and 
trends, past and present management experience, and 
public input. Guidelines are developed and 
implemented at the local or allotment level and should 
be reflected in the management plan. 


State Primacy Considerations 


1. The planning for and management of soil and water 
resources belong to the New Mexico Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts. 

2. The jurisdiction over water quantity in streams and 
impoundments belongs to the New Mexico State 
Engineer. 

3. The jurisdiction over water quality belongs to the 
New Mexico Water Quality Control Commission and 
the Environment Department. 


Statutory or Regulatory Reasoning 


1. Under 43 CFR $1610.4-4(c) and (g) the agency is 
required to consider the ability of the resource arca to 
respond to local needs when formulating reasonabic 
alternatives. 

2. The reasoning behind deferring to the water quality 
jurisdiction of New Mexico is located in 43 CFR 
Ch.11§4180.1(c). 

3. The proposed standard and guidelines exceed the 
fallback standards and guidelines 43 CFR Ch.11 
$4180.2(f), address the minimum standards 
requirements of 43 CFR Ch.11§4180.2(d), and address 
the minimum guidelines requirements of 43 CFR 
Ch.11 §4180.2(e) and ensure that the conditions set 
forth in 43 CFR Ch.11 §4180.1(a) through (d) are 
achieved. 


Comments 


1. Upland and riparian management are incxtricabic. 
Therefore, management prescriptions must take the 
conditions of both into consideration. This 
consideration must be made even if the uplands or 
riparian areas are private property or under New 
Mexicos or other Federal agencys jurisdiction. 


Human Dimension: Established RMP production 
goals of sustainable goods and services per the 
Multiple Use Sustained Yield Act, and other statutory 
requirements, shall be maintained balanced with the 
conservation of individual, social and cultural/historic 
economic opportunities to promote, sustain and 
enhance local communities. 


Meaning that: New Mexico BLM in coordination 
with state, tribal and local governments, individuals 
and other concerned public and private organizations 
will use available means and measures to create and 
maintain conditions under which people and nature can 
coexist. They will initiate an approach to public land 
management that is integrated with social, cultural, 
ecological and economic goals of local communities 
while sustaining ecological sites. 
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Grazing Guidelines 


a. The natural resources of New Mexico should be 
managed to contribute to a diverse, balanced, 
competitive and resilient economy and to provide 
opportunity, a variety of individual choice and risk 
taking in a responsible manner. This guideline may 
include but is not limited to consideration of impacts 
to employment, carnings, per capita income, 
investment income, federal government payments to 
the State, Tribal and Local governments, and tax base. 
b. Historic production patterns from the natural 
resource will serve as the baseline for future 
production decisions. Deviation away from the 
historic patterns must be analyzed with respect to local 
community impacts. 


Fundamental (;uideline: Management Guidelines are 
any reasonable and practical management options that 
move rangelands toward statewide standards. 
Guidelines are based on long term scientific data and 
trends, past and present management experience, and 
public input. Guidelines are developed and 
implemented at the local or allotment level and should 
be reflected in the management pian. 


State Primacy ( onsiderations 


1. The primary jurisdiction over the health, welfare 
and safety of New Mexico citizens belongs to the 


State, Tribal, County and Municipal governments. 
Statutory or Regulatory Reasoning 


1. Under 43 CFR 1610.4-4(c) and (g) the agency is 
required to consider the ability of the resource area to 
respond to local needs when formulating reasonabic 
alternatives. 

2. The proposed standard and guidelines exceed the 
fallback standards and guidelines 43 CFR Ch.11 
$4180.2(f), address the minimum standards 
requirements of 43 CFR Ch.11 §4180.2(d), and 
address the minimum guidelines requirements of 43 
CFR Ch.11 §4180.2(¢) and ensure that the conditions 
set forth in 43 CFR Ch.11 §4180.1(a) through (4) are 
achieved. 
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FALLBACK ALTERNATIVE 


The fallback standards and guidelines as described in 
43 CFR Subpart 4180.2 constitute another alternative 
that was considered. The Fallback Alternative was 
developed at the national level with public input from 
a variety of interested publics from across the nation. 
The final rules and regulations published in the 
Federal Register on February 22, 1995 state in 43 
CFR 4180.2(f): 


In the event that State or regional standards and 

guidelines are not in effect by February 12, 1997, 
and until such time as locally developed standards 
and guidelines are in effect, the fallback standards 
and guidelines provided in 43 CFR 4180 will go 

into effect and will be implemented. 


The New Mexico RAC sent a request to the Secretary 
of the Interior requesting a six-month extension to the 
February 12, 1997 date for the fallback standards and 
guidelines to take effect. The November 25, 1996 
Federal Register amended the regulations to allow the 
Secretary of the Interior discretion to postpone 
implementation of the fallback standards and 
guidelines beyond February 12, 1997, but not to 
exceed the six-month period ending August 12, 1997. 
(The full text of 43 CFR 4180, which includes the 
fallback standards and guidelines, is included as 


Appendix A.) 


The fallback standards for public land health are as 
follows: 


(a) Upland soils exhibit infiltration and 


permeamiurty rates that are appropriate to soil type, 
Climate and landform. 


(b) Riparian-wetland areas are in properly 
functioning condition. 

(c) Stream channel morphology (including but not 
limited to gradient, width/depth ratio, channel 
roughness and sinvosity) and functions are appropriate 
for climate and landform. 

(d) Healthy, productive and diverse populations of 
native species exist and are maintained. 


The fallback guidelines for livestock grazing are as 
follows: 

(a) Management practices maintain or promote 
adequate amounts of ground cover to support 
infiltration, maintain soil moisture storage, and 
stabilize soiis; 

(b) Management practices maintain or promote 
soil conditions that support permeability rates that are 
appropriate to climate and soils; 

(c) Management practices maintain or promote 
sufficient residual vegetation to maintain, improve or 
restore riparian-wetland functions of energy 
dissipation, sediment capture, groundwater recharge 
and stream bank stability. 

(d) Management practices maintain or promote 
stream channel morphology (¢.g., gradient, width/depth 
ratio, channel roughacss and sinuosity) and functions 
that are appropriate to climate and landform; 

(¢) Management practices maintain or promote 
the appropriate kinds and amounts of soil organisms, 
plants and animals to support the hydrologic cycle, 
nutrient cycle, and energy flow; 

(f) Management practices maintain or promote 
the physical and biological conditions necessary to 
sustain native populations and communitics; 

(g) Desired species are being allowed to 
complete seed dissemination in 1 out of every 3 years 
(Management actions will promote the opportunity for 
seedling establishment when climatic conditions and 
space allow.); 

(b) Conservation of federal threatened or 
endangered, Proposed, Category | and 2 candidate, 
and other special status species is promoted by the 
restoration and maintenance of their habitats; 

(i) Native species are emphasized in the support 
of ecological function; 

(j) Non-native plant species are used only in 
those situations in which native species are not readily 
available in sufficient quantities or are incapable of 
maintaining or achieving properly functioning 
conditions and biological bealth; 

(k) Periods of rest from disturbance or livestock 
use during times of critical plant growth or regrowth 
are provided when needed to achieve healthy, properly 
functioning conditions (The timing and duration of use 
periods shall be determined by the authorized officer.); 

(1) Continuous, season-long livestock use is 
allowed to occur only when it has been demonstrated 
to be consistent with achieving healthy, properly 


functioning ecosystems, 


(m) Facilities are located away from riparian- 


(o) Grazing on designated ephemeral (annual and 
perennial) rangeland is allowed to occur only if 
reliable estimates of production have been made, an 
identified level of annual growth or residue to remain 
on site at the end of the grazing scason has been 


PS 


plants, and animals to support the hydrologic cycic, 
nutrient cycle and epergy flow. 


The characteristics of the soi] and plant community are 
primary indicators of the bealth of the hydrologic 


Often buman and anima! users of the riparian zone 
will continue to use the riparian zone until it is beavily 
used and little vegetation is left for energy dissipation 
and sediment capture. This beavy use will continue 
uniess the users are forced out to let the vegetation 
grow. On most BLM ranges with riparian zones, 


Literally this guideline says that managemeni practices 
wil! maintain of promote appropriate kinds and 
amounts of soil organisms, plants, and animals. 


Basically, nutrients and energy are captured by plants. 
Animals cat the plants and return the nutrienis to the 

soil. Soil organisms further break down the nutricnts. 
This process builds the soil for water storage and more 


plants. 


The system should be in balance. The animal use of 
the plants needs to occur but it must be in balance 


complete their life cycle. If an area is out of balance, 
animal numbers, distribution and/or deferment should 
be analyzed. 


“al 


growing season. In New Mexico with its short According to this guideline, if BLM authorized officer 
summer growing scason, year-long use often defers believes that growing season deferment is needed to 
about 1/2 to 3/4 of the forage for use during the achieve the management objectives, the authorized 


program to achieve proper usec. season-long (growing scason-long every ycar) grazing 
is allowed to occur where it is demonstrated to be 


and promoted by BLM as directed by the Endangered = (2) year-long or growing season-long livestock use to 
Species Act 


This means that programs that are developed and 
implemented to promote ecological function will 
primarily use native species. For example, fire 
rehabilitation programs, to increase forage, would use 


This guideline is really the same as (i) BLM and 
permittees can use non-native seed but the first choice 
is native seed. This guideline has been followed by BLM for some 


time, however, a review of projects and perhaps 
modification of older projects would be necessary. 


been established, apd adverse effects on perennial 
epecies are avoided. 


There are no designated ephemeral ranges on BLM- 
managed lands in New Mexico at this time. Should 


some be designated, ths guideline would upply. 


ALTERNATIVES CONSIDERED BUT 
ELIMINATED FROM FURTHER 
DETAILED STUDY 


The following alternatives were considered during 
scoping for this analysis, and were climinated from 
detailed study. 


A aumber of those commenting during the scoping 
period suggested that BLM incorporate suitability 
analysis into the rangeland bealth standards and 
livestock grazing guidelines. The comments suggested 
that areas with steep slopes, low amounts of 
precipitation, or certain soils be classified as unsuitabic 
for livestock grazing. Livestock grazing would then be 
stopped on the unsuitable arcas. 


Affer consideration, an alternative incorporating 
suitability was not developed for analysis in this EIS 
because it is inconsistent with BLM's current approach 
to grazing management. The suitability approach 
historically has been used by BLM as « part of the 
interpretation process for range surveys. In the past, 
range surveys of inventories were used to estimate 
grazing capacity im the adjudication process. 


The determination of suitability or unsuitability was 
one step in compiction of « range survey. in that 
process, arcas Classified as unsuitable were rated as 
having & zero capacity by the survey. The unsuitabic 
lands were ofien intermixed with suitable areas within 
# given area. Therefore, suitability was used only for 
a level of expected forage use and was not used to 
determine if grazing should be climinated. 


Currently, BLM uses rangeland monitoring Jata to 
adjust livestock grazing capecity information rather 
than the one-time forage surveys. By using monitoring 
to evaluate grazing capacity, BLM focuses on looking 
at the effects of grazing on-the-ground as opposed to 


projecting possible effects. Because BLM now uses 


more up-to-date technique of rangeland monitoring 
rather than the older method, suitability is no longer 


used and thus is not considered as a viable alternative. 


This alternative has been analyzed in detail in the 
nationa! Rangeland Reform ‘94 EIS, and in previous 
EIS documents. Livestock grazing is authorized by 
law and regulation, and is well established within the 
BLMs multipie-use mandate. Resource conditions do 
not warrant a statewide prohibition of livestock 


grazing. Analysis of 2 no grazing alicrnative is not 
considered feasible of necessary. 
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This chapter describes the physical, biological, social, 
and economic environment that would be affected by 
implementation of the proposed action or other 
akernatives. Not all aspects of the environment are 
addressed, generally only those aspects affected and 
those that influence effects on public land resources 
and resource uses are discussed. 


CHAPTER 3 


grasslands, and Great Basin desert grasslands: 
Desert all desert types inchuding. 
Chihuahuan Desert and Great Basin Desert 


Descriptions of the biomes within cach MLRA are 
contained within the “BLM Estimate of Existing 


Vegetation” section in each MLRA description acreages 
and percentages of MLRA's and Biomes on public land 


The public lands of New Mexico are diverse, due to the are presented in Tables 3-1 and 3-2. Following the 


imersection of at least five major ecosystems, including 
the Great Plains, Great Basin, Chihuahuan Desert, the 
Rocky Mountain, and Sierra Madre implicit im the 
presence of these ecosystems is a diversity of climate, 
geology, landform, elevation, and other physical 
attributes contributing to thet uniqueness 


MAJOR LAND RESOURCE AREAS 
(MLRAs) 


Por the purposes of this EIS, the affected environment 
descriptions of vegetation and soils are analyzed based 
on the Major Land Resource Areas (MLRAs) described 
by the U.S. Departmer: of Agriculture, NRCS (1981). 
Descriptions of the MLRAs used in this section are 
nearly verbatim from the NRCS publication These 
descriptions include BLM acreage estimates and a brief 
analysis of the existing vegetation types (biomes) in 
cach MLRA. Bach MLRA is given a code number. 
These data were derived from geographic information 
system (GIS) analysis of vegetation types on a smal! 
scale map produced by the New Mexico Gap Analysis 
Project (Thompson et al. 1996). The Gap Project 
vegetation types were grouped into biome types 
(biological communities characterized by similar plant 
life forms) which provide a coarse, regional scale 
description of biological communities Biome types 
used included the following 


MLRA descriptions are two sections that include an 
overall summary of ecological status of vegetation 
statewide and the current status of riparian systems in 
New Mexico Riparian systems are treated separately, 
due to the small percentage of land they occupy and 
the disproportionately high importance they have to our 
natural systems. 


The following MLRA descriptions were taken directly 
from Land Resource Regions and Major Land Resource 
Areas of The United States (United States Department 
of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service 1981) 
Agriculture Handbook 296. New Mexico MLRA's are 
also shown on Map 3-1. Photos in this section were 
taken in the MLRA being described to provide the 
reader # perspective of the MLRA described. 


36-New Mex) . and Arizona Plateeus and 
Mesas 
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1,191,800 


46 


14,621,000 2,619,000 18 
37 - San Juan River 
Valley Mesas and 
Plateaus 

3,966,000 786,000 20 
39 - Arizona and New 
Mexico Mountains 

6,299,000 325,000 5 
41 - Southeastern 
Arizona Basin and 
Range 

778,000 152,000 20 

42 - Southern Desertic 
Basins, Plains, and 
Mountains 

17,654,000 6,677,000 ay) 
48A - Southern Rocky 
Mountains 5,366,000 41,000 | 
51 - High Intermountain 
Valleys 

544,000 209,000 38 

70 - Pecos-Canadian 
Plains and Valleys 

20,998,000 2,675,000 13 
77 - Southern High 
Plains 7,544,000 10,000 <] 
MLRA Total (rounded) 

77,770,000 13,500,000 17 


Source: BLM GIS analysis of USDA NRCS MLRA boundaries and public land status records 
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Land Use: This MLRA occurs on approximately 
2,619,000 acres of public land in New Mexico. 


Elevation and topography: Elevation ranges from 
1,500 to 2,300 meters, but a few isolated mountains are 
higher than 2,600 meters. These plateaus and mesas 
have gentle slopes, but precipitous slopes are along 
valley walls and edges of the mesas. 


Climate: The average annual precipitation is between 
250 and 325 millimeters (mm) in most of the area but 
higher elevations receive an average of 375 mm. 
About two-thirds of the precipitation falis from 
midsummer to carly autumn. The average annual 
temperature ranges from 9 to 12 degrees celsius (*C), 
and the average freeze-free period is between 120 to 
180 days. 


Water: Water is scarce because of the low 
precipitation and sparse streamflow. A small amount 
of water is available for irrigation along the major 
streams that flow into the area from surrounding 
mountains. Navajo Lake is near the northern border. 


Soils: Most of the soils are Argids and Orthents. They 
are well drained and fine textured to medium textured 
and have a mesic temperature regime, an aridic 
moisture regime, and mixed mineralogy. 


Potential natural vegetation: Most of this area 
supports grassland vegetation. indian ricegrass, blue 
grama, dropseed, and galleta are the major species. 
Alkali sacaton, fourwing saltbush, winterfat, and 
rabbitbrush grow in the valleys between mesas. Pinon- 
juniper woodland occur at the higher elevations and 
also on shallow soils and escarpments. The understory 
includes western wheatgrass, galleta, sideoats grama 
and, in some places, big sagebrush. 


BLM Estimate of existing vegetation Existing 
vegetation w'thin this MLRA currently corvrises of 
less than | percent conifer forest, 48 percen. woodland, 
46 percent grassland (primarily Great Basin grassland 
types), and 5 percent desert (dominated by Great Basin 
desert types). It is believed that desert has replaced 
some of the area formerly occupied by grassland due to 
past land use practices (Dick-Peddie 1993, McClaran 
and VanDevender 1995). 


Land use: This MLRA occurs on approximately 
786,000 acres of public land in New Mexico. 


Elevation and topography: Elevation ranges from 
1,500 to 2,000 meters. Gently sloping broad valleys 
and plains are bordered by deeply dissecte’ bands of 
steep slopes and sharp local relief. Margins of mesas 
and a few isolated low mountain ranges are also steeply 
sloping 


Climate: The average annual precipitation ranges from 
175 to 250 mm. About one-half of the precipitation 
falls from midsummer to carly autumn. Average 
annual temperature 10 and 12°C, and the average 
freeze-free period is between 140 and 165 days 


Water: The low precipitation and intermittent 
streamflow provide a small amount of water for 
agriculture. A few major streams supply water for 
irrigation. Water from Navajo Lake is to be used for 
ani irrigation project planned for the area. Ground 
water is scarce, of poor quality, and mostly untapped 
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Solis: Most of the soils are Orthents. They are weil 
drained and medium textured and have a mesic 
mineralogy. 


Potential natural vegetation: This arca supports 
brush, fourwing saltbush, and galicta are major species 
Shadscale, greasewood, alkali sacaton, and fourwing 
saltbush occur on the bottom lands. Pinon-juniper 
woodland, along with mountain mahogany, western 
wheaigrass, and galleta occur at higher clevations. Most 
of the western part of the area is grassland on which 
Indian ricegrass, alkali sacaton, and sand dropsced are 
dominant 


BLM Estimate of existing vegetation [Existing 
vegetation within this MLRA is approximately 9 
percent woodland, 75 percent grassland and 14 percent 
desert. The grassland and desert types are those of the 
Great Basin flora. it is believed that desert has 
replaced some of the area formerly occupied by 
grassland due to past land use practices (Dick-Peddiec 
1993, McClaran and VanDevender 1995) 


39-Arizopa and New Mexico Mountains 


Land use: This MLRA occurs on approximately 
325,000 acres of public land in New Mexico 


Elevation and topography: in most places, clevation 
ranges from 1,400 to 2,400 meters, with a maximum 

height of 3800 meters. This arca is mostly very hilly 

and mountainous, but an upland plateau is dissected by 
many deep canyons 


Climate: The average annual precipitation ranges 275 
to 900 mm, increasing with elevation. The average 
annual temperature is between 5 and 15°C. In timbered 
areas at higher elevations the average is 7°C, and at 
lower clevations it is 10°C. The average freeze-free 
period ranges from less than 70 days at higher 
elevations to 170 days at lower elevations, averaging 
about 115 days. 


Water: This MLRA supplies water for much of the 
adjoining irrigated areas. Because more than one-half 
of the annual precipitation occurs in winter, there is a 
general deficiency of moisture during the growing 
season. Several of the larger streams and a few of their 
larger tributaries maintain a yearlong flow. Much of 
this water is stored in reservoirs near or below the 
southern edge of the area and is used for irrigation and 
municipal water supplies. Small natural and artificial 
lakes at higher elevations are used for fishing and other 
recreation Annual runoff into all reservoirs is highly 
variable, and most of the smaller lakes and reservoirs 
are dry in some years. Ground water is limited and 
usually occurs at great depth 


Solis: The dominant soils are Borolls, Boralfs, Ustolls, 
Ustalfs, Orthents, and Orthids. They have a cryic, 
frigid, or mesic temperature regime, depending mainly 
on elevation 


Potential natural vegetation: This areca supports 
alpine vegetation, conifer forests, chaparral, and grasses 
because of the broad elevation range Such cushion 
plants as moss campion, kobresia, alpine timothy, and 
many low-growing forbs grow above timberline 
Spruce-fir woodland characterizes the area below 
timberline Aspen grows on sites that have not been 
disturbed by past fires. The under-story includes 
Thurber fescuc, brome, bluegrasves, mountain mubhly, 
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Arizona fescuc, lupine, aspen peavine, penstemons, and 
daisies. The major part of the area is a vast ponderosa 
pine forest. Common understory plants include 
bromes, Junegrass, pine dropseed, wheatgrasses, 
Pinon-juniper woodland is at an clevation below 2,100 
meters. The understory includes blue grama, tobosa, 
sideoats grama, and western wheatgrass. Below an 
elevation of about 1,800 meters, turbinella oak, 
mountain mahogany, hollyleaf buckthorn, ceanothus, 
and manzanita grow along with sideoats grama, blue 
grama, Junegrass, longtongue muttongrass, squirreltail, 


and blue grasses 
ca 


BLM Estimate of existing vegetation Existing 
vegetation within this MLRA comprises less than | 
percent conifer forest, 71 percent woodland, and 11 
percemt grassland (primarily Plains and Great Basin 
grassland types) and less than | percent desert. The 
conifer type is composed mainly of lower elevation 
ponderosa pine forert. It is expected that the woodland 
biome has replaced portions the grassland biome duc to 
past land use practices (Dick-Peddie 1993, McClaran 
and VanDevender 1995) 


41-Southeasterp Arizona Basin and Range 


Land use: This MLRA occurs on approximately 
153,000 acres of public land in New Mexico. Most of 
this area is used for grazing 


Elevation and topography Elevation ranges from 800 
to 1,400 meters in most places and from 1,500 meters 
to 1,800 meters in the mountains On some peaks, 
however, clevation is 2,700 meters. This area consists 
of southeast northwest trending mountain ranges with 
relatively smooth valleys separating the mountains 


Climate: The average annual precipitation ranges from 
275 to 375 mm, but as much as 900 mm at the higher 
elevations. More than half of the precipitation falls 
during July, August, and September. Snow falls 
occasionally in winter. The average annual temperature 
ranges from 13 to 17°C, and the average freeze-free 
period lasts between 150 and 250 days. 


Water: None of the streams flow continuously, 
although they may have water in them for several 
months cach year. There are no lakes or reservoirs of 
consequence. Water for irrigation generally is obtained 
by pumping ground water, and there has been a 
noticeable decrease in the ground water level in the last 
several years. Water quality is gencrally satisfactory 


Solis: The dominant soils are Orthents, Ustolls, 
Argids, and Fluvents. They have a thermic temperature 
regime and mostly aridic moisture regime 


Potential natural vegetation: This arca supports 
forest, savanna, and desert shrub vegetation. Pine-cak 
woodlands are at higher clevations. Ponderosa pine, 
Douglas-fir, live oak, New Mexico locust, Mexican 
pifion, buckbrush, and manzanita grow with an 
understory of muhlys, blucgrasses, sedges, pine 
dropseed, and squirreltail. Evergreen woodland sa- 
vannas occur at intermediate elevations. Mexican bluc 
oak, Emory oak, and turbinella oak are dominant 
species. Cone beardgrass, sideoats grama, blue grama, 
Texas bluestem, plains lovegrass, sprucetop grama, 
threeawns, and needlegrass characterize the undet-story 
Whitethorn, soaptree yucca, fourwing saltbush, 
mesquite, and ocotillo grow on drier soils at lower 
elevations The understory consists of Rothrock 
grama, black grama, alkali sacaton, curly mesquite, 
plains bristlegrass, bush muhly, and lemongrass 
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BLM Estimate of existing vegetation Existing 
vegetation within this MLRA is approximately 26 
percent woodland, 26 percent grassland, and 41 percent 
desert. This area is primarily representative of the 
Madrean vegetation that just enters the United States 
from Mexico, in southern Hidalgo County. This area 


trending mountain ranges and many smal! mesas occur 
in the western portion of the MLRA. 


Climate: The average annual precipitation ranges from 
200 to 325 mm. Maximum precipitation is from 
midspring to midautumn. The average annual 
temperature is between 13 and 18°C. An average 
freeze-free period of 200 to 240 days occurs in most of 
the area but only 180 days are freeze-free in the 
northern ends of the Pecos and Rio Grande valicys 


Water: Scarce surface water and low precipitation are 
severe limitations to the use of the area for range. The 
Rio Grande and Pecos Rivers and a few of their larger 
tributaries are the only perennial streams. Water for 

irrigation generally is obtained from these rivers or 

from wells. Ground water in deep valley fill provides 
water for domestic use and livestock, and in places for 


has a high number of vegetation types and plant species Soils: Most of the soils are Argids and Orthids. They 


found nowhere clse in New Mexico. 


Land use: This MLRA occurs on approximately 
6,677,000 acres of public land in New Mexico 


Elevation and topography: Elevation ranges from 
800 to 1,500 meters in basins and valicys, but reaches 
more than 2,600 meters in the mountains Broad desert 
basins and valicys are bordered by gently sloping to 
strongly sloping fans and terraces Steep north-south- 


are well drained and medium textured and have a 


thermic temperature regime, aridic moisture regime, 
and mixed or carbonatic mineralogy. 


Potential natural vegetation: This area supports 
desert grass-shrub vegetation. Giant dropseed and mesa 
dropseed, along with scattered shrubs such as sand 
sagebrush and yuccas, grow on the sandier soils 
Creosotebush, tarbush, catclaw, and javalinabush are on 
gravelly, calcareous foot slopes. Giant sacaton, vine- 
mesquite, desert willow, brickellbush, and mesquite 
grow in drainageways and depressions Juniper, pifion, 
scattered ponderosa pine, and Douglas-fir occur on 
upper mountain slopes 
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BLM Estimate of existing vegetation Existing 
vegetation within this MLRA comprised less than | 
percent conifer forest, 13 percent woodland, 43 percent 
grassland (dominated by Chihuahuan Desert grassland), 
and 50 percent desert (dominated by Chihuahuan 
Desert types). it is projected that desert has replaced 
some of the area formerly occupied by grassland due to 
past land use practices (Dick-Peddie 1993, McClaran 
and VanDevender 1995). 


48A-Soutbern Rocky Mountains 


Land use: This MLRA occurs on approximately 
41,000 acres of public land in New Mexico 


Elevation and topography: Elevation ranges from 
2,300 to 4,300 meters. These strongly sloping to 

precipitous mountains are dissected by many narrow 
stream velicys with steep gradients. In places, the 
upper mountain slopes and crests are covered by 

snowficlds and glaciers High plateaus and stcep- 

walled canyons are fairly common, especially in the 
west 


Climate’ >: »verage annual precipitation is generally 
het wee. 24 750 mm, but as much as 1,025 mm or 
more can fall on some of the higher mountains. Most 
of the precipitation falls in winter as snow. The 
average annual temperature ranges from 0 to 7°C, and 
the Average freeze-free period--Generally less than 70 
days 


Water: Water from the streams and lakes is abundant, 
and ground water is plentiful The lower valleys 
depend on streamflow from this area for irrigation 
water 


Sells: Most of the soils are Boralfs. They are 


moderately deep, stony and very stony, and medium 
textured. 


Potential natural vegetation: This arca supports 
forests on upper slopes, alpine tundra above timberlinc, 
and shrub-grass vegetation at lower elevations. Grasses, 
sagebrush, and other shrubs grow on the lower slopes 
and in valicys. Lodgepole pine, aspen, Douglas fir, and 
ponderosa pine are major trees of the lower forest. 
Engelmann spruce, subalpine fir, white fir, and limber 
pine intermingled with stands of aspen are typical on 
the mountain slopes. Willow, alder, and birch trees 
grow along streams. The timberiine zone is 
characterized by stunted and wind-wisted limber pinc, 
bristlecone pine, Engelmann spruce, and subalpine fir. 
Alpine grasses, herbaceous plants, and shrubs constitute 
the treeless alpine tundra. 


BLM Estimate of existing vegetation Existing 
vegetation within this MLRA is approximately 5 
percemt conifer forest, 74 percent woodland, 20 percent 
grassland, and | percent desert. The BLM portions of 
this MLRA occur on the lower slopes of the mountains 
The vegetation in these areas is woodland 


51-High Intermountain Valleys 


Land use: This MLRA occurs on approximately 
209,000 acres of public land in New Mexico 


Elevation and topography Elevation ranges from 
2,100 to 2,700 meters. Much of the area consists of 
nearly level to gently sloping old valicy fill. Gently 
sloping to steep hills underlain by basait are extensive 
in the south. Local relief is slight except in the south, 
where it is as much as 100 meters 
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Climate: The average annual precipitation ranges from Potential natural vegetation: This arca supports 

150 to $00 mm, increasing from north to south Most desert shrub-grassland vegetation. Grease wood, 

of the precipitation falls during the growing scason rabbitbrush, fourwing saltbush, saltgrass. alkali sacaton, 
The average annual temperature is between 4 to 10°C, wheatgrasses, sedges, and rushes are common at the 
and the average freeze free period ranges from 100 to lower clevations. Pifion-juniper, Indian ricegrass, bluc 
140 days grama, needle and thread, wheatgrasses, and 
bluegrasses grow at higher clevations. Narrowicaf 
cottonwood grows along the major streams 


BLM Estimate of existing vegetation Existing 
vegetation within this MLRA is approximately | 
percent conifer forest, 41 percent woodland, 3 percent 
grassland, and 55 percent desert (primarily Great Basin 
desert types). It is likely that both woodland and desert 
have encroached into grassland areas duc to past land 


use practices 


70-Pecos-Canadian Plains and Valleys 


Water: The low precipitation in the north supports 
only a sparse cover of range plants, but rainfall in the 
south is adequate for a good cover of grass and 
sagebrush Irrigation water is provided by the Rio 
Grande anc small reservoirs on intermittent streams 
flowing into the area from surrounding mountains The 
Chama River is an important water source in the south 
Wells that tap ground water in the deep valicy fill are 
also an important source of water for irrigation and 
domestic use. Salinity is a problem in much of the 
area 


Solls: Most of the soils are Argids, which are deep Land use: This MLRA occurs on approximately 

and moderately deep and coarse textured to medium 2,675,000 acres of public land in New Mexico. Cattle 

textured They have an aridic moisture regime. frigid and sheep grazing is the principal enterprise Eastern 

temperature regime, and mixed mineralogy slopes of the high mesas in the north are covered by 
forest vegetation, but the total forested arca is small 


Elevation and topography: Elevation ranges from 
1,200 to 2,100 meters, increasing gradually from 
southeast to northwest, but reaches 2,400 meters on a 
few mesas and mountains. Most of these dissected 
high plains are gently sloping to rolling, but bands of 
steep slopes and rough broken land border the stream 
valleys. A few isolated mountains, mesas, and canyon 
walls have steep to very steep slopes. Valicy floors are 
mostly narrow and cut by stream channels 


Climate: The average annual precipitation is between 
300 and 400 mam, but it fluctuates widely from year to 
year Maximum precipitation is from late spring t 
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early autumn The average annual temperature ranges BLM Estimate of existing vegetation: Existing 
from 10 to 16°C, and the average freeze-free period is vegetation within this MLRA is made up of less than | 
between 135 to 200 days, decreasing from cutheast to § percent conifer forest, 2) percent woodland, 42 percent 
north west grassland (Great Plains grassland types), and 37 percent 
desert. It is likely that both woodland and desert have 
Water: Water is scarce throughout the arca because of encroached imto grassland arcas duc to past land use 
the low and erratic precipitation and the few perennial practices. In addition, a large percentage of the 
streams. Ground water in deep sand and gravel in the woodland biome in this MLRA is dominated by 
north and from limestone in the southern two-thirds of shinnery oak which has dominated Great Plains mid- 
the area provides water for domestic use and for and tall grass types duc to past land use practices. 
livestock, and locally i provides water for irrigation 
Ground water is scarce in areas where shale and 77-Seuthern High Plains 


sandstone are near the surface 


Solis: Most of the soils are Orthids, Argids, and 
Ustolis. They are well drained and moderately fine 
textured to moderately coarse textured and have mixed 
mineralogy. in the north and west, these soils have a 
mesic temperature regime and in the south and cast a 
thermic temperature regime. They have an ustic or 
aridic moisture regime 


Potential astural vegetation: This arca supports 
plains grassland vegetation that is dominated by short 
and mid-grasses Blue grama ts the dominant species 
Western wheatgrass is the associated species in the 
northern part of the area, while lesser amounts of blue 
grama in association with black grama, galleta, New [and use: This MLRA occurs on approximately 
Mexico feathergrass, and a variety of shrubs, halt 10,000 acres of public land in New Mexico. 
shrubs, and forbs characterize the southern part 
Scattered juniper and pthon with an understory of Elevation and topography Elevation ranges from 800 
sidecats grama, bottiebrush squirreltail, and western to 2,000 meters, increasing gradually from southeast to 
wheatgrass grow on shallow soils and in escarpments. northwest’ These smooth high plains are gently 
Ponderosa pine grows on north and cast slopes of the — sloping, but along the major rivers, breaks are very 
high mesas steep. The deep sand in the southwest has an irregular 
dune topography. 


Climate: The average annual precipitation is between 
375 and 550 mm, but it Muctuates widely from year to 
year. Maximum precipitation is from late spring 
through autumn. The low precipitation in winter is 
mainly snow. The average annual temperature ranges 
from 13 to 17°C, and the average freeze free period 
ranges from 130 to 220 days, increasing from north to 
sovth and from west to cast. 


Water: The moderately low and erratic precipitation 
serves as the source of water for dry-farmed crops and 
range. Perennial streams are few, they Nuctuate widely 
in flow from year to year and are minimally 


Hf 


used for wrigation Sard and gravel throughout the 
central and northern parts of the arca yield an 
sbundance of ground water. Irrigation water s 
obtained from weils, but in the central and southern 
parts withdrawals exceed recharge, and the water tabic 
is gradually deciiming. Some arcas formerly irrigated 
are now dry-farmed. 


Selis: Most of the soils are Ustolls and Ustalfs. They 
are deep, fine, and medium textured and coarse 
textured. These soils have « mesic or thermic tem- 
perature regime, wstic mowsture regime, and mixed oF 
carbonatic mincralogy. 


Potential natural vegetation: This arca supports « 
short grass community characterized by blue grama and 
buffalograss. Mid-grasses such as sideoats grama grow 
on the more open soils and breaks. Tall grasses such 
as sand bluestem, little blucsiem, and Indiangrass grow 
mixed with shmncry oak and sand sagebrush on the 
sandy soils. A wide range of perennial forbs grow on 
the sandicr soils and are characterized by dotted 


ga yicather, pitchersage, sagewort, bush sunflower, and 
daicas 


BLM Fstimate of existing vegetation: 


Existing vegetetion within ths MLRA is approximately 
35 percent woodland, 62 grassland, and about | percent 
desert A large portion of the woodland biome im this 
MLRA is dominated by shinacry oak which has 

dominated Great Plains mid- and tall grass types duc to 


pest land use practices. 


VEGETATION 


Ecological status of vegetative communities on public 
lands in New Mexico bas been classified as | percent 
potential natural community (PNC), 35 percent late 
seral, 46 percent mid seral, 14 percent carly serail, and 
3 percent unclassified (USDI, BLM, 1996 - Public 
Land Statistics.) Trend on public lands was classified 
as 41 percent in an upward trend, 55 percent in « static 
trend, and 4 percent in s downward wend. (USDI, BLM 
1995 - National Range Inventory Report). These 
conditions are reflected in the MLRA descriptions 
above. In addition, these conditions are indicative of, 
at least in part, ongoing BLM livestock and vegetation 
management efforts. McCormick and Galt (1993) 
found, in analysis of vegetation condition and trend 
studies conducted within the BLMs Las Cruces Field 
Office and repeated every 10 years since the 1950s, 
that both ecological condition and trend have sicadily 
increased since then. Their data showed that perennial 
plant cover increased from 14 percent to 35 percent, 
bare ground decreased from 72 percent to 24 percent, 
and litter increased from 15 percent to 28 percent. In 
addition, 58 percent of the study sites improved one oF 
more range condition classes. Thirty-nine percent of 
the study sites showed no change im range condition, 
and of these, half were in fair and half were in good 
condition. During the same time period total livestock 
numbers increased by 22 percent within the six 
counties encompassed by the Field Office. The 
improvement to can be attributed to management 
activities and increased precipitation in recent years. 


BLM range management activities are primarily 
directed a1 manipulation of cattle stocking rates and 
construction of range improvements such as fencing 
and water developments to better distribute grazing 
pressure. In addition, BLM undertakes direct 
Vegetation manipulation projects (primarily using 
herbicides) to restore grasslands thet have been 
dominated by shrub species. For cxample, the average 
annual management activities of ie BLM New Mexico 
Rangeland Management Program in a four year period 
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from fiscal year 1989 to fiscal year 1992 included: 
20,500 acres of brush control, 100 acres of seedings, 
300 acres of soil stabilization, 6 water 
Getenbon/diversice structures contammeg a tow! of 
3,200 cubic yards, 45 pipelines totaling 52 miles in 
length, 15 reservoirs totalling 18,556 cubic yards of 
storage 3 spring developments, | water catchment 
storing 20,000 gallons of min weter, 8 wells, 45,135 
gallons of water storage and drinking facilities, and 71 
miles of feace (USDI, BLM 1989, 1990, 1991, 1992 - 
Public Land Statistics) Table 3-3 depicts the existing 
dist. bution of vegetation management effort by MLRA. 
It shows that most of the management effort on public 
lands is directed at MLRAs 36, 42, and 70. These 
MLRAs cacompass 78 percent of the public land 
ecteage in New Mexico, but also contain the bulk of 
the desert areas of New Mexico where « large amount 
of the carly. and mid-sera! vegetation occur. 


Riparian areas on public land im New Mexico are 
generally characterized by low. and mid- cievation 
ripanan broed-leaf deciduous forest types. Vanous 
coftonwood and willow species characterize the 
overstory im areas where the riperian vegetative 
community is in relatively good condition. Various 
grasses and grass-like plants (sedges bullrush. 
scowrmg rush) compose the understory Managrability 
of these areas is high, and successful, fast results can 
be expected from riparian management activities, BLM 
estumates thet 19.600 acres of public land are occupied 
by saltcedar (BLM, Western Weed Team 
Memorandum, 1997). In areas where saltcedar 

dom mates, manageability «low Saltcedar » difficult 
and expensive to remove. due to the need for removal 
by hand or by use of beavy equipment. followed by the 
use of bertecides and then planting of native tree 


species, 


Most renning water (lotic) npanan systems occurring 
on public lend within New Mexico have 

been imventoned consistent with BLM procedures for 
rating riparian functional condition (USDI, BLM 1995). 
However, lakes, ponds. and playas (lentic wetland 
systems) have not all been inventoried § Riperian 
condition # rated as one of four categories: proper 
fenchonmg condition. functioning at risk. 
nonfunctional, of not determined (see the Glossary for 
full definitions of these terms) Under this rating 
system it should be noted thet « stream reach can reach 
proper functioning condition at s mid seral ecolagn 
state, long before reaching late sera! of chomax 
condo 


When iaventoried, cach spring of stream divided into 
segment on reaches thet have similar physical and 


biologic characteristics. For example « siecp, narrow 
boulder strewn reach with New Mexico alders 
separated from a wide, meandering gravelly reach with 
Goodding willows and cottonwoods. Functional 
condition of cack segment is rated (based upon physical 
and biologic factors existing mm that particular segment) 
agains! the management capsbility of that segment on « 
standardized score card. Condition is not rated totally 
against biotic potential ot climax vegetation. In many 
cases, management problems occurring upstream or on 
uplands on other than public iand lami the 
manageability of a particular segment. These factors 
are taken into account when « segment is rated. With 
regard to this situation, BLM commonly manages only 
& very small percentage of « given stream and its 
upland watershed. 


Based on existing inventory data, lotic riparian arcas on 
public land in New Mexico total 427 miles, containing 
13,285 acres of riparian habitat located in 244 stream 
segments (Table 3-4). Statewide, is 38 stream 
segments are in proper functioning condition, 116 
segments are functional at risk, 38 segments are not 
functional, and 52 have not been inventoried. Of the 
total areas, 160 segments are grazed and 84 scgments 
are excluded from grazing. Of the grazed areas, 14 are 
im proper functioning condition, 85 are functional at 
risk, 31 are not functional, and 30 have not been 
inventoried. Of the excluded ereas, 24 are in proper 
functioning condition, 31 are functional at risk, 7 are 
not functional, and 22 have not been inventoried. 
Table 3-5 depicts the current functional condition rating 
of nparian segments currently not meeting the 
standards for cach alternative. The following 
assumptions were made to determine which arcas 
currently don't meet the proposed and alternative 
Standards 


RAC and County Alternatives - Arcas in Not 
Functional condition and Functional At Risk 
condition with a Not Apparent or Downward 
trend do not meet the proposed Standards. 


No Action and Fallback Alternatives - Arcas 
in Not Functional condition and Functional At 
Risk condition do not meet the proposed 
Standards 


As with upland vegetation management activities. 
BLM has been steadily working on improving mpanan 
conditions. While much work is yet to be 

done, BLM is implementing 62 Activity Plans (on-the- 
ground management plans) with specific riparian 
management otyectives Projects implemented through 
these plans include projects such as construction of 
livestock cxachusion fences (107 miles of stream on 
puttic land have been cactuded from grazing to date). 


graying management edjustments (in most POs). 
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Table 3-4 
Riparian Conditions by Grazing Status 
CONDITION LATING (GRATING STATUS Mn ACRES ~UMBEE OF SEPARA 
@SOaNTs 
PROPER FUNCTIONING CONDITION EXCLL DED ht) 77% 24 
FUNCTIONAL AT RISK EXCLL DED ‘ ae 1 
NOT PUNCTIONAL EXCLL DED 21 $i 7 
NOT DPTERMINED EXCLL DED + » 2 
TOTAL EXC1ADED mm) 4) he 
PROPER FUNCTIONING CONDITION CRATID , 131 14 
FUNCTIONAL AT RISK CRATFD 1% ee) * 
NOT FUNCTIONAL (RATFD 1 eek) 31 
NOT DETERMINED CRATID ’ i- » 
TOTAL GRATED 2 ra a 
GRAND TOTAL ar isms 244 


Source: New Mexico BLM Riparian Database. Data obtained from BLM Functional Condition Inventories. 


TABLE 3-5 


THE STANDARDS FOR EACH ALTERNATIVE. 
soncentgpansesess 
CONDITION 


NO ACTION 


AREAS IN NOT FUNCTIONAL CONDITION AND 
FUNCTIONAL AT RISK CONDITION THAT DO NOT MEFT 
THE STANDARDS POR THIS ALTERNATIVE 


154 


RAC 


AREAS IN NOT FUNCTIONAL CONDITION AND 
FUNCTIONAL AT RISK CONDITION WITH A NOT 
APPARENT OR DOWNWARD TREND THAT DO NOT 
MEET THE STANDARDS FOR THIS ALTERNATIVE 


112 


COUNTY 


AREAS IN NOT FUNCTIONAL CONDITION AND 
FUNCTIONAL AT RISK CONDITION WITH A NOT 
APPARENT OR DOWNWARD TREND THAT DO NOT 
MEET THE STANDARDS POR THIS ALTERNATIVI 


112 


FALLBACK 


AREAS IN NOT FUNCTIONAL CONDITION ANT" 
FUNCTIONAL AT RISK CONDITION THAT DO NOT MEFI 
THE STANDARDS POR THIS ALTERNATIVI 


14 


Source: Analysis of data derived from New Mexico BLM Riparian Database 
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riparian tree plantings in many FOs, fisheries work 
(particularly in the Taos FO poriions of the Rio Grande), 
and salicedar removal by band and approved chemical 
treatments. A few multi-land owner efforts to improve 
watersheds and riparian arcas are currently underway, 
such as the current efforts on the Rio Puerco in the 
Albuquerque FO and Laborcita Canyon in the Las Cruces 
FO. 


Grazing systems have been devised that maintain or 
improve riparian bealth. For examplic, conservative 
grazing during the winter can provide some livestock use 
without damaging growing plants and avoiding heavy 


concentrations of livestock in the riparian area. However, 


riparian arcas that are adversely affected, at least in part, 
by ongoing grazing are of continuing concern in 
managing public lands. BLM grazing is not the only 
probiem affecting public land riparian areas. Because of 
the scattered pattern of public land riparian parcels, a 
great many other non-BLM related factors affect them, 
including mineral developments, non-BLM grazing, 
recreation activities, watershed problems on other lands, 
urban areas, channelization, and water diversions. 
Saltcedar infestations both on and off public lands also 
are major impediments to achieving proper functioning 
condition. Regardless of the problem or solution im a 
particular area, past experience bas shown that 
improvement of public land riparian areas best occurs 
through multi-land owner cooperative efforts on entire 
watersheds. 


SOILS 


Most of the public lands in New Mexico are in a semi- 
arid environment with a range in parent material and 
vegetation that allows a wide varicty of soils to develop. 
This variety affects the use and management of the 
public lands. Soil types on the public lands vary in 
depth, texture, color, structure, rock content, pH, nutrient 
status, water holding capacity, and other characteristics. 
Soil properties inflvence and, in some instances, control 
the amount and kinds of vegetation or land use. Soil 
variation is often dramatic, changing over short distances, 
whether on forest, woodland, grassland, or riparian soil 
types. Upland soils are generally less resilient to impacts 


and slower to respond to management than are soils 
within riparian and wetland areas. 


The NRCS has divided New Mexico into nine geographic 


areas (MLRAs) based on patterns of soil, climate, water 
resources, and land uses. Soil descriptions for each 


MLRA utilize the soil taxonomy to identify broad groups 
of soils. At the broadest or highest taxonomic grouping 
arc soil orders. Four of the 11 soil orders, Alfisois, 
Aridisols, Extisols, and Mollisols, compose the majority 
of soils in New Mexico. 


Alfisols are mineral soils that develop in cool moist 
regions, often under woodland and forest cover, and have 
a significant accumulation of clay in the subsurface. 
They are capabie of storing and providing more moisture 
and nutrients for plants than Iess developed soils or soils 
at lower elevations. Alfisols are generally productive 
soils that respond well to changes in management. 
Alfisols are major components in MLRAs 39, 48A, and 
77. Subdivisions of Alfisols in these MLRAs include 


Eutroboralts, Cryoboralfs, Haplustalfs, and Paleustalfs. 


Aridisols are mincral soils that have developed in dry 
regions. They are light colored; low in organic matier; 
and may have accumulations of sodium, soluble salts, 
and lime. Aridisols are common in the desert shrub, 
sagebrush, and pifon juniper vegetation communities. 
Without irrigation, Aridisols are not as productive as 
those that receive more precipitation and as such, they 
are slower to respond to changes in management. 
Aridisols are major components in MLRAs 36, 37, 39 
(low elevation), 41, 42, 51, and 70. Subdivisions of 
Aridisols in these MLRAs include Haplargids, 
Calciorthids, Camborthids, Palcargids, Paliorthids, 
Gypsiorthids, and Natrargids. 


Entisols are mineral soils that lack profile development 
(soil horizons) and are often calied young soils. Entisols 
are formed in recently deposited material that typically is 
coarse textured and low in nutrients. They are offen 
found in lower clevations, and arid and semiarid 
environments supporting desert shrub and sagebrush 
communities. However, they do occur in all MLRAs, 
especially along existing stream channels and floodplains. 
They generally respond slowly to changes in 
management. Entisols are major components in MLRAs 
36, 37, 39, 41, 42, and 48A. Subdivisions of Entisols in 
these MLRAs include Torriorthents, Torrifluvents, 
Ustifluvents, Torrispamments, Ustorthents, and 
Cryorthents. 


Mollisols are mineral soiis that have thick, dark-colored 
surface horizons rich in organic matter. They are fertile 
and extend from the higher mountains to the prairie 
grassiands where they are most abundant. Mollisol soils 
support the piains grasslands, chapparral-mountain shrub, 
mountain and plateau gressiands, and coniferous- 
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most productive soils and respond well to management 
changes. Moilisols are major components in MLRAs 39, 
41, 48A, 70, and 77. Subdivisions of Mollisols in these 


Soil erosion is influenced by climate, topography, soil 
properties, soil condition, cover, and land use. Of ail 
the factors, soil cover is mosi important (USD/, BLM 
1994 Rangeland Reform Draft EIS). Cover and land use 
are the two factors that BLM can influence to control 
indicates that cover values of 30 to 40 percent are the 
lowest needed to control sheet and rill erosion and that 
20 percent is needed to prevent wind erosion (USD/, 
BLM 1994 Rangeland Reform Draft EIS). The 3 to 40 
percent minimum cover values are more pertinent to and 
areas where cover is naturally sparse. Cover values of 
85 percent are not uncommon in the plains grasslands 
(USDI, BLM 1994 Rangeland Reform Draft EIS). 

and foliar cover) and natural litter. 


Natural litter is the uppermosi sightly decayed layer of 
organic matter on the soil surface. It not only adds soil 
cover but it also adds to the overall soil health by 
improving soil structure, thus improving the ability of 
the soil to absorb water. Litter also supplies nutrients to 
the soil. 


Rangelands are affected by all three types of water 
erosion - sheet-rill, gully, and streambank. Sheet-rill 
erosion is insidious because it generally goes unnoticed 
as it removes very small amounts of soil over broad 
areas. Conversely, gully and streambank erosion are far 
more noticeable. Many uplands, especially in the arid 
areas, have an arroyo (gully) network inscribed 
throughout, replacing what were once grass-covered 
swales. As a result, water flow patterns in arid areas 
have been altered, causing an increase in size and 
frequency of runoff events and sediment yield to local 
water sources. Arroyos lower water tables and alter soi! 
have concluded that 75 percent of the erosion in desert 


systems is the result of arroyo and streambank erosion 
(USDI, BLM, 1994 Rangeland reform EIS). 


passes into a down-cutting phase, followed by channel 
"Data from several streams in New Mexico and the 
changing flows. The lower reaches of these streams 
show evidence of renewed floodplain building within the 
arroyo walls.“ (Gellis 1991.) 


WATER 


The State of New Mexico estimates that New Mexico 
has approximately 117,000 miles of watercourses, of 
which 6,000 miles are perennial (New Mexico Water 
Quality Control Commission, [NMWQCC] 1998). 
Comparatively, the number of miles of perennial streams 
on public lands is small, only 433 (USDI, BLM 1997 
Public Land Statistics). There are no estimates of the 
miles of ephemeral channels on public lands. 


The following water discussion is summanzed from 
NMWOQCC 1998. 


Surface waters in NM include headwaters of three 
principal drainages of the U.S.: the San Juan and 
Colorado River Basins contribute to the Colorado River; 
the Arkansas-White-Red River Basins contributes to the 
Mississippi River; and the Rio Grande and Pecos River 
Basins contribute to the Gulf of Mexico. There are also 
internally . 


Total annual streamflow in new NM is over 5.7 million 
acre-feet, with precipitation within NM providing 3.3 
million acre-feet. The remainder of the flow is primarily 
inflow from Colorado. 


Quality of surface water varies within the state. Water 
from the high mountains is generally excellent quality. 

As the water flows downstream many factors contribute 
to degradation of the water quality. These factors 
include evapotranspiration, evaporation, pollution loading 
from man’s activities, and changes due to beneficial 

uses. Some basins are well known for their water 
quality problems, such as the San Juan with the high salt 
content in the rocks and soils, or the Rio Puerco Basin 
with its fine textured valley fills that are high sediment 


producers 
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The following hydrogeology discussion 1s summarized 
from NMWOQCC 1998. 


The hydrogeology of NM is also variable and complex. 
thus quality and quantity of ground water varies by 
and gravel (sedimentary deposits) are the most 


pollution control measures. 


According to NMWQCC (1998), NPS pollution is from 
sources mcluding recreation, hydromodification (dams. 
eic.), resource extraction, construction, silviculture, and 
agriculture is responsible for more than 96 percent of the 
impairment to the state's surface water. Of these 
sources, grazing on rangelands accounts for 29.5 percent 
of the total NPS contribution to surface water quality 


Valley or basin fill are the most important aquifers in the impairments of the state. Grazing is a probable major 


vulnerable to contamination from surface discharges 
because they are shallow (NMWQCC 1998). 
Maintenance of surface water quality is necessary to 
protect the ground water. 


Water quality management in New Mexico has both state 
and federal aspects. The state, through the NMWQCC 
amd New Mexico Environment Department (NMED), 
streams of segments of streams, assesses the quality of 
10 protect and maintain water quality. The state also 
coordinates with the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency in impiementing the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1288), popularly known as the 
Clean Water Act and other federal acts which contain 
water quality protection provisions. 

“Over 3,337 assessed river miles [in the state] have 
impaired designated or attainable uses. Many of the 
stream reaches have more than one impaired use. Use 
impairment is frequently due to several causal agents 
from several sources. Overall, twelve of the state's 
fourteen designated uses have been impaired by point or 
nonpoint sources of pollutants. Ali subcategories of both 
the coldwater and warmwater fishery uses, as wel) as the 
contact recreation, domestic water supply, fish culture, 
and livestock anc wildlife watering uses have been 
impaired” (NMWQCC 1998). 


Programs and measures to contro! pollution in New 
Elimination program for point source discharges and the 
state certification process for permits issued under this 
program, state certification of federal dredge-and-fill 
water regulations, state review of federal actions under 
the consistency provisions of the federal Clean Water 
Act, and agreements between NMED and federal and 


other agencies to implement nonpoint source (NPS) 


source of pollutants which may contribute to water 
quality impairments on approximately 2,474 stream 
miles, and 4 minor source of pollutants which may 
contnibute to water quality impairments on approximately 
676 stream miles. 


Undoubtedly, many of the 448 miles of perennial 
streams on public lands have been impacted by grazing 
in the past. Of the 163 water quality-limited stream 
reaches identified by NMED (1998), approximately 46 
have public lands within their watershed. Forty-two of 
these (91 percent) have grazing identified as one of the 
probable sources of pollutants. 


Water quality can be improved. For example, riparian 
areas with lush vegetation contribute to improved water 
quality and removal of sediment as the water moves 
through, rebuilding floodpiains and reducing erosion of 
streambanks. Riparian areas also act as a sponge to hold 
water in streambanks and release water slowly, 
increasing the amount of water available year-long. 


Under the Clean Water Act and a Memorandum of 
Understanding with the NMED, BLM is the designated 
agency for water quality management on public lands 
and is responsible for the control and reduction of NPS 
pollution on these lands. NPS pollution is directly 
related to land use practices, and sediment is the 
principle pollutant from public land activities 
(NMWQCC, 1998). One of the key tools in reducing 
NPS pollution is the identification and application of best 
management practices (BMPs) to every activity with the 
potential to impact water quality. BMPs should be the 
best combination of structural and nonstructural 
measures working together to reduce or prevent water 
quality impairment 


it is BLM policy that project planning and 
implementation include site-specific BMPs to address 
NPS pollution concerns. This effort is coordinated with 
the State of New Mexico NPS Management Program 
outlined in (NMWQCC 1998). Examples of BMPs that 
have been used on public lands include the following 
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° Grazing - grazing plans and systems, reducing 
livestock, redistributing livestock (fences, wells, 
salting, ctc.), modifying grazing scasons, using 


multitude of situations where the proper answer should 
be "Nobody knows"*(Alired 1996). 


rangeland treatments to improve condition (brush Prior to 1934, the federal government did not control 


control, seeding, cic.) and modifying treatments 
to reduce soil disturbance 


° Reads and Rights-of-Way Minimizing soi! 
disturbance, rerouting to avoid streams, stream 
armoring, stream crossings, controlling runon 
and runoff, and designing structures to withstand 
storms. 


° Recreation - road closures, providing sanitary 
facilities 


. Riparian - protecting arcas, controlling 
saltcedar, plantings of desirable species 


° Of] and Gas - closing and remediating pits, 
reseeding arcas, building crosion control dams or 
berms, and avoiding casing in sensitive arcas 


While the BMP terminology is relatively new, the 
concept is not. Nearly 50 years ago, BLM and other 
federal agencies began restoring western landscapes, as 
demonstrated by the efforts undertaken since the 1950s in 
the Rio Puerco watershed to control erosion and 
sedimentation through reseeding of depicted rangelands 
and construction of bundreds of crosion control dams, as 
well as adjustments to grazing management practices 
(Rio Puerco Special Project Evaluation Report, 1972). 


GRAZING ADMINISTRATION 


The current Rangeland Management Program can be 
more casily understood with some historical beckground 
of bow it bas developed, both successfully and with some 
setbecks, over the past century. 


Rangelands were significantly changed around the turn of 
the century. Many ercas that were previously grasslands 
were converted to brush lands. In the south, creosote 
and mesquite came to dominate the landscape while in 
the north. sagebrush and pifhon/juniper trees became most 
common. “The explanations for vegetation change secm 
to be as numerous as the explaincrs themselves. Recent 
workers tend to view vegetation change as the result of 
several, factors, none of which can always be singled ovt 
as the most influential. Clearly, [historic] livestock 
grazing ..must bear justly the responsibility of a number 
of evils, but # has beceme « convenient scapegoat for a 


livestock grazing on public land. In 1934 the Taylor 
Grazing Act (TGA) was signed. It sought “to stop injury 
to the public grazing lands by preventing overgrazing and 
soil deterioration: to provide for thei orderly use, 
improvement, and development, [and] to stabilize the 
livestock industry dependent upon the public range” 
(TGA 1934). 


In the 1930s and 1940s the Division of Grazing, later the 
Grazing Service, later BLM, worked through the grazing 
advisory board, to identify where the public lands were, 
what had been the prior use by ranchers, what the range 
conditions were, and where range improvements were 
needed. Through this consultation, the Division was abic 
to establish future grazing allotment boundaries, seasons 
of use, types of livestock and preference. Preference was 
identified in AUMs and was attached to base properties 
controlled by the various permitiees/lessees. Permits and 
leases were then developed in concert with the 
preference, allotment boundaries, season of use, and kind 
of livestock. Where the land could not support the 
preference levels of use, a portion of the preference was 
placed in suspended nonuse and the permit or Icase 
reflected the remaining portion as active use. 


in the 1950s there was « significant drought. In New 
Mexico, the drought was perhaps second only to one that 
had occurred nearly 700 years carlier from 1275 to 1299. 
Many acres of grassland were thinned. Black grama 
losses were reported as high as 30 percent on 
conservatively grazed areas to 100 percent on ungrazed 
areas. In addition to the grass, shrubs and trees were 
lost (Allred 1996). 


In the 1950s and 1960s the BLM worked to construct 
range improvements and treated the land to reduce 
erosion and help the land recover. In the mid-1960s 


BLM added grazing programs that would improve the 
range condition. 


In the 1960s and 1970s large sagebrush and pinon- 


juniper chainings were compicted in the northwestern 
part of the state to improve watershed conditions, wildlife 


habitat, and livestock forage Slash piles were burned. 
and the chained areas often seeded to perennial grasses. 


In the 1970s, the BLM began preparing EIS as part of 
the Rangeland Management Program. This usually 
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included conducting rangeland surveys to project grazing 
capacity. Once the capacities were estimated and the 
EISs compicte, the BLM started making livestock grazing 
adj usiments 


In the 1980s, the BLM began using multpic-ycar 
monitoring to confirm or adjusi grazing capacities. 
Usually an allotment was monitored for five-years and 


then the studies were evaluated. Afier cvaluation, the 
allotments capecity was adjusied to be consisical with 
the monitoring. In some cases the capacity was adjusied 
upward and in some cases it was adjusted downward In 
most cases, the adjustments were incorporated through 
agreement between the permitiee and BLM. In some 
cases, allotment plans were developed to incorporate land 
treatment and/or more intensive grazing management to 
achieve the management objectives. 


In 1986 the Public Land Statusncs reported that the 


By the 1990s, the BLM had ensured that most of the 
allotment stocking rates consistent with the grazing 
capecities established by rangeland monitoring of 
surveys. There were exceptions, however, these often 
included low priority allotments such as smal! scattered 
tracts. Often, BLM does not regulate the actual grazing 
numbers on these tracts uniess there are unusual 
circumstances. 


By 1995, the BLM reported that only 4 percent of 
public lands in New Mexico showed s downward wend 


(USDI, BLM 1995 - National Range Inventory Report) 
A combination of factors may bave been responsible for 
the downward wend. First of ali, many brush and twee 
species continued to increase. The loss of the fire cycie 
also appeared to be a major contributor. Although it may 
have been in part duc to grazing animals removing the 
fine fucis, 2 major contributor was the BLM's past fire 
control program (Swetnam and Betancourt 1990). 


In other cases, the problem may have been animal 
concentration. Some arcas (due to topography, water, or 
vegetation) appeal to animals more than others. 
Although an allotment may be stocked properly, 
concentration areas continue to be grazed above optimum 
levels. The BLM is now focusing on solving these 
problems. For cxampic, BLM’s first priority is to ensure 
that riparian areas are properly functioning and 
management is not adversely affecting them. 


: Forty one percent of Public lands were showing an 


upward trend by 1995. (USDI, BLM 1995 - National 
Range Inventory Report) These acres may not mect the 
optimum condition today, however, current management 
practices will allow the land to achieve the objectives. 


Fifty-five percent of public lands were showing «4 static 
tread by 1995 (USDI, BLM 1995 - National Range 
Inventory Report), meaning that the current condition has 
stabilized. This condition often cxists where optimum 
conditions have been achieved, where the land is 

domi sated by brush species, and at the lower sera! stages. 
Wher: deep rooted brush species dominate, change 
comes very slowly, even under optimum management 
programs, uniess the programs include brush and tree 
control. To improve these lands, BLM cooperates with 
individual ranchers to develop rangeland programs that 
include improved grazing distribution, grazing deferment, 
and brush control. Success has been made in thinning 
sagebrush with the herbicide Spike 20-P in northern New 
Mexico. As sagebrush was thinned there was increased 
herbaceous vegetation production resulting in increased 
ground cover. This increased production and ground 
cover resulted in watershed protection and crosion 
reduction as well as wildlife and livestock forage 

bene fits. 


By 1996, the BLM changed its range condition reporting 
categories; however, a direct comparison can be made 
between the new and old categories. The following 
figures that were reported in the Public Land Stanstics 


1996 show « rapid improvement since 1986: 
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PNC (excellent) 1 percent 
Late Seral (good) 35 percent 
Mid Seral (fair) 4% percent 
Early Seral (poor) 14 percent 
Unclassified 3 percent 


(* Total does not equal 100 percent duc to rounding) 


Although percentages of the PNC and mid-scral 
ecological stages remained virtuaily unchanged, the late 
seral increased by 45.8 percent and carly serail was 
reduced by 39.1 percent. The PNC condition is not 
always the desired condition for the public lands, since it 
may not always provide the best mix of vegetation for 
desired biological and social values (Council of 
Agriculture Science and Technology 1996). Maximum 
vegetation diversity, often the most desirable objective 
for livestock and some species of wildlife, occurs 
frequently not at climax, but in the mid-to late seral 
stages (USDI, BLM, 1990-Sate of the Public 
Rangelands). This is because the mix of plants for use 
on the area may be suboptimal and other stages often 
provide for more diversity (Council of Agriculture 
Science and Technology, 1996). 


Current Grazing Management 


Today the BLM administers livestock grazing on fede:al 
land under the authority of Sections 3 and 15 of the TGA 
of 1934. Other lews governing livestock grazing on 
federal land include the Bankhead-Jones Farm and Tenant 
Act, National Environmental Policy Act NEPA, FLPMA 
and PRIA. 


Livestock grazing is authorized through grazing permits 
and leases which are, typically, issued for « 10-year 
term. The permit identifies the grazing preference for 
base properties controlled by the permitice/lessee. The 
preference includes active use and suspended nonuse 


For the active use, the permit/icase identifies the number 
and types of livestock and periods of use. 


Suspended nonuse represents that portion of the 
preference that is beld in suspense by BLM and 
cannot be activated by the permitice/lessee. Offen the 
suspended preference is the result of BLM's monitoring 
program indicating that the grazing capacity of an 
allotment is not adequate to support full preference 
numbers. 


Each year the permitiec/lessee is provided the opportunity 
to apply for a portion of the active use to be in nonuse. 
The nonuse that is initiated by the permitice/lessec is 
different from suspended nonuse. When BLM approves 
the nonuse applied for by the livestock operator, the 
operator does not have to pay for the identified AUMs. 


BLM records show that 1,891,665 active use AUMs of 
preference are currently attached to base properties for 
New Mexico. Of the 1,968,341 AUMs of preference, 
76,576 AUMs are held in suspended nonuse. BLM 
records show that 1,891,665 AUMs of forage from the 
lands BLM sdministers are active or available for use. 
Preference, suspended nonuse, end active use are all 
reflected on the permits and/or leases. 


In New Mexico, more than 2,000 operators are authorized 
to graze livestock on 2,193 allotments. Of these 
allotments, 1,321 have livestock grazing suthorized by 
permits issued under Section 3. There are 872 grazing 
allotments where grazing is authorized by leases under 
Section 15 of the TGA. Allotments vary in size in regard 
to the number of active AUMs. The smalicst allotment 
contains one | AUM, while the largest has 37,940 
AUMs. The types of livestock authorized to graze on the 
public lands include cattle, horses, sheep, and goats. 
Sheep and goats can be found mostly in the Las Cruces, 
Carisbad, Farmington, Albuquerque, Roswell and Taos 
Field Offices. 


Seven POs are responsible for administering the grazing 
regulations on public lands at the local level. (see Map |- 
1 in Chapter 1) However, cach office is distinct, varying 
in size, types of resource programs, budget, and 
personnel. These factors and others affect the intensity of 
management devoted to the public lands. The number of 
permits, leases and AUMs for cach field office are shown 
in Table 3-6 


The laws mentioned above direct the BLM in its 
responsibility to authorize and manage livestock grazing 
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TABLE 3-4 
NUMBER OF PERMITS AND LEASES AND AUMS BY FIELD OFFICE 


b artmington 121,970 

Las Creces 638,975; 

Albuquerque 146,294 

Roswell 367,049 

Secerro 238,472 

Taos 53,396 45,020 8,376 104 163 
Total 1,968,341 1891 665 76,676 1321 R72 


| Dees not mctude Al'Ms of forage for Mct iregor Range 


wse wader the principles of multiple use and sustained 
yield, and to prevent the degradation of the rangeland 
resources by providing for their orderly use, 
improvement, and development. Early planning 
documents such as the Management Framework Plan 
(MFP) and grazing EIS's established resource objectives 
along with management actions aceded to attain them. 
Valid MFP decisions and related information were later 
incorporated to support the BLM's present planning 
document, the RMP. Today, BLM combines the RMP 
and EIS to fulfill their commitment to implement 
livestock gra7ing program that is in compliance with 
NEPA. 


RMP/EIS documents have been written for cach field 
office which is responsible for implementing its 
individual RMP decisions. (For a list of the various 
RMP's refer to Chapter 1.) 


In the 1980s, BLM developed allotment classification 
criteria to assist individual field offices in identifying 
allotments with the highest priority for public 
investments Allotments in the “Improve” category 
were the bighest priority for management aticntion and 


range improvement mvestment 


Allotments were placed in one of three categories based 
on BLM criteria as shown below. The criteria for cach 
category were numerous and scidom would an allotment 
mect all criteria for a category. 


. a Cay Gay 
present range condition is satisfactory 
allotments have a moderate of high resource 
production potential, and are producing ncar 
their potential (or trend is moving im that 
direction) 
ho serious resource-use conflicts controversies 
exit 
opportunities may exist for positive economic 
return from public investments 
present management appears satisfactory 
other local criteria 


* “Improve” (1) category - 
present range condition ® unsatisfactory 
allotments have a moderate of high resource 
production potential, and are producing at low 
to moderate levels 
serious resource use Conflicts controversy exist 
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opportunites cxmi for positive economac 
reture from putt investments 

preserA matagemeni appears unsatisfactory 
Otter local criteria 


* “Custodial” (C) category - 

- (present range condition is not « factor 

- allotment have s low resource production 
potential. and are producing at low to 
moderate levels 
lumited resource -use conflicts/controversy may 
exist 
opportunities for positive economic return 
on public investments do not exist of are 
constrained by technological of economic 
factors 
opportunities exist to achieve the allotments 
potential through changes in management 
other local criteria 


Allounents within cach category do not have to meet all 


the criteria to be managed according to the category 
otyectives. Grazing allotments w.thin New Mexico 


have been categorized as follows 

Category M 870 allotments 4,765,981 acres 
Category | 561 allotments § 6,747,894 acres 
Category C 762 allotments § 1,329,018 acres 


The categorization of allotments has allowed BLM to 
direct attention to those arcas where grazing 


management is nceded most to improve the resource oF 
resolve serious resource use conflicts. 


Such s mechanism to resolve use conflicts bas been 
needed, especially in view of the perception some 
individuals or groups have had toward livestock grazing. 
During the last decade, grazing by livestock on public 
land im the United States has come under increasing 
public scrutiny Concerns are that such grazing has 
caused and is continuing to cause, among other things. 


depicted watersheds and riparian areas, (cg. banks of « 
river of other body of water), impoverished wildlife 
hebrtat, dechining wildlife populabon and decreased 
recreational opportunities and experiences Council of 
Agriculture Science and Technology 1996). 


The grazing program is pert of the BLM 's overall 
multiple use management program for public lends To 
euthorize grazing use of grazing related actions, other 


uses of the lands of resource values (wildlife, wilderness, 
recreation, mining, cic.) are addressed only as they reietc 
to, or may be affected by, livestock grazing use. 


A vanety of management actions of tools are available 
to properly manage grazing on public rangelands m 
accord with multiple use mandate. These include 
grazing sysiems, rangeland improvements and thew 
proper placement, fire, salting. and others. 
implementation of these actions, within cach category, s 
conducted in conjunction with ‘careful and considered 


long wee ts act on inbeventty inapprapricte management 


(Heady and Child 1994) When designing « grazing 
system, many factors must be considered, including the 
needs of the allotment, fencing, cost, siocking rete, 


A sumber of mparian ercas cxist around the sisic 
Livestock grazing can be compatibie, However, it 
éepends on the extent to which grazing management 
considers and adapts to certain basi ecological 
relationships Grazing management practices that 
improve of mamtam the upland may aot improve or 
maintain the riparian arca To be managed efiectively. 
the whole pasture comtammg ie mpenan zone and the 
whole watershed » considered 


Plant species such as snakeweed, pthon-juniper. 
sagebrush, mesquite, end others affect the stability of 
soils and the productivity of rangelands, reducing the 
amount of forage available for livestock and wildlife 
Through returns from livestock grazing fees, a total of 
233 brush control or lend treatment projects have been 
performed on thousands of acres to achieve a desired 
plant community This has benefited both wildlife and 
lrvestock, as well as watershed and other resource 
valucs For example, pronghorn antelope have been 
relocated to some of fh land treatment arcas to 
remtrodvce of increase the population 


In cor sidering other resource uses, fences have been 
modified in some areas 80 88 not to obstruct the 
movement of deer and antelope Fence design standards 
are eveilebic to meet « variety of resource management 
situations, RMP decisions in some Field Offices have 
directed the modification of some existing fences. The 
fences are modified by removing specific sections (100 
to 200 feet) and replacing them with 4-o1 5- strand wire. 


The increasing number of clk in some areas is & 
concern. Elk compete with livestock for forage and 
have contributed to certain public lands being beavily 
grazed. Over 100,000 acres in some 2) allotments are 
affected by this problem Unrestricted grazing by great 
numbers of wild unguletes (cg. deer or clk), also can 
affect rangelands déctrimentally (Chase 1986, Cole 1971) 


WILD HORSES AND BURROS 


The Wild Pree Roaming Home and Burro Act of 197! 
requires wild borses and burros to be managed at 

appropriste levels and probibits thew relocation to areas 
where they bed not lived before 1971. One of the act's 


goals ® to manage populations to create an ccologaal 
balance on federal land 
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A prerequrmete for reece Gecsons and activites m the 
BLM is land wee pl .. sg For wild bores and berros, 
planaing first addresses the qucshon of whether « berd 
arce is to be « Herd Management Arca (HMA) A berd 
area is on areca thet was weed by wild borecs of berros as 
habitat in 1971 when the oct wes passed. A HMA is 
berd erca where the lend use planning process hes 
determined that wild horses of burros will be managed 
In New Mexico, BLM has identified one HMA. the 
Bordo Atrevesado HMA located 15 miles cast of 
Secorro. The boundaries of the HMA are the same as 
those for the Bordo Atrevesado grazing siloument The 
16,000 acre unit supports 273 bead of cettic, « berd of 
about SO wild horses and deer and pronghorn antelope 


An HMA Pian was developed for the arce in 1980 and 
amended in 1985S. The amendment reflected the new 


appropriate management ieve! of SO wild horses. an 
increase from the old level of 32. 


The apparent range condition is fair to good within the 
wild horse HMA Range studies indicate that the wend 
ws static «6 Thes condition should be mamtained so long as 


the appropriate management icvel is maimteined and not 
exceeded. 


When studies indicate an cxcessive use of forage, 
arrangements are made to remove « selected number of 
wild horses from the range In 1995, monitoring 
indicated forage wee of 46 to 54 percent. As « result, 29 
wild horses were removed from the 71 bead on the 


Although there are problems encountered between 
livestock and wild horses, cattle usually do not pose « 
protiem for the wild horses. The operstor exercises 
control over bis cattle and the movement from pesturc 
to pasture. The entire berd (273 bead) is periodically 
moved ovt of a pasture, providing it with deferment 
from cattle grazing. which benefits the wild horses. 


Wild borses are also found within the Frrmington Ficid 
Office. Some 8&5 to 100 run mostly on the Carson 
Nations! Forest end occasionally on BLM lends. The 
area weed by the wild horses ic 80,000 acres in size - 
75,000 acres of Forest Service lend and 5,000 acres of 
BLM lend. The Forest Service is the lead agency for 
managing the wild horses in this areca. and with some 
assistance from the BLM conducts populetion counts 


monitoring and gathering 


Bug game anmais are found Groughout New Meco on 
puttx lands is eddipoe to these animals put. lands 
provide hebutat for ote: wildlife inciuding s «ee 
pember of mammals birds reptics fab anc 
amphiiens The BLM manages public lands io provide 
for wildlife habia: under the ineluple use Concept 
mandated by the FLPMA. 


Some limiting factors potentially affecting wildlife 
populations ere not withen BLM 's contral For 
example elthough BLM has responsibility jor 
management of the wildlife habitat the samals 
themscives ere often managed by other agencies 
Additionally naturel cvents such as drought. fire. 
Gmcase, ord predation can severely reduce wildlife 
populations, When nstura!l events such as 2 wet cycie 
occur, and hebitet conditions are fsvorabie for s certem 


species, then populations can mcrease dramatically sech 


os often happens with quell populations 


The combination of racker provided Irvesioc® weiter 
and BLM provided water through the use of range 
improvement funds received from grazing fees. has 
mproved wildlife bebitat for s number of wildlife 
species dependent upon yearlong water provided by 


pipelines and associeied drinking troughs on most of the 
slictment: within the state of New Mexico. The use of 


lend weetments (prescribed fire, chemical and 
mechanical) hes improved wildlife habitat by reduc ng 
the amount of undesmatic brush species. increasing 
ground cover and litter with grasses. shrute and forts 
and decreasing soil erosion = in some cases increasing 
the sumber of range improvements may negatively 
afiet » (fife habitat, by encouraging livestock use and 
Geter. .¢ of wildlife sectusion areas, for example. 
redectos of grownd cover for grownd nesting birds oF 
@isturbence to big game fawning and calving arcas 


(Krewsman | 996) 


The following is 2 ¥0 year summary for selected big 
game epecies on publi lands based on eatimaied 
members of big game enimals (USDI, BLM 1966, 1976, 


1986, 1999. 1996 - Public Land Statistics). 


Antelope 


Year 
1947 
1956 
lone 
19% 
1oRn 
17% 


Nemben 
9251 
7 ORS 
7,500 
A700 
4700 
73 


Antelope sumbers appear to be cyclin and to keve 
bottomed out in the carly 19805. They are now simost 
beck to the 1966 levels. 


Mele Deer Year Neaben 
1947 18,300 
1956 12,570 
1966 43,900 
19% 37,000 
19% 28,700 
1996 31,000 


The deer numbers appear to be decreasing on public 
lands. This is consistent with the stetewide wend for the 
species. The reasons for this tend heve not been 
positively identified by the New Mexico Department of 
Game and Fish. 


ble Year Neaben 
1947 0 
1956 0 
19% 170 
1976 1,100 
1oRA 1,700 
1996 6,000 


Elk numbers have increased substantially on public lands 
and have become an issue within the state with livestock 
operators The NMDOF has responsibility for managing 
clk. and has agreed to regulate wildlife populations on the 
pubic lands Comsistent with resoerce capability 
(Memorandum Of Understanding between NMDGF and 
BLM 1990). They ere in the process of addressing the 
elk weve §=Possible habitat degradation and the potential 
loss of livestock AUMs are issues of concern. 


Public meetings for al) regions within the state were 
conducted ip the summer of 1997 to gather information 
and concerns on clk population levels and cooperstively 
establish goals and objectives, The NMDOF will control 
the cht population accordimg to ological date and the 
owtcome on issues from these meeting, (personal comm 
Dan Sutcliffe, NMDOF 1997). 


Javetine Year Nembers 
1947 0 
1956 200 
1986 wn 
19% 450 
19—4 aO0) 
1996 1470 


Jevelma numbers ere growing rapidly on publ lands 
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However, they do not appear to be causing resource Wildlife Habitat by MLRA 


Gamage and Gerefore beve mot crested § comcere 
The following » 2 brief description of wildlife bebitet = 


Bighers Sheep Yeer Nembern the nine MLRAs The diverse, imicrmingied plant 
1947 67 Communrbes offer mamerous bebiats fore vanety of 
1956 0 wildlife species in cach MLRA 
1986 w 
— = 36 . New Menzice sad Artzens Plateam: and Mesas 
1996 170 Mont of the erce supports grassiand vegetation wath large 


quantioe’s of shrub species present. providing food and 
Beghorn sheep umber: ere increasing om pubic lands Cover for wildlife Pitom-jemiper woodlands are located 6! 


servivel mcreased bunting pressure. and poeching on 
pubix lends 


Rocky Mowntem clk reside on public land im the bigher 
Bear numbers appear to be mcreasing and dmpersing ®@ elevations of this MI RA and increase in numbers during 
New Mexico. This has crested s growing number on =the winter months. All herds seem to be increasing and 


ve to 8 jott recovery and transplanting program the bygher cievetvans and elong cacarpments 
between BLM aad NMDOF. 
Mule deer range throughout this MLRA_ Populstions arc 

Rear Year Nembers down. comsmicn! with the read for mule deer throughout 

1947 NA New Mexico Severe! factor are suspected for this 

1956 NA recent dectine suck as predeton. drought which leads to 

1966 - poor habitat quality end affects breeding end fawn 

0 


putin lends expending throughow! (ew range ead ere competing with 
livestock for forage. De to this increase in ck 
Turkey Ve Nembers numbers some upland and npenen bebites are being 


NA degraded capecielly during severe winters Blech beer 

NA end mountam bow are scattered throughout the MIRA in 
1986 NA the pinoe juniper woodland end cscarpments preying 

NA pon the dwindling deer herds and other prey hese 

(o species. Other mammals such as bobcal, coyote, grey 


ad 1,000 fox tense! cared squire! beck tailed jack retin desert 
coftonted deer mouse brush mouse Townsend's ground 
Turkey mumbers are increasing om publx lands squirrel and white tailed preine dog con be fownd 
throughout the Ml RA 
Barbary Sheep Year Nembern 


NA 

NA Merriam 's turkey use this MLRA. as well es the Ignacio 
19006 200 Ohaver Wildlife Specia| Management Arce in the 

san Alequerque Field Office Scaled quail, Gembel's quail. 

$00 end mourning dows are the primary game birds within the 

1996 450 MLRA_ Several areas within the MLRA heve been 

identified os wildlife areas of special management Concern 

Barbery sheep are an introdeced species brought to New for raptors such as nesting sites, feeding areas. and 


Mexico in the 1960s by the NMDOF and private seasonal bebaat needs The goiden cagie praine falcon 
interests Their number: appear to heve peaked in the = ferruginows hewh and held cagic ere the primary raptor. 
1980s Other raptor end evien species tactede burrowing owt. 
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Amerwan kestrel, reé-wied bewk sage Ghresber sage 
sperrow tect -tilied magpie. grey Nycetcher horned 
lark. and severe! othe: pesecrine and song bird speoes 


Most commoe reptiles tactude the coflared lizard. prame 


lizard, castera fcace lizard. western wheptail. striped 
whipenake. western garicr snake western reticsneke. 
western ground snake western shink and Common 
bullenede 


37 - Sem Juan River Valicy Meses and Pisteses 


Ths MLRA supports wildlife tha! use the sagebrush anc 


desert shrub community of Northwestern New Mexico 
In bagher clevebons some pmon juniper end movntam 
mabogany shlong with western wheatgrass and galicu 
carn be fownd Sagebrush tends to be the dominant 
shrub species These sagebrush ercas contam leas 
speces diversity then other plant Communities and are 
typically associated with the cold desert where snow 
and cold weather comes wildlife use hebital arces in 
seasonal peticrns (wimicring ercas) This habitet 
considered 8 bint: rone between the high coniferous 
regions and the lower grassland areas As 0 result, the 
sagebrush community can be used as e singular hebviet 
type for some species of in Conjunction with other 
vegetebone! hebities for migr tory species. 


Pronghorn antelope commonly live withm the sagebrush 


commenity where sagrbrush ts lower then 24 inches ta)! 
and « veriety of forbs end other forage occupy the 
stand. Within Ge Fermington Field Office, scattered 
emall berds of pronghorn emtelope can be found m 
sagebrush end deseri shrub-gressiend types. However. 
even though there are lerge areas of apparently suitatic 
bebviat, the populstion ® estimated to be jess than | (0) 
enimals and ® conasdered ty be declining. posily due 


to poeching (Farmington RMP 1987). To whe edventage 


of eveilatic habitat, show! KS antelope were reieased on 
Emecnede Meese mm March | 989 


Mule deer are resident relying epon browse for food 
ead various topogrephs festures for cover end cacape 
rowtes, This erce provides significant winter hebitet for 
migreting deer end cit berds from the ( arson and Senta 
Fe Netionsl Forrsm Elect bear end mountain hon arr 
scattered Ghroughowt Ml RA in the prio juniper 
woodlend ead rough canyons Other mammals such os 
bobest, coyote, grey fon, beck teied jack mbba_ deseri 
cofteated deer mows brush mouse Townsend + 
ground squire! end white tailed praine dog can be 
found throughout the Ml RA 


Areas within he MLRA that have received special 
management sfientioe m the Farmington Field Office ere 
raptor nesting arcas for golden cagic, prewie falcon, and 
ferrugmous bewt. sad beld cagic wimicring ereas. = Other 
reptor and evien species inciud< burrowing owl, Amcencan 
kestrel, red-taled bewk. sage thresher, sage sperrow | 
bieck-billed magpie, gray Nycatcher, borned lerk. and 
several other passerine species. 


Most common reptiles imciede the sagebrush lizard. 
castern fence lard, western whiptail, garter snake. 
western retesnake, western ground cnake, western skimh. 
and common bullsnate 


39 . Arizona and New Metico Mountains 


This MLRA is covered with on extensive stand of 
ponderosa pine Because of the broed clevation range. 
the erce support venous habitat: including alpme 
vegetation, conifer forests, oak woodlands, and grasses. 
resulting im large wildlife populations 


The BLM within the state of New Mexico manages very 
little bebitet of this type. Mule deer live in conificrom 
and deciduous forests, preferring rough terreim for cover 
and shrubs for food Elk utilize the higher country during 
the summer end migrate to lower clevatons during the 
winter: Other mammals common to the forest are 
mowntaim hon bleck beer coyote, bobcat, golden mantied 
ground squirre|, AJbert's squirre!, chipmunk. and 


Ressdent birds thet use the forests include the pygmy 
nuthetch, Steiler's jay, mountain chickadee, Cansin's 
finch, northern Nicker, western goshewh red-tailed hewt. 
sharp shinned hewkh Mexican spotied owl and great. 
horned owl 


Common reptiles include the wandering garter snake pine 
gopher enake end western retticanste The most 
common emphians include the ho hy Mountain toed 


end common leoperd frog. 


The coniferous and deciduous forests continue to be used 
beavily for recreational purposes, ceusing wildlife 
draplecement 


41 Southeastern Artzone Rasir and Kenge 


This MLRA bies within the Corenade National Forest in 
Hidalgo County. with « email! porvon overlapping onto 
BLM lends. The erce supports forest, sevenne, and desert 
shrub vegristien 
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Mule deer are scattered througbou! the ML RA and are = Desert babvtats possess some of the most unusual wiidiie 
most sbundant m or scar the Variows mowntam ranges = within the state Nemcrous wildlife specoes use oF cccupy 


Cowes’ whitetad écer occupy 0 limited range m the bot and dry Chibuabuan Desert shrub type of New 
southwestern New Mexico (Hidalgo County) The Mexico Desert mule deer are widespread throughout the 
Cowes’ whitcted prefer the gress. mixed shrub. and arca and rely wpon veriouws browse species for food and 


conifer mountains, which are reietively undisturbed of = topographic features for cover and escape routes Severel 
are 2 oF pear the potential climax community Jeveima small pronghorn antclope berds are fownd throughout the 
ere scattered withm the mperen arcas grasslands and MLRA_ Desert Inghorn sheep are micnsively managed m 
pinon-jeniper woodlands of the MLRA_ The larger the southwestern portion of this MLRA The bighora 
concentrations exist m te southern porbon of Hidalgo —s population ms less than | (0 animals and has been 


Cownty. Nuctuating between 7S and 1(1) anamals for the past 
several years (USDI, BLM Mimbees RMP 1993). 

Other mammals associated with thes ema!) ML RA Competinon for feed with deer and livestack is 8 major 

include coyote, bedger, bieck wiled jackrabba, Mack. concern im the bighorn sheep-occupied movuntem ranges 

tailed praine dog. banneriail kangaroo ret white (USDI, BLM, Mimbres RMP 1993). important food items 


throsied wood rat_ and sumecrows smalicr mammals include mountam mahogany. cactus, winterfat, oak. and 
some grasses and forts Disease and predation are other 
Scaled quail, Gambel's quail, and mourning dove are serous problems that are affecting the size and bealth of 
the primary upland game bird species. Sweimson's and = the bighorn sheep population. 
ferruginous hawt. lesser nighthawk. Chibuebuen raven. 
verdin, cactus wren, pyrobuloxia. and McCown 's Javelina use the desert floor west of the Sacramento 
longsper ere just several other bird species thet use the §=9 Mountains where desert plant species such as prickly 
MLRA. pear, agave. ocotillo, sotol and scattered junipers are more 
sbundent. A herd of Iranian ibex, an exotic epecies, 
Reptiles and ampbiiens cocurring within the ML RA occupies the Flonda Mountains south of Deming, New 
inchude the southern praine lizard. whiptail, western Mexico. Nemerous releases occurred im the 1970s 
bog nosed snake, Mexican black beaded snake and totaling 7} animals. in 1990, the population ranged from 
massaseuge and green toad 40 t 500 animals, with « carrying capecity ect in 1988 
for 400 animals Them diet primarily consists of 
42 - Seuthers Desertic Basins, Plains, and Mountains = mountain mahogany. silktasse!, and o#k = Oryx are 
located within the MLRA. primarily on military 
This MLRA makes up 0 large portion of south-central = =—s- withdrawn lands. in recent years, they heve moved onto 
and southern New Mexico This area supports desert BLM lends in the Las Croces, Socorro, and Roswell Field 
gress-chrub vegetation with isoleted pihon- juniper desert Offices There is some concern from pernmitiees on the 
mountains imiermingied Many deseri species are competion for forage between orva and livestock and the 
physiologically and morphologically adapted to survive — destruction of fences from these large cxotx mammals 
extreme ervironmental conditions (low. erratic remfall = mowing through the eres (personal comm Bill Stephenson 
and highly verisble tempereteres)) Many memmals do 1994) 
not require free water but depend upon then own 
metabolic water end water Conservation strategies Barbary sheep (Auded) are scattered throughout the 
(nocturne!) Because of these extreme eavironmental rolling bills and canyons In the carly 1980s, populations 
condivons desert wildlife are byghly dependent epon were bigh end competition with mule deer and range 
moicrohebitets, capecially those the! provide waiter and sheep for forage primarily browse species was occurring. 
thermal cover, such as vegetation patches, rock, soil, Sence then, Barbery sheep populations have dropped and 
end surface debris (litter) Small changes in these are somewhat stable under the current bunting regulations 
microhebitets car alter apecies shundence and diversity 
Other mammals asecccated with thee emall ML RA mmc lode 
With rapid expansion of humen actry ities into desert coyote, kit fox, epotied skunk, Merriam 's kangaroo rat, 
hebitets many hebitet components crucial to epecies rock squirrel, sowthern grasshopper mowse end numerous 
existence are being sltered. capecially those important to other emall mammals 
bumens: and wildlife 
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winged dove are the pr.z>s: upland gamebirds within 
the MLRA. Raptor species ¢ependen' upon topographic 
features or large brush species ic: ncsting sites include 
the Harris hawk, prairie {s- a, great-horned owl, 
burrowing owl, and Armecricen kestrel. Several avien 
species that use the southern desert include the common 


passerine birds. 


The southern deseri provides a large diversity of reptiles 
blotched lizarc, Clark's spiny lizard, lesser and greater 
carless lizard, desert iguana, Gila monster, sidewinder, 
and numerous other reptiles. 


48 - Southern Rocky Mountains 


This area supports forests on upper slopes, alpine tundra 
above timberline, and shrub-grass vegetation at lower 
elevations. Rocky Mountain clk are the primary big 
game anima! occupying the arca year-round. Mule deer 
are scattered throughout the areca during the warmer 
seasons and migratc to lower cicvations in the winter. 
Several transplants for Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep 
have been conducted in recent years and have been 
successful in the northern part of the Pecos wilderness 
and Wheeler Peak areas. Blue grouse use the lodgepole 
pine, spruce, and fir forests. Small isolated populations 
of Merriam’s turkey occupy this MLRA and are usually 
associated with the ponderosa pine forest at lower 
elevations. Black bear, mountain lion, and other game 
species use the arca on a year-round basis. 


51 - High Intermountain Valleys 


Wildlife species within this MLRA are generally 
common varieties duc to the diversity of habitats. All 
of the land description lies within the Taos Field Office. 
Mule deer are scattered throughout the area with the 
habitat in relatively good condition. Rocky Mountain 
elk primarily reside in the northern portion of the unit, 
however, small resident populations occur on Pot 
Mountain, Cerro Montoso, Guadalupe Mountain, and 
West Picuris. The winter population increases as 
wintering clk migrate to the San Antonio/Pot Mountain 
Wildlife Habitat Area (WHA). It is not uncommon to 
see an additional 1,500 bead of elk during a severe 
winter within the WHA. Pronghorn antelope habitat is 
extensive in the San Antonio/Pot Mountain WHA. The 
population is below optimum, but is increasing (850) 
animals) (Taos RMP 1988). Black bear and mountain 


lion occur im limited numbers in mountamous arcas and 
with this MLRA include coyote, bobcat, ringtail cat, gray 
fox, black-tailed jackrabbit, white-tail prairie dog, spotied 
numerous other smal] mammals and rodents. 


Upland game birds include the mourning dove, scaled 
grouse, none very common on public lands within the 
MLRA. The upper portions of the Rio Grande provide 
significant habitat for raptor nest sites. Some of these are 
sensitive to human presence, including the prairie falcon 
and golden cagie. Other raptors that use the deep rim- 
rock canyon and upland sites for prey incluce the great- 
horned owl, red-tailed hawk, and American «cstrel. 


70 - Pecos-Canadian Plains and Valleys 


This MLRA supports wildlife species dependent on the 
plains grassland vegetation, which is dominated by short- 
and mid-grasses. However, there are some large arcas of 
public land on the castern boundary of the MLRA having 
significant amownts of tall grasses (bluestems) and 
shinncry oak. Within the Roswell Field Office, this arca 
is known as the Mescalero Sands or Caprock WHA and 
encompasses approximately 570,00 acres of which 
270,000 acres are of public domain. Another area north 
and west of Roswell known as the Macho WHA 
encompasses approximately 1,750,900 acres of which 
634,000 acres are of federal domain 


Desert mule deer are scatiered throughout the MLRA, 
especially near large concentrations of shrubs and brush 
drainages, and the shinnery oak sandhills. Pronghorn 
antelope are the most common large herbivorous mammal 
in the open grasslands. Competition for space and forage 
occurs on sheep allotments within the Roswell and 
Carisbad Field Offices, primarily within the Macho WHA 
for the pronghbora antelope, in search of forage and 
fawning arcas, especially during drought periods (USDI, 
BLM 1986 - Macho Habitat Management Plan, 1986) 


In southeastern New Mexico, the lesser prairie chicken is 
the primary upland game bird for which the BLM 
manages habitat. Prairie chickens are found almost 
exclusively im the shinnacry-oak dunc/taligrass community 
and depend heavily on the residual growth of litte and 
sand bluestem for nesting habitat. Over the past seven 
years the population has dropped considerably, not only in 
New Mexico but all over the occupied range. A petition 
for listing the species as threatened has been received by 
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the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS). An 
interstate working group has be formed to address 
Roswell Field Office has also initiated a longierm study 
on the prairie chicken to determine habitat requirements 
and use arcas and hopefully gain biological data that 
will be belpful in making sound management decisions. 


necked pheasant are other upland game girds associated 
with this MLRA. 


Numerous other birds use the grasslands duc to the 
variety in grasses, forbs, and shrubs. The most common 
birds include the horned lark, killdeer, western 
meadowlark, vesper sparrow, pyrohuloxia, mockingbird, 
and loggerhead shrike. Raptors include the Harris, red- 
tailed, ferruginows, and Swainson's hawks; great-horned 
owl, burrowing owl; and American kestrel. 


The warm prairie environment in this MLRA supports a 
large number of reptile species compared to higher 
elevations. The more common reptiles include the 
short-horned lizard, lesser cariess lizard, eastern fence 
lizard, sanddunc lizard (special status species), western 
box turtic, coachwhip, bulisnake, prairie rattlesnake, and 
western rattlesnake. 


77-Seuthern High Plains 


The majority of this MLRA is under private and state 
ownership. 


Pronghorn antclope are the most common large 
berbivorous mammal in the open grassiands, but desert 


mule deer may be present near shrubs and brush 
associated with drainages and topography 


The largest predator on the grasslands is the coyote. 
Other carnivorous mammals include the kit fox, badger, 
and endangered black -footed ferret. The grassiands also 
support ground squirrel, prairie dog, pocket gophei, and 
pockel mice. 


Birds are numcrous within the grasslands duc to the 
variety in grasses, forbs, and shrubs. 


Reptiles are scattered throughout the MLRA, but due to 
climatic conditions and habitat, reptiles lack the 
diversity compared to the southern desert regions. 


Riparian Habitat Areas 


Riparian habitat is perhaps the most significant, yet 
smalicst habiiat type occurring on public lands within the 
state. Functioning riparian arcas in all climatic regimes 
support a diverse array of plant communities providing a 
variety of food, cover, and waicr, and often contain 
special ecological features thai are not often found in 
upland sites. Numerous wildlife species occupy or use 
riparian arcas for forage, water, and nesting and denning 
sites. 


Wildlife assemblages in riparian areas are characterized 
by large numbers of bird species, including waterfow! 
(such as geese, ducks and grebes), shorebirds (cranes, 
berons, egrets, rails, gulls), predators including ow! and 
hawk species, woodpeckers, belted kingfishers, and 
songbirds (dippers, swallows, warblers, fycatchers, jays, 
and wrens). Migrating birds also use the arcas as resting 
places in the spring and fall seasons. 


Lowland riparian ecosystems harbor more species of 
reptiles and amphibians than do other ecosystems in the 
State duc to warmer temperatures, abundant shelter, and 
large numbers of insects and other animals available for 
food. The more common reptiles and amphibians are 
tiger salamander, leopard frog, chorus frog, Great Plains 
toad, painted turtic, yellow mud turtic, water snake, garter 
snake, and bullsnake. 


The quality of fisheries bas a direct correlation to the 
health of the riparian community and the best opportunity 
for improving fisheries is to restore degraded riparian 


Special Status Species 


For this EIS, informal Section 7 Consultation under the 
Endangered Species Act was initiated with the USFWS 
on October 23, 1996 (Appendix C-1). The USFWS 
responded with a list of species by county on November 
8, 1996 (Appendix C-2). The list identifies 60 federally 
listed, proposed, and candidate species in New Mexico. 
The BLM has identified 40 of the 60 as potentially 
occurring on the public lands (Appendix C-3, Table A). 


BLM policy requires that state listed and BLM sensitive 
species also be considered in BLM planning efforts. In 
addition to the USFWS list, this EIS also incorporates the 
BLM Ser sitive Species List, animal species listed by the 
(NMDGPF), and plant species listed by the New Mexico 
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Division of Forestry and Resource Survey es 
endangered of threatened. A total of 149 of the 202 
species are likely to occur on public lands. These 
species are listed in Appendix C-3, Table B. 


In order to evaluate of the habitat use and distribution 
characteristics of the species on the lists, several 
categories were developed, including « habitat 
description which was classified broedly as biome, and 
restricted distribution. Tabic 3-7 shows the number of 
special status species by biome (babitat type), Some 
species occurred in more than one category, and 
therefore the total of percentages do not add to 100. 


Based on species listing, the wetland/riperian/ 

aquatic and woodland habitats in New Mexico are the 
hebitets of the most concern. This is in agreement with 
the New Mexico Gap Analysis Project (Thompson et 
al., 1996), which found that veriebrate species richness 
was greatest in riparian corridors, foothills, and mid- 
elevation mountainous arcas. 


Eighty-cight species (35 percent of them) exhibited s 
form of endemism or naturally restricted occurrence. 
For example, 34 species (13 percent) occur in the 
Boothee! Arca of southern Hidalgo County. This arca 
is influenced by the extension of the Sierra Madre 
ecosystem into the United States from Mexico in this 
arca. In addition, species richness is generally higher in 
the southern desert and grassland MLRAs (MLRAs 41 
and 42) than in the more northerly arcas. This is 
roughly consistent with the habitat distribution of 
special status Species described above. 


Federally listed species with local or regional concerns 
with regard to public land management were identified 
in the recent statewide formal Section 7 consultations. 
These include the southwestern willow flycatcher, with 
its proposed critical habitat (riparian habitats), Pecos 
bluntnose shiner with its designated critical habitat 
(equatic habitat in the Pecos River), Pecos gambusia 
(aquatic habitat in Pecos River), spikedace (aquatic 
habitets in the Gila River), loachminnow (aquatic 
habitats in the Gile River), Razorback Sucker with its 
designated critical habitat (aquatic habitats im the San 
Juan River), Colorado River squewfish with its 
designated critical habitat (aquatic habitats in the Sen 
Juan River), end aplomado falcon (Chibuabuen Desert 
grasslands habitets in the Las Cruces Field Office), 
Mesa Verde cactus (Great Basin Desert), Sneed's 
pincushion cactus (Chibuahuan Desert), Zuni feabanc 


(Secorro Field Office), peregrine falcon (Caballo portion 
of the Las Cruces Field Office), Sacramento prickly 
poppy (Caballo portion of the Las Cruces Ficid Office), 


and icsst tern (aquatic/ripsrian/wedand habitats im the 
Roswell Field Office). 


RMP Biological Opinions 


Formal consultations were initiated in January 1996 to 
bring cach of the cight RMPs into compliance with the 
requirements of Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act. 
Specifically, the consultations addressed the impects of 
land use allocations in the RMPs on species that were 
listed as threatened endangered, that bad not been 
consulted on previously. The consultations were 
concluded in May 1997 with Biological Opinions from 
the USFWS, which are summarized in Table 3-8. The 
USFWS issues Biological Opinions to determine whether 
an action will jeopardize the continued cxistence of a 
species - cither a Jeopardy or Non-jeoperdy determination 
is issued as the opinion. The following are included with 


8 Biological Opinion 


* Reesonable and Prudent Alternatives - non- 
discretionary (required) actions applied to a Jeopardy 
determination. They are actions that can be 
implemented in a manner consistent with the intended 
purpose of the action, are within the legal suthority of 
the agency, are economically and technologically 
feasible, and avoid the likelihood of jeopardizing the 
continued existence of a species or adverse 
modification of critical habitat. 


* Incidental Take - an official permitting of taking 
(defined as harassing, harming, pursuing, bunting. 


shooting, wounding, killing, trapping, capturing, or 
collecting « listed species) that is incidental to an 


agency action, but not » part of the action. An 
implementation of the action. 


* Reasonable and Prudent Measures - binding on all! 
permits and permitiecs engaging im activities covered 
by Incidental Take. Reasonable and Prudent Measures 
may also be applied without an Incidental Take 
Statement 


* Conservation Recommendations - discretionary actions 
suggested by USFWS to minimize of avoid the 
adverse effects of an action. Implementation of 
Conservation 


* Recommendations is discretionary by the agency. 
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63 


TOTAL 13,495 ,000 


262 


107 


100° 


Source: BLM Files 


‘The 244 segments represents approximately 13,7000 actes 


"The total percent of species is more than 100% because many species occupy more than one habitat 


The total percent of species is more than 100% because many speacs occupy more than one habitat 
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RMP BIOLOGK AL OPTNIONS 
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RECREATION 


New Mevico bas a growing number of visitors secking 
wide var.cty of recreational opportunities. The 1996 
Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan for 
New Mexico included statewide surveys to determine 
opinions regarding park, recreation, and open space 
interests and priorities. The surveys identified the most 
popular recreation activities of New Mexico residents to 
be jogging/welking, shore fishi icnicking, biki 
sightsecing, nature viewing, swimming, developed and 
primitive camping, picasure driving, and bicycling. 


Recreation and tourism on public lands is one of the 
fastest growing segments of the state economy. 
Recreation and tourism is ranked as first in jobs and 
second in revenue by the New Mexico Tourism 
Department in Santa Fe. The top four reasons people 
visit New Mexico according to the Siate Tourism 
Department are for the open space character, cultural 
tourism, history of the various regions, and outdoor 
recreation opportunitics. 


Federal lands help satisfy the erowing public demand for 
outdoor recreation. in 1996, the public made 3.2 million 
visits to New Mexico public lands for outdoor recreation 
(BLM Recreation Management Information Sys' m, 
1996). The BLM-administered public lands in New 
Mexico offer « variety of recreational opportunities. The 
land includes desert mountain ranges, whitewater rivers. 
caves, rugged lava flows, arid desert expanses, rolling 
pinon-junip-1 wooded terrain, forested Ponderosa 
hillsides, sand duncs, and multi-colored badlands 
landscapes. Most of the uses depend on the natural and 
cultural features of the land. However, a great deal of 
recreation occurs near towns because the public lands arc 
open for free non-commercial recreational use and are 
casily available 


Visitors participate im traditional activities including 
picnics, pifon nut harvesting, camping, recreational 
shooting, bunting, fishing, hiking, horseback riding, 
sightsecing, and risk-secking sports such as rock 
Climbing, mountain biking, caving, and whitewater 
boating. Visitors also enjoy wildlife viewing, visiting 
historic sites, wind sailing, and driving off-highway 
vehicles 


Because of this growing interest and participation in 
owtdoor recreation, significant demands are placed on 
some existing recreation sites and facilities. More 
recreation sites and facilities, and upgrades of existing 


sites, are receded to setisfy the demands of a growing 
populaty a. 


Recr ation activities are managed through the RMPs 
prepared by the Field Offices. Recreation projects are 
generally implemeried in priority order. EISs or 
prepared before surface-disturbing site-specific recreation 
projects are undertaken. The BLM issues special use 
permits for competitive and commercial recreation 
activities such as motorized competitive events, outfitter 


The BLM in New Mexico has 10 high-use developed 
sites. They include the Wild Rivers Recreation Arca, 
Angel Peak, Orilla Verdc, Datil Well, Three Rivers, 
Valicy of Fires, La Cueva, Dripping Springs, El Maipais 
National Conservation Arca, and Aguirre Springs. The 
Wild Rivers Recreation Arca is the only developed 
recreation site that allows livestock grazing in the picnic 
and camping arcas. 


In addition to the developed sites, recreation on public 
lands focuses on the following attractions: 


National Wild and Scenic Rivers 

National Conservation Arca 

Netional Wilderness Arcas 

National Recreation Trails 

National Scenic Trail 

National Back Country Byways 

Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 

Wild Caves 

Adventures in the Past historic and 
Prehistoric Sites 

. 10 Watchable Wildlife Viewing Sites 


. 12 Off-Highway Recreation Vehicle Arcas 
* 25 Special Recreation Management Arcas 
. 3s recreation Pilot Fee Projects 


In addition to these attractions and specific locations 
mentioned above, many New Mexicans use the public 
lands for traditional seasonal uses such as picnics, 
recreational shooting, hunting big game, and pinon nut 
harvesting. Many of these uses involve use of off. 
highway vehicles for access 


Motorized vehicles not travelling on designated roads of 
in a designated off-highway vehicle recreation arca 
cTeate new tracks that damage vegetation, soils, and 
riparian areas. Unauthorized off- highway vehicle use 
and road proliferation are a concern for visitors and 
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recreation users and resource managers are lificring. 
visitor use. Afiempts to improve these issues are 
addressed in BLM RMP Amendments, EISs 
volunteer projects, fee sites, and permits. 


As with all multiple uses, there are conflicts that develop 
between uses. Conflicts between livestock grazing and 
recreational use develop from time to time. With the 
exception of the Wild Rivers Recreation Area, livestock 
have been cxclud-d from all developed recreation sites. 
The facilities at the Wild Rivers Recreation Arca were 
placed in « concentration areca. Recreation visitor 
complaints include livestock destroying property by 
trampling, livestock becoming « hazard for mountain 
bikers using the bike/bike treadway, and creating 
sanitation probiems at picnic and camp sites. A 
satisfactory solution to the multiple conflicts has not 
been developed at this time. 


Most undeveloped recreation sites are accessible to 
grazing. Typical complaints by recreational users at 
undeveloped sites refer to livestock degradation of scenic 
quality, water quality, vegetative trampling, and 
overgrazing creating soil erosion. However, some arcas 
that are frequently used for recreation are not grazed or 
are grazed lightly. For example, the Ric Grande corridor 
administered by BLM is closed t) grazing, as are 
portions of the Rio Chama corridor 


WILDERNESS 


In 1984, Congress designated both the Bisti and De-Ne- 
Zin Wilderness, totalling 26,400 acres of public land in 
New Mexico. In 1987, Congress designated the Cebolla 
and West Malpais wilderness areas (WAs), totalling 
102,500 acres of public land. In 1996, Congress added 
16,525 acres linking the Bisti and De-Na-Zin WAs and 
creating one larger Bisti/De-Na-Zin WAs. The total 
acreage of New Mexico's three designated BLM WAs is 
145,425 acres 


The total acreage for New Mexico BLM Wilderness 
Study Areas (WSAs) is 955,964 acres in 55 arcas. These 
arcas await Congressional action 


The Wilderness Act of 1964 and BLM's Interim 
Management Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Review, 
(1995), does not preclude livestock grazing in wilderness 
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LANDS AND REALTY 


in managing the public lands in the state of New Mex- 
ico, the BLM is responsible for permitting « wide varicty 
of actions involving public lands. The realty program is 
responsible for granting rights-of-way, permitting tempo- 
rary use arcas, ecquiring cascments, and facilitating the 
acquisition of disposal of public lands. The realty pro- 
gram also processes land withdrawals, Recreation end 
In addition to permitting activities, compliance inspec- 
tions on grants and permits are conducted to ensure that 
any Stipulations attached to permits are being adhered to. 
Depending upon the needs of cach Field Office and the 
communitics around them, the types and numbers of 
realty actions will vary across the state. 


Rights-of-Way 


Rights-of-way are the most common applications re- 
ceived in the lands program (Automated Lands and 
Mincrels Reco.d System, 1996). Rights-of-way, leases, 
and permits are granted to qualified individuals, 
businesses, and governmental entities for the use of 
public lands. Rights-of-way actions are coordinated, to 
the fullest extent possibic, with federal, state, local, and 
interested individuals and groups. All right-of-way ap- 
plications are considered on a case-by-case basis and are 
subject to site-specific environmental analysis. Each 
project proposal contains mitigation measures and stipu- 
lations in order to minimize of avoid impacts that may 
result from surface-disturbing activities. 


Rights-of-way are generally linear in nature. They may 

involve the transmission of oi] and gas and their related 
products or utility-oriented lines including power, water, 
and phone lines or communication sites. Rights-of-way 
are also granted to businesses and private individuals for 
acoess roads. Table 3-9 shows the numbers of rights-of- 
way grants issued in 1996, the acres for those rights-of- 

way grants, and the field office that issued the rights-of- 


way grant. 


Because of the topographic and land ownership con- 
straints that exist in cach field office and the BLM's 
efforts to minimize environmental damage from the 
construction of rights-of-way, the Bureau has encouraged 
the placement of new rights-of-way within, or adjacent 


to, existing rights-of-way. As a result, de facto right-of. 
way corridors have been developed over the years on 


public lands. 


In addition, cach BLM ficld offices land use planning 
has resulied in rights-of-way windows or corridors being 
designated as the preferred location for future placement 
of transmission lines. Other arca have been designated 
as rights-of-way exclusion and avoidance arcas that 
place restrictions of stipulations on rights-of-way in 
order to protect the special or sensitive resource valucs 
within those arcas. Rights-of-way that exist in exclusion 
of avoidance areas are recognized as grandfathered, and 
the operation, maintenance, and renewal of those facili- 
ties is allowed to continue within the scope of the origi- 
nal right-of-way grant. 


Land Ownership Adjustment 


There are generally three categories in which the publi 
lands administered by the BLM can be placed. (USDI, 
BLM, Farmington RMP, 1988). They are retention 
exchange, or acquisition zones. In 1976, the FLPMA 
was passed. Congress declared that public lands be 
retained in federal ownership unless, as a result of land 
use planning, it was determined that disposal of particu. 
lar parcels would serve the national interest. (Public Law 
[P.L.]94-579, Sec.102a, Oct. 21,1976) 


TABLE 39 
| RIGHT-OF WAY GRANTS IN 1996 
Office issuing the Right- Number of Right-Of-Way | Acres of Right-of-Way 
of-Way Grant Grants issued Grants issued 
Farmington 169 1995 
Albuquerque » 50 
Taos 14 75 
Secerro 13 100 
Las Cruces 31 350 
Roswell 3 245 
Certshad 270 1515 
Total Statewide 5 4330 
Source. USDA, BLM 199, Automated Lands and Minerals Record Sysiem. 


It was determined through the land use planning process 
thai land ownership adjustment was an issue to be dealt 
with in cach field office. As a result, retention zones 
and potential disposal and acquisition zoncs have been 
designaicd in planning documents. 


Retention zones usually consist of consolidated blocks of 
public land of public land that contain resources of na- 
tional, state, or regional significance. Examples of such 
resources are habitat for threatened or erdangered spe- 
cies, riparian arcas, wetlands, and imporiant cultural 
resources (USDI, BLM, Farmington RMP, 1988). While 
lands in retention zones will usually remain under BLM 
administration exchanges within retention zones may be 
possible if it is clearly determined that it is in the best 
interest of the public (USDI, BLM, Socorro RMP, 1989 


Disposal zones generally contain tracts of isolated or 
scattered parcels of pubiic land and resources that are 
difficull to manage. Acquisition zones are generally 
arcas where land and resource management can be im 
proved by consolidating public lands in contiguous land 
ownership patierns. These proposed acquisition arcas are 
often located in Special Management Arcas for the bene 
fit of wildlife habitat, watersheds, land treatment arcas, 
grazing administration, cultural values, or wilderness and 
recreation areas. There are a number of ways that adjust. 
ments can be made in land ownership. The BLM deter 
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mined thet major lend transfer actions be handied in the 
following order of preference: (1) transfers with the state 
of New Mexico, (2) private exchanges (3) Recreation 
and Public Purpose Act patents; (4) withdrawals to other 
federal agencies, (5) public sales, and (6) othe: methods 
of adjustment 


Exchanges and Sales 


All exchange or sale proposals must be conducted in 
accordance with Sections 203 and 209 of FLPMA and 
the requirements of NEPA. Extensive public review is 
required for cach proposal. Existing authorized permits, 
leases, rights-of-way, and licenses are considered valid 
existing rights, which remain with land disposed to other 


parties. 


Although exchanges and sales may involve acreage of 
considerable size, at fair market valuc, the process is 
slow and complex. Therefore, few exchanges or sales 
are compicted cach year. 


When an exchange is initiated, grazing permitice and 
leasees are given a two-year notice of cancellation of 
their preference. If the BLM disposes of land, holders 
of valid permits or cooperetive agreements covered by 
Sections 4 and 15 of the TGA are reimbursed for finan- 
cial investments they bave made in rangeland improve- 
ment projects on public land. 


In 1994, the BLM State Director for New Mexico and 
the New Mexico State Commissioner of Public Lands 
signed a new Memorandum of Understanding establish 
comprehensive, long-term statewide land exchange pro- 
gram between the BLM and the State of New Mexico. 
The objectives of this program are: * 1) to improve the 
land management potential of both state and federal 
lands; 2) eliminate unnecessary federal and state con. 
flicts generated by cxisting ownership patterns, 3) facili- 
tate the management of state and public lands by sub- 
stantially realigning the scattered state and public sec- 
tions to create solid blocks of consolidated land owner. 
ship, and 4) develop procedures thai are most cxpedi 
tious and cost effective.” (1422G910-MOU-9401) 


The following are acres identified in the RMPs for dis- 
posal. 


Fietd Office Acres 
Albuquerque $8,000 

Las Cruces 340,460 
Farmington 324,940 

Taos 84518 

Carisbad 220,700 

Socorro o* 

Roswell 103,670 
Recreation and Public Purposes Act 


The BLM, under the Recreation and Public Purposes Act 
(68 Statute 173; 43 United States Code (U.S.C.) 869 et. 
seq.) has the authority to lease or patent public land to 
governmental or qualified non-profit entities for public 
parks, building sites, correction centers, or other public 
purposes at less than fair market value. The BLM clas- 
sifies, for purposes of the act, the amount of land re- 
quired for efficient operation of the projects described in 
an applicant's development plan. Applications are pro- 
cessed under the requirements of NEPA and are subject 
to public review. Afier a Recreation and Public pur- 
poses Act application is approved, the BLM periodically 
reviews the areas leased of sold to ensure continued 
compliance with the terms of the lease or patent. 


Public Land Withdrawals. 


Withdrawals are formal actions that set aside, withhold, 
on reserve federal land by statute or administrative order 
for public purposes (USDI, BLM, Roswell RMP, 1994). 
While it is BLM policy to keep public lands open for 
public use and enjoyment, there are conditions that war. 
rent the removal or withdrawel of certain lands from 
general use. The integrity of special uses is ensured 
through the withdrawal of public lands. Types of with. 
drawals include mineral withdrawals im Special Manage- 
ment Areas to protect important resource values of with- 
drawing iand for water power and reservoir sites 


Secretarial orders have been used to withdraw public 
lands from general use by transferring management 


“While no acres were identified for Gaposal in the 
RMP « criteria was established 
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responsibility to other Department of Interior agencies, 
suck as the Burceu of Indian Affairs and the Bureau Of 
Reclamation. In addition, public lands have been wans- 
ferred by Executive Order to agencies outside of the 
DOI such as the Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
U.S. Forest Service (FS), the Department of Defense 
(DOD), and the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA). 
In such cases, both the lands and the responsibility for 
Puerco RMP, 1986). 


To keep as much of the public land open to the widest 
varicty of uses, withdrawals are reviewed on a periodic 
basis to ensure that the reasons for the withdrawals are 
stil! valid and that only the acreage needed remains in a 
withdrawn status. Upon revoking ot modifying a with- 
drawal, all or part of the withdrawn land may be re- 
turned to multiple use management. 


Access 


As the population of New Mexico continues to grow, so 
does the need to use public lands. This is especially 
true for people secking recreational opportunities. Be- 
cause of increasing use, problems have surfaced in arcas 
where public lands are isolated and there is no iegal 
acoess. it is difficult for the BLM to effectively man- 
age isolated parcels of public lands where no legal ac- 
Coss Cxists 


To help reduce access problems, some field offices are 
developing transportation plans. The plans identify 
where casements are necded and existing roads are 
present, but are not needed for efficient transportation to 
and across public lands. Normally only one or two 
easements are acquired cach year for cach office 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 
Latroduction 


Culture has been defined as “the traditions, beliefs, 
practices, lifeways, arts, crafts, and social institutions of 
any community, be it an Indian tribe, a local cthak 
group, or the people of the nation as « whole” (Nenonal 
Register Bullen 38). Cultural resources are the fragile 
and nonrencwable products of modern, historic, and 
prehistoric human activity. Historic properties may be in 
the form of historic districts, sites, buildings, structures, 
on objects and are important to our understanding of 
prehistory and history. Traditional cultural places hold 


significance because of their association with cultural 
practices of beliefs of a living community, and are im- 
portant in maintaining the cultural identity of that com- 
places can be cligibie for inclusion in the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places. Congress has declared that “the 
spirit and direction of the Nation are founded upon and 
reflected in its historic beritage” and that “the historical 
and cultural foundations of the Nation should be pre- 
served...in order to give a sense of orientation to the 
American peopic” (National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966). 


The BLM has legislated responsibilities to manage and 
protect cultural resources under laws such as the Antiqui- 
ties Act of 1906, Executive Order 11593, Archacological 
and Historic Preservation Act of 1974, American Indian 
Religious Freedom Act of 1978, Archacological Re- 
sources Protection Act of 1979, PL 96-550 and National 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966. Sections 106 and 
110 of the National Historic Preservation Act require 
federal agencies to inventory and evaluate historic prop- 
erties on federal land and ensure that they are taken into 
account before authorizing any federally funded of per- 
mitted undertaking. The act and its implementing regula. 
tions require that the BLM identify and evaluate any 
historic properties within a project's areca of effect and 
consult with the State Historic Preservation Officer 
(SHPO) and Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
(ACHP) priot to approval. The BLM has a Program- 
matic Memorandum of Agreement with the New Mexico 
SHPO and ACHP under which projects can be approved 
prior to individual consultation if it has been determined 
that they will have no effect on historic properties that 
are included in of cligible for inclusion in the National 
Register of Historic Places. If « historic property cannot 
be avoided, BLM consults with SHPO to agree on mea- 
sures to mitigate adverse effect to the site. A proposed 
nationwide Programmatic Agreement between BLM and 
ACHP may soon replace the existing statewide Program. 
matic Agreement. Under the new national Program. 
matic Agreement, Section 106 compliance of a routine 
and non-controversial nature would be handied internally 
without case-by-case zeview by the ACHP or SHPO 
Before this agreement can go into effect, BLM will be 
obligated to establish an internal Preservation Board, 
revise BLM Cultural Resowrce Management manuals 
and handbooks, develop state-specific BLM/SE-PO proto 
cools, train field managers and stall, and certify offices to 
operate under the revised procedures 
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Of the 13,500,000 acres of public land in New Mexico, 
approximately 1,015,000 acres, or 7.5 percent, have been 
inventoried for archacological and historic properties. 
To date, 25,947 sites have been recorded on BLM land 
in New Mexico. 


Overview 


The earliest period of human occupation in New Mexico 
is referred to as the Paleoindian Period, dating to at Icast 
10,000 years B.C. The last ice age was receding at that 
time and the climate was cooler and weticr. Small, 
highly mobile groups of people travelied continually in 
search of game. There is evidence that game animals 
were herded off cliffs as a way to kill them for food. 
Subsisicnce strategies and technology from this period 
were fairly uniform, with an emphasis on procuring 
large, now extinct, gar tpecies such as mammoth and 
an extinct form of bis. More than 100 archacological 
sites from this period be ce been recorded on BLM-ad- 
ministered land in New Mexico. 


The second broad time period is referred to as the Ar- 
chaic Period, from about 6,000 B.C. to 0 A.D. The 
Climate was becoming warmer and drict, population was 
increasing, and the small, still highly mobile bands be- 
gan exploiting a much wider variety of food resources, 
with an increasing dependance on plant foods. Grinding 
stones or “manos” appeared in the stone tool assemblage 
and projectile point styles became more regionally dif- 
ferentiated. During the second half of the period agri- 
culture was introduced, probably from Mexico, but it did 
not become a major focus until much later. More than 
1,500 Archaic sites have been recorded on BLM-admin- 
istered lands in New Mexico to date. 


Population expansion, settled communities, increased 
dependence on cultivated crops, above ground architec. 
ture, pottery, and the bow and arrow are all characteris 
tic of the ensuing Puchlo Period. Many dramatic 
changes in settlement and subsistence paticras occurred 
throughout this period, lasting from shout 0 A.D. to 
Spanish contact in the late-sixteenth century. Local 
differentiation continued and became more marked. The 
Anasazi Culture in northwestern New Mexico is re 
nowned for its magnificent masonry architecture and the 
Mogolion beartland in southwestern New Mexico is best 
known for its beautiful Mimbres bowls, In the castern 
part of the State a lifestyle more similar to that of the 
Archaic ” ~tiod persisted well into the nineteenth century 
To dak - we than 9,000 sites from the Puchlo Period 
have been recorded on BLM land in New Mexico 


Afier about 1200 A_D., Puchlo groups shified drastically 
in different regions bui j<isnted. Athapaskan groups 
(ancestors of modern Navajos and Apaches) moved into 
the area, the Spanish arrived in the late-sixteenth century 
and Anglo/Euro-American homesicaders settled in the 
(Spanish) contact until SO years ago is referred to 
broadly as the Historic Period and includes sites from 
Spanish colonial settlements, post-contact Native Ameri- 
can sites, trails such as the Santa Fe and Camino Real, 
Civil War forts and batticficids, carly farming and ranch- 
ing sites, carly industrial sites, and even Cold War prac- 
tice areas and targets. The Spanish brought horses into 
the Southwest, and as a consequences herding became 
adopted permancatly by both the Spanish and certain 
Native Americans. 


Today, as communities in the United States become more 
and more homogencous, New Mexico's multicultural 
heritage stands out as a unique cultural landscape and 
plays an important role in attracting tourists to the state. 
New Mexico was settled first by Indians, then by His- 
panics, and finally by Anglo peoples. Current distribu- 
tion of the three cthnic populations tends toward areas of 
singie-group dominance resulting from the sequence of 
occupation, economic bases of the different groups, and 
past solutions to conflict between groups. This separa- 
tion of cultures bas provided for the continuance and 
evolution of distinct traditions of language, art, culture 
and religion. Five out of the top nine reasons tourists 
visit New Mexico are related to cultural resources (in- 
cluding museums, Indian Reservations, performing arts, 
historical and archacological sites, and festivals and 
fairs), accounting for a large percentage of New Mex- 
ico's $2.2 billion a year tourism industry (Office of 
Cultural Affairs 1996). 


PALEONTOLOGY 


New Mexico has a fossil record that includes almost all 
of the geologic periods from the Cambrian (S00+ million 
years ago) to the Recent (the last 10,000 years), and 
nearly every imaginable ancient environment. Many 
New Mexico fossil deposits are of national and interna. 
tional importance, and close to 1,000 different kinds of 
fossils were originally made known to the scientific 
world from specimens first found in New Mexico. Many 
of them still have not been found anywhere cise. Study 
of these fossils plays an important role in subdisciplines 
of the field of paleontology such as palcobotany, 
paleoecolagy, paleobiogcography and biostratyraphy 
(Mike O'Neill, personal comm. 1996.) 
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Fossil deposits on public lands can be subject to damage 
and destruction as a result of federally funded and per- 
mitted development, as well as from off-road vehicle use 
and unauthorized collection. BLM's policy is to locate, 
evaluate, and classify paleontological resoerces on public 
land and give them full consideration in all aspects of 


are mandated in FLPMA and NEPA. Ait the field office 


level, paleontology is managed under various programs 
such as cultural resources, geology, and recreation. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Mineral resource extraction is a major use of the public 
lands in New Mexico. Exploration, development, and 
production of minerals occurs cither under lease, by sale 
(mineral materials), or by location (mining claims). 
Leasable mincral activity is concentrated im the south. 
eastern and northwestern quadrants of the state. Mincral 
material sales occur throughout the state at scattered 
sites that are usually situated ncar most towns and cities 
in New Mexico, especially areas where cities are ex- 
panding rapidly. One exception is the significance and 
number of caliche pits in the southeast part of the state 
associated with oil and gas development. The hard rock 
mincrals claims, by the nature of occurrence of the 
minerals, are generally located in the mountainous re- 
gions of the state. There are nearly 10,000 active min- 
ing claims on public lands in New Mexico. 


The primary salable minerals are caliche, sand and 
gravel, building stone, and decorative rock. These min- 
erals are developed by use permits and sold by weight or 
unit volume from quarries of pits. There are approxi- 
mately 1,200 caliche pits in southeastern New Mexico, 
of which 300 are actively used. On average, these pits 
may cover from | to 5 acres, although some are over 15 
acres in size. Sand and gravel operations are the next 
most common, located near population centers and used 
for construction and paving aggregatc. 


The majority of active locetable mining operations arc 
on patented claims which are no longer in the public 
domain. The activity on public land claims consists of a 
few dozen exploratory drilling operations, and recre 
ational collecting and panning. These “small miner” 
operations may affect up to 100 acres of public land 
annually. There are public lands involved in the expan. 
sion of four copper mines in the southwestern part of the 


state. While less than 50 acres of BLM land are pres- 
ently impacted within open pil mining, future cxpansion 
will involve more than 200 acres of BLM land inside pit 
boundaries and more than | 600 acres for tilings dis- 
posal, haul roads, and waste rock disposal arcas. Al- 
though considered a dormant activity, there are a few 
uranium claims on public land in the McKinicy County 
arca. 


potash. During calendar year 1995, the federal govern- 
ment collected a little over $236.5 million in Ieasable 
mincral royalties, rents and other revenue. Of this total, 
a little over $119 million was disbursed to the State of 
New Mexico (USDI, Mincrals Management Service State 
Mincrals Summaries 1995). 


Oil and Gas 


A total of 33,829 oil and gas wells have been drilled on 
public land in New Mexico. Of these, 23,240 are cur- 
rently producing. There are 10,562 off and gas leases, of 
which 6,022 are producing icases covering 3,640,000 
acres. Oi] and gas drilling activity varies from year to 
year depending on various factors such as market eco- 
nomics, equipment availability, and the status of reser. 
voir plays. Based on filings over the last 10 years, an 
average of just under 900 permits to drill are received 
annually by BLM ficid offices for federal lands in New 
Mexico. The amount of land affected by oil and gas 
development may vary from about % acre to as much as 
5 acres per well depending on the depth of the well and 
the length of the access road. Most well loc*tions are 
less than 2 acres. During 1995, a little over 953 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas, 27.6 million barrels of ofl, and 
9.2 billion cubic feet of carbon dioxide were produced 
from federal leases in New Mexico. The total sales 
value of this production was approximately 
$1,579,000,000 (USDI, Minerals Management Service 
Minerals Revenue, 1995) 


Coal 


There are 11 federal coal leases in northwestern New 
Mexico, of which six are currently producing. These 
leases are being developed by five active coal mines 
potentially affecting 11,897 acres of public land. During 
1995, 6,242,364 short tons of coal were produced from 
these leases, worth about $184,000.000. There are two 
federal coal jeases in western New Mexico covering 
6,440 acres. A mine permit to develop those two leases 
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The potash icascs im southeast on New Mexico are being 


developed by five underground mming operabons. 
There are two imactive and two sbandoned mincs in this 
potash arca. While the mining operations themscives are 
underground tailings ponds mills and ancillary facilities 
st the mines occupy up to several hundred acres at cach 
site. During 1995, about 762,000 short tons of sylvite 
and 568,000 short tons of langbcinite worth 109.7 mil- 
lion dollars were produced from the potash Icases. Also. 
about 222,000 tons of sodium and sulfur, worth about 
$700,000 were produced from Ieased federal land 
(USDI, Minerals Management Service Mincrals Revenue 
1995). 


NATIVE AMERICAN CULTURAL ISSUES 


Certain locations on the landscape may be important to 
Native American groups for # variety of reasons inciud- 
ing collection of traditional plants and mincrals, bunting. 
and the presence of sacred sites and shrines. Another 
way in which places can be important is for instruction. 
Places serve as reminders of people and events from the 
past, tales of which are used for imstruction and admoni- 
tion, Even the places themscives are considered to 
instruct, admonish, and impart wisdom once the stories 
have been learned 


A sember of laws protect Native American concerns and 
require consultation with Native American tribes under 
certain circumstances. These laws include NEPA, the 
American Indian Religious Freedom Act, the National 
Historic Preservation Act, Native American Graves 
Protection and Repatriation Act NAGPRA, and Archaco- 
jagical Resource Protection Act. Topics of consultation 
may include potential for adverse effect on historic 
properties (including traditional cultural properties). 
policies of actions which could affect free practice of 
traditional religion, disposition of buman remains, asso- 
ciated funcrary objec = <nd sacred objects, and general 
concerns shout the cfc 1 of a proposed project on the 
environment 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


This section describes the current economic situation of 
the State of New Mexico. As 4 part of the entire New 


Mexico cconomy, the range livestock sectors are 8 very 
minor portion, however, when New Mexico is consid- 
ered as a group of economies (counties), the sumber of 
agricultural cconomics are greater than the sumber of 
urban cconomies. The total level of economic output for 
New Mexico is approximatcly $60 billion, including the 
$18 billion bouschold sector. The impact from changes 
to the range livestock industry will be acgligibic to the 
urban economics, but highly mmposing to the rural coun- 
tes with large acreage of BLM land. Land ownership by 
County is shown in Table 3-10. 


An Input-Output (i-O) model developed by (NMSU) 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Agricultural 
Business wes used to determine the current economic 
conditions in New Mexico, estimate the changes that 
would occur directly to the range livestock industry, and 
estimate the total impact to the state's coonomy that 
would occur with implementation of the rangeland man- 
agement slicrnatives presented im the EIS on BLM lands. 
The following describes an mput-ovtput model and the 
methodology used in development of the New Mexico 
models 


An laput-Ovtput model is a mathematical repre sentation 
of the purchases and salcs patierns within a region 
economy. It is essentially a “map” of the economic 
linkages among industrics within an cconomy and be 
tween these industries and the rest of the world. This 
map shows the interdependence of the Industries within 
an economy and quantifies impacts from cxiernal 
changes to the economy Wita this information it is 
possible to accomplish the following 


* describe the present economic situation of an industry 
by tracing the current dollar flows though the economy 
and 


* forecast the initial effects of external changes in an 
industry by modifying the specifications of the model, 
and otwerving the resulting changes in the overall econ. 
omy 


The NMSU Department of Agricultural Economics and 
Agricultural Business, in cooperation with University of 
Wyoming and the University of Nevada Cooperative 
Extension Service, developed an Input-Output model for 
the state of New Mexico and Chaves County. The origi- 
nal model, developed at the University of Wyoming, was 
adapted from Micro IMPLAN tables (Olson and Scot 
1994), a widely used national model. The model for 
NMSU was customized with New Mexico data to 
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TABLE 3-10 
L2eD OWNERSHIP OF SEW MEXICO BY COUNTY, 1994 
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Sources : U.S. Departeent of Gammerce. 199. ‘County and City Data Book 1994". Goverment Printing Office, Washingtcn D.C. 
Dicer, Joel A. and Alvarez, Romsana C. 1990. ‘New Mexico Land Use, By Gamty 1962 - 1988". Agricultural Dqerimet Station 
Research Report 644, College of Agriculture and Home Eoomcmics, New Mexico State hiversity. Las Cruces, 
William, J.L. 1986. “Wew Mexico in Maps." P 261. University of New Mexico Press, Allesquerque, New Mexico 
New Mexico Stoclwnan, 1994. Directory of New Mexico Agriculture. pp. 172-24. 
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adequately écfine the spending peticrm of New Mexico 
industries. The agriculture mdéusines were cxpended to 
inctede of all major crops prodeced im the state and 
provide @ comprebensive description of agrculterc 
Each agricultural sector's 199) seics and expenditures 
were based om the three year average (199! through 
1993) of NMSU crop (Lithia and Hawkes 1991, 1997. 
1993) and livestock (Torell and Hawkes 1991, 1992, 
1993) cost and return estimates and New Mexico 
agricultural statistics (New Mexico Agricultural Statistics 
Service 1991, 1992, 1993). In 1997 the coal, off and 
gas, and Fed cattle sectors were updeted with primary 
Gate for the state of New Mexico. The valecs of pro- 
duction and cxpenditure data were used to develop direct 
requirement cocfficients for the model Employment 
ard income deta from the US. Commerce Department's 
Burese of Economic Analysis (BEA 1992), were used to 
calculate sector employment and income for all standard 
industrial Classifications included m the model 


Direct (primary) economia influence can be used to 
predict indwect and induced (secondary) economic ef. 
fects using the New Mexico Input-Output model. These 
influences have a ripple effect throughout the ecomomy 
of New Mexico, caused by the interactions between 
industries, secondary spending. and the interdependence 
of the industries 


In analy7ing the ecomomic sitestion oF federal forage 
AUMs, « value of production per AUM is required as an 
input into the made! as a direct influence In cstimeting 
the value of production per AUM. it was determined 
that » single year would misrepresent the effects to the 
economy. Since cattle prices follow a cycle it was 
determined that a 12-year (1985 through 1996) average 
of values per AUM would encompass « full price cycle 
between two lows im the cycle (Figure 3-1). The value 
of production per AUM and the number of AUMs were 
run in the NMSU New Meaico Input Output made! to 
predict the total ecomomic bosses to the New Mexico 
economy. in 1992, the cattle industry fared well, i was 
an extremely wet year, (Figure 3.2) and cattle prices 
were ot « bigh. If this was the year weed as input dete, 
the economic situation would be overestemated The 
other extreme would be to wee 1996, when New Mezico 
was ino drought (Figure 3-2) and cattle prices were ai « 
low (Figure 3-1) This year would underestimate the 
ccomomn« situation Although sheep and goats do not 
follow the same price cycle as cattle, values per AUM 
and numbers of AUMs were weed for the same 12 veer 
period. Because there is « greater number of cattle 
AUMs than sheep and goat AUMs, the cattle cycle was 


weed. In 1997) the range cattic’ industry directly pro- 
vided almost $314 million im coomomic activity to the 
state of Mew Mexico, inchuding $19 million m personal 
income and 2,632 Pull Time Equivalents (FTEs). This 
industry provided total (direct and indirect) ecomomn 
activity of over $6420 million. of which simost $97 mé- 
lion was in personal income from 5,500 FTEs. The 
sheep’ industry ducctly provided $10 milion m eco 
nomic activity for the state of New Mexico, which in- 
cluded $976,000 in personal income and 299 FTEs. 


Indwectly the industry provided $22 million mm economic 
activity, $3.5 million im personal income and 192 FTEs. 


HUMAN DIMENSION 


Human dimension describes the financial, social and 
culteral Components that are umportant for NEPA asses 
ment. The principles of coosystem recognize the bumen 
eevironment asa component The buman dimension 
component is comprised of financial, social, and cultural. 
resources The declaration im the Nationa! Environmen. 
tal Policy Act (section 101(a)) states: 


The Congress, recognizing the profownd impect of 
man's activity on the imterreletions of all components of 
the natural environment, particularly the profound infly: 
crace of population growth, bigh density urbanization, 
ctpanding technological advances and recognizing 
further the critical importance of restoring and main- 
tameng ecaviroaments! quality to the overall welfare and 
development of man, declares thal it is the Continuing 
policy of the Federal Government. in cooperation with 
State and local governments, and other concerned pub- 
lc and private organizations, to use all practicable 
means and measures, inciuding financial and techawal 
assistance, to foster and promote the general welfare, to 
create and maintain conditions vader which man and 
nature Can exist m productive harmony end fulfill the 


*1992. Base year for the New Mexico 
input-Outpet Model, an average of 1991, 1992, 1993 
*Range Cattle Indwary - includes beef cow 
call and yearling operations Does not include dairy 
cattle, sheep and goats, of fed cattle (feediots) 


“PTE ~ Pull time equivalent - One full time, 40 
hours per week, job 


“Sheep includes sheep and goat operations 
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FIGURE 3-1 


CATTLE PRICES 1950 - 1997 
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FIGURE 3-2 
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social, economic, and other requirements of present 
and future generations of Americans. 


The New Mexico State University natural resources 
program has developed a triangic, (Policy, 1996) that 
represents three necessary requirements for properly 
functioning conditions: (1) physical resources (water, 
soil, air), (2) biotic resources (plants and animals), and 
(3) the human dimension (management, communities, 
infrastructure). Human dimension or social capital 
imcludes the financial capital, science. general public 
involvement, state, local, tribal and {: deral governments, 
professional management, and the users of the land 
necessary for achieving natural resource goals like 
healthy public lands. 


Recent research has focused attention on the need to 
incorporate human dimension as a key componeni to 
meeting properly functioning rangeland systems. (Thadis 
Box, 1993, Debra Finch and Joseph Tainter, 1993 and 
JJ. Kennedy, B.L. Fox, and T.D. Osen, 1994). This is 
especially true because the professional natural resource 
manager for BLM uses a combination of direct and 
indirect management of the resources. For example, the 
resource manager may study and monitor the conditions 
of the land as they change over time. They may also 
have activities such as land treatments where they 
directly participate. However, they often rely on 
indirect management. For exampic, a rancher may be 
relied upon to provide labor and capital to manage their 
use of the land in an appropriate fashion to met land 
management objectives. 


Financial, Social and Cultural Conditions 


Financial 


Financial Conditions for a Properly Functioning 
Rangelands: 


Allen and Hokstra, (1994) state that "...2 stable and 
adequate economic base is a requirement for 
sustainability” (for reaching a properly functioning 
healthy rangeland condition). As a business, the public 
land rancher looks at the net return on his/her invest- 
ment, according to resource economist John Nalivka, 
(1993): 


The net return to the rancher is the result of combining 
all of the resources (feed, water, capital, and manage- 
ment) and because it results in an economic return to 


the rancher, his long term incentive is to enhence the 
total productivity of these resources and use them more 
effectively. The management of these resources im an 
environment of risk and uncertainty to produce a market- 
able product al a competitive cost is the essence of 
determuning the value of the ranch. In other words, the 
economic condition of the business which is dependent 
upon scientific condition and sustained yicid of the re- 
newable grazing resovrce determines the economic value 
of the ranch. The economic well-being of cach ranch 
subsequently contributes to the economic health of the 
industry and the industry contributes to the economy of 
the county, state and Western U.S. as a whole. A secure 
and optimal balance of forage, water, market access, and 
capital access is the key to the long term viability of any 
operation more specifically, the public land rancher, 
where the major consideration of range livestock opera- 
tions and their ability to manage risk and maintain eco- 
nomic viability is access to and the ability to utilize a 
forage base which is well balanced with regard to avail- 
ability, quality, and seasonal use. 


In short, as the range improves in productivity with the 
help of the rancher, the rancher should re-establish his or 
her profitability and pay the variable costs. Once the 
profitability is achieved, the rancher will invest capital to 
improve the healthy ranges. The improved healthy 
ranges will provide a more secure environment for fam- 
ily and community stability. With improved security and 
stability, the rancher will have greater incentive to fur- 
ther invest in public land improvements. 


John Fowler states that historically “federal land policies 
have encouraged development and investment by the 
grazing permitiee. The TG... provided enhanced siew- 
ardship, financially stable communities and livestock 
industry” (Fowler, 1994). The key TGA policy is the 
Grazing Preference, which was adjudicated to provide 
security of tenure to encourage investment and commit- 
ment on the part of the rancher. In return, TGA states 
that "Grazing privileges recognized and acknowledged 
shall be adequatcly safeguarded, but the creation of 
grazing district or the issuance of « permit pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act shall not create any right, title, 
interest, or estate in or to the land”. 


Financial Environment 


The current financial conditions of the BLM dependent 
ranches in the Central Mountain Region that may be 
affected by the alternatives were analyzed to establish a 
base line for comparison. (see Appendix D). 
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The Central Mountain Region is one of five regions 
(others being the Northwest Region, Northeast Region, 
Southwest Region, and Southeast Region) which data 
analysis was completed on. While it may not be repre- 
sentative of the other regions it was the only region 
commicted at thir (ime. 


Cent. 4 Mountain Region 


There are four typical ranch size categories in this re- 
gion: extra-small (53 head); small (133 head); medium 
(284 head); and large (485 bead). These ranches are 
composed of mixed ownership of grazing land includ- 
ing: private land, New Mexico State Trust Land Icasc, 
USFS permit, and BLM permit or lease. None of the 
typical ranches in this region are more than 27 percent 
dependent on BLM grazing, with some as little as 12 
percent dependent on BLM grazing. 


Uader current conditions, based on the 10-year-average 
budgets, all typical ranches in the region are mecting 
and are above the Financial Threshold for Production. 
The extra-small ranch is the only size that does not meet 
the Financial Threshold for Profitability; however, it 
does pay at least half if its overhead costs from ranching 
income. The small ranch pays a very small portion of 
the owner's salary, while the medium and large ranches 
pay full salaries to the owners, with some residual 


profit. 


Local governments and agencies are supported by: the 
tax base created from the private land portions of the 
ranch; per bead livestock taxes, fees and expenses; 
maintenance and capital improvements of 

facilities on all ownerships of grazing land; and taxabic 
base from owned improvements on some grazing lands. 
Some local governments have a concer that BLM will 
not have the resources to implement the range improve- 
ments needed to achieve the successful impiemetion of 
the livestock grazing guidelines. 


Social 


This section presents an overview of the social trends 
and conditions of New Mexico and the public lands 


Secial Conditions for Property Functioning Range- 
lands 


The other component to human dimension is social 
considerations that are prerequisites for mecting the 
Human Dimension. Conditions and attributes must be 
consistent with civil rights, property rights, and 
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environmental justice, and providing basic stewardship 
mcentives to encourage imvestment and commitment to 
healthy rangelands. 


Population Influx and Changing Demograpaics 


New Mexico and the western intermountain region are 
experiencing unprecedented population in-migration and 
economic growth. The in-migration is duc part to the 
growing number of retirees moving into New Mexico. 
There wiil be 650,0% more New Mexicans in 2015 than 
in 1995... This is the equivalent of adding the combined 
current populations of Albuquerque, Las Cruces, Santa 
Fe and Roswell. (Condrey and Guillen, 1996) 


The population influx into rural communities is increas- 
ingly driven by globalization of the economy and the 
resultant disconnect between income and lifestyle. That 
is to say, many former urbanites are now moving into 
smal! western communities where they can work out of 
their homes (Werther, 1997 and Hecox and Ack, 1996). 
The in-migration can have significant social and eco- 
nomic effects on small communities, driving up the cost 
of living and pushing affordabie homes beyond the reach 
of current and future low to moderate income families 
(Gevanious, 1997, Herbert, 1996). 


Findings of a New Mexico growth management study, 
commissioned by New Mexico legislature, reinforces the 


costs and benefits to New Mexico as 


Benefits of growth include higher tax revenues, more 
jobs, new businesses, and increased economic 

growth. Baby boom generation has been influential in 
driving the demand for schools, housing and shopping, 
plus the infrastructure to serve them...Growth varies 
widely throughout New Mexico, as does its effects 
Some communities grow with their landscapes, cultures, 
economies and overall character will change dramati- 
cally. How a community is fiscally [and environmen- 
tally] affected is often contingent upon the rate, location 
and type of grow th... The effects on New Mexico 
brought by high growth rates often collide with grow- 
ing desire to protect the state's assets such as water, 
unique character and way of life.. ‘Condrey and 
Guillen, 1996) 


Recent studies underscore this shift in population, as 
well as the related effects on natural resources, environ- 
mental quality, human settlements and infrastructure, 
necessary for sustainability. (Hecox and Ack, 1996, 
Parley, 1995, Wright, 1993, Condrey and Guillen, 1996) 
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"The demise of the western landscape is taking place 
because of the piecemeal subdivision and development 
of fields, floodplains, and forests .. a few acres at a 
time” and, while the “destruction of ecological and open 
space resources is tragic cnough,...assaults on 

“place” ...fracture the union of land and culture [with] 
equally grave implications. (Wright, 1993). These im- 
plications are clear enough to the people who face the 
problems of a region recling in sweeping political and 
als whose values stand as the fundamental beliefs of 
America's best find themselves displaced and disinher- 
ited from the land they hold sacred, we are left with the 
question: “If we are reflections of the places where we 
live, what will become of us if we exist in a landscape 
of fear, pollution, monotony, and lost promise? (Wright 
1993) 


Population Growths and Effects on Rural Communi- 
thes 


Where population growth expands communities must 
adjust to new conditions and demands. The following 
are a few of the concerns that develop where popula- 
tions increase in rural communites. 


* Depletion of water tables 

* Increasing waste 

* Increased potential for wildfires 

* Increasing risk to wildlife 

* Increasing need for emergency services 
* Additional law enforcement 

* Stress on the infrastructure 

* Financial stress on existing resources 


Urban Interface Effects on Public Lands 


Human settlement has been and continues to effect the 
biological, physical and human dimensions of ecosys- 
tems. The population growth will continue to occur on 
the urban fringe of existing small towns and cities in 
New Mexico. The rate and magnitude of urban growth 
and its effects on healthy public lands varies according 
to the size of the human settlement and the proximity 
between urban land interface with public lands. The 
areas adjacent to this growth experience the most signif- 
icant adverse affects to public lands (Steiner, 1997 and 
Werther 1997) 


The urban interface is the zone adjacent to cities and 
towns where the public lands and their resources are 
more frequently and intensive used for legal and illegal 
activities 


According to BLM (BLM Urban Reports 1997), the 
current estimates of urban land interface zones, with the 
public lands, is approximately 3 percent of the total 
public lands. The effecis on the interface zones include 
trash dumping, shooting firearms, wildfires, uncontrolled 
pets (dogs and cats), air and noise pollution, damage or 
theft of natural resource and improvements, poaching, 
violation of archeological sites, unauthorized OHV 
travel, trespassing, vandalism and a general increase in 
criminal activities, as well as effects from residential 
subdivisions, and water quality and depletion of the 
water tables. Public land management challenges in the 
future will focus on urbanization impacts. (Steiner, 1997, 
Werther 1997, Daugherty and Snider, 1997) 

Newcomers to the state consider public lands as a very 
attractive amenity and that smaller communities are also 
very attractive to relocate to 


Cultural 


The purpose of this section is to describe the present 
living custom and cultural environment. 


Historically, New Mexico has been dominated by three 
cultures Native American, Hispanic and Anglo. New 
Mexico today is a blending of these cultures. Although 
each of the cultures has its distinct features, cach has 
roots to rural origins and the raising of livestock on 
native rangelands. However, the rapid increase popula- 
tion the New Mexico is bringing with it some new citi- 
zens that do not have the same attachment to the live- 
stock grazing on rangelands. Therefore, the attitudes and 
effects could be quite different between rural and urban 
cultures. The culture sections are divided into the Cus- 
toms/Rural and Urban descriptions. 


Customs/Reral 
Livestock Based Culture 


The manner in which the common or public domain 
lands of New Mexico were used for raising livestock 
grew out of « blending of Native American and Spanish 
customary uses of the land. Customary use of land and 
its resources sustained over time shaped the cultures 
The Native American customs and culture had been in 
place centuries before the Spaniards brought livestock 
into the region in the 1500s. As settlements were estab- 
lished, the people used water and forage on the sur- 
rounding rangelands for the purpose of raising their 
livestock. The rangelands were generally lands whose 


soil would not support farming, but was suitable for 
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soil would not support farming, but was suitable for 
raising livestock. 


At the end of the Mexican-American War, the United 
States signed a treaty with Mexico called the Treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo. The Treaty was signed in 1848 and 
applied to most of the iands in New Mexico today. 
Article VIII of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo speci- 
fied that: 
Mexicans now established in territories previously 
belonging to Mexico, and which remain for the fu- 
ture within the limits of the the United States, as 
defined by the present treaty, shall be free to con- 
tinue where they now reside, or to remove al any 
time to the Mexican republic, retaining the property 
which they possess in the said territories, or dispos- 
ing there of, and removing the proceeds wherever 
they please, without their being subjected, on this 
account, to any contribution, tax, or charge whatever. 


Those who shall prefer to remain in the said territo- 
ries, may cither retain the title and rights of Mexican 
citizens, or acquire those of citizens of the United 
States. But they shall be under the obligation to 
make their election within one year from the date of 
the exchange of ratifications of this treaty; and those 
who shall remain in the said territories after the expi- 
ration of that year, without having declared their 
intention to retain the character of Mexicans, shall be 
considered to have elected to become citizens of the 
United States. 


In the said territories, property of every kind, now 
belonging to Mexicans not established there, shall be 
inviolably respected. The present owners, the heirs 
of these, and all Mexicans who may hereafter acquire 
said property by contract, shall enjoy with respect to 
it guaranties equally ample as if the same belonged 
to citizens of the United States. 


The terms of the Treaty continue intact, however there 
is controversy with different interpretations of the 
Treaty. The rural citizens of New Mexico believe the 
Treaty should be honored and protected by the United 
States. In response to the controversy Congressman Bill 
Redmond introduced H.R. 2538, « Bill to Establish a 
Presidential Commission to Determine the Validity of 
Certain Land Claims Arising out of the Treaty of 


Guadalupe-Hidalgo of 1848. 


In 1934, the U.S. Congress enacted the Taylor Grazing 
Act which provides for grazing leases and permits: 


-- permits to graze livestock ... to such bona fide set- 
tlers, residents, and other stock owners .. Preference 
shall be given im the issuance of grazing permits to 
those within or near a [grazing| district who are land- 
owners engaged in the livestock business, bona fide 
occupants or settlers, or owners of water or water 
rights. The Taylor Grazing Act goes on to static, PRO- 
VIDED FURTHER, That nothing im the Act shall be 
construed or admimistered in any way to diminish or 
impair any righ! to possession and use of water for 
miniag, agriculture, manufacturing, or other purposes 
which has heretofore vested or accrued under existing 
law validly affecting the public lands or which way be 
hereafter initiated or acquired and maintained in accor- 
dance with such law. So far as consistent with the 
~urposes and provisions of this Act. grazing privileges 
recognized and acknowledged shall be adequaitcly safe- 
guarded, but the creation of a grazing district or the 
issuance of a permit pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act shall not create any right, tithe, interest, or estate in 
or to the lands”. 


The intent of Congress was to provide stockholders with 
*...ome type of assurance as to where and what kind of 
range they may have and depend upon in the way of 
pasturage” (78 Congressional Record). The grazing 
privileges were subsequently adjudicated to determine 
who was cligible for a grazing preference. The term 
“grazing preference” represents a preference for a graz- 
ing permit. The grazing preference was attached to the 
base property of the ranch and was transferred to the 
party who owned or controlled the base property. The 
completion of the adjudication process provided predict- 
ability and security of tenure to livestock operators. This 
predictability and certainty in grazing permits provides 
the security to obtain financing for livestock capital, 
operations and improvements on the public land. 


The Secretary of the Interior has the authority to regulate 
the grazing to protect the rangeland. Good range man- 
agement and proper stewardship of the rangeland is 
ultimately linked to the security and tenure of the adjudi- 
cated preference grazing permiv/icase, as expressed and 
demonstrated by a variety of public land research econo- 
mists (Martin, 1981, Kelso, 1983, Archer, and Snider, 
1984). When predictability and certainty are removed, 
not only do the ranch finances and family suffer, but the 
incentive for good stewardship and investment into 
healthy rangeland improvements is thwarted. 

The existence of rural families and communities contin- 
ues to depend foremost on the availability of land for 
livestock, crops, timber, and other resources. Land is the 
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life and well-being of the rural culture im New Mexico. 
Working the land is the center piece of their livelihood; 
supported by multiple sources of suppiemental income 
from wages and jobs in town. The land and water 
based cultures of New Mexico depend on use of natural 
resources that are d-rived from land and water. Such 
uses include ranching, farming, mining, and timber har- 
vesting which leads to sustainability of these communi- 
ties. These customs include long term usc, land cthics 
and stewardship of the land by individuals and commv- 
nities. Slowly these communities are changing duc to 
influences outside the community. Televisions, ncw 
restrictions on the consumptive use of rcsources on the 
public lands, computers, immigration, and out-migration 
are all examples of influences that are modifying the 
unique character of the communities. In spite of the 
modifying influences to their communities, many com- 
munities do not have a program to maintain custom and 
culture on a sustainable manncr. 


Customs & Cultures of Counties 


The counties, Indian tribes and puchlos of New Mexico 
were asked to define their customs and cultures in their 
own terms. Their statements have been included in Ap- 


pendix E. 


The customs and cultures of rural New Mexico are 
outgrowths of the people's values, belicfs. and ways of 
life, combined with all other aspects of living, which 
weave a complex whole. These customs and cultures 
are practiced within a relationship between people and 
place. 


Place is the site or sites marking the life of a person 
the story of their life and that of the lives that came 
before them. All of these attributes are embodied in the 
structures they call home, the communities they live 
near or within, and the environment 


The customary uses of the lands continuc to be for 
croplands, grazing, timber and mining that sepport rural 
communities and are contribute to the overall state's 
economy. The commitment to the land they live and 
work on is so powerful as to evoke words like: “] don’ 
want to be here [alive), if | can’ live here [this person's 
ranch].” it should be clear then that place and identity 
are virtually inseparable. This is especially true of rural 
New Mexico where people often cannot, will not, sepa- 
rate themselves from the land they call home (Smith, 
1994) Such a separation would destroy the very iden- 
tity of those people 


The customs and cultures that rural New Mexicans prac- 
tice on their iendscape is inclusive of their home and 
family and the community they consider themselves a 
part of. it is a bond between people and place thst is no 
less than the bond between flesh and blood; it is wholly 


dependent upon the fabric of land, people, and commu- 


The importance of community stability is expressed in 

the statements of custom and culture from the counties 

An example of a commonly held feeling on community 
is |: “will pass along many of the belicfs and values that 
are cherished by our rural society...” it is within place 

that the values of a region are cultivated. For the people 
of rural New Mexico, values are products of their history 
and their experiences with the lan’ that are essential to 
the continuation of their way of life. These values in- 

clude the ‘meaning of heroism, the relation of the indi- 

vidual to family and community, the nature of patrio- 

tism, the value of freedom, the challenge of making a 

home” (Cronon 1992) 


Concept of Public Land Usage 


The core values of the people of rural New Mexico form 
the basis of their concept of their use on the public 
lands-lands that are so crucial to the security and stabil- 
ity of their rural way of life 


Rural verses Urban Values 


Public land means something different to rural New 
Mexicans than it does to the weekend visitors from the 
city. This is due mostly to the way rural and urban 
people associate with land in general and their relation- 
ship toward landscane Rural people formed their rela- 
tionship to the land with a “blood and blister intimacy’, 
causing them 


to have different interactions with the rangelands 
than urban socicties, often resulting in differem percep- 
tions, values and uses. Many modern conflicts over 
rangeland or wildlife issues are conflicts of agricultural 
(utilitarian) and urban (biocentric) values about human 
relationships with the use of nature (Kennedy, Fox and 
Osen, 1995) 


Rural people see land, public or private, with a keener 
eye than merely utilitarian. Land is literally and figura- 
tively the ground upon which these people have built 
their existence--an existence based on the customs and 
cultures developed by their predecessors over centuries 
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of land use in New Mexico. For a person related to this Point | 
view of public lands it is helpful to understand the land 49% view environmental preservation #s top pricrizy, 
base cultures and tenure im the discussion below 23% view commercial uses as top priority, 
22% view recreational uses as top priority, and 
Just as threatening to the rural people of New Mexico as 6 % view all three as having equal pric"ity 
public land policies that adversely affect the land based Point 2 
cultures, is the sometimes swift displacement of commu- A substantial majority (over 75%) of New Mexico 


nity and regional values by the influx of people who citizens believe it to be moderately to extremely impor- 
bring vastly different scts of values and ways of life to tant to preserve ranching as a way of life im the state 
the land (Patrick |. Baca, 1996) 


The migration of people into New Mexico has led to 
sometimes painful conflicts of interests and values in 
rural areas of the state, including the use of public 
lands. This is putting it lightly when uprooting a family 
from the only place they have ever known is 4 very real 
possibility Rural communities have endured the im- 
pacts of rural-life seekers from large population centers, 
escaping from the more frantic life The results of this 
growth is felt by local residents who must pay higher 
property taxes for services demanded by the newcom- 
ers 


Changes in the ability to use the public! s, consid- 
ered essential to rural New Mexicans and without it, 
even the quixotic rural charm which is so appealing to 
urban dwellers will disappear 


Urban 
New Mexicans, Public Opinion and Public Lands: 


The future of public lands in New Mexico will be 
guided not only by principles and practices of sound 
resource management but by public opinions and prefer- 
ences of New Mexicans. While this has been the case 
in the past, the future will increasingly include the urban 
dwellers. The future vision for the public lands will be 
forged by rural and urban interests. While the discus- 
sion bas focused on displacement of land based cultures 


and in-migration, public opinion seems to provide some 
optimism and a framework for the future 


University of New Mexico's Public Policy Center con- 
ducted public opinion survey May of 1995. Conclusions 
from the survey included the following two relevant 
points 


In considering the proper top priority of the different 
multiple uses on public rangelands, New Mexicans rate 
the potential uses as follows 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBLIC LAND 
STANDARDS FOR HEALTH AND 


CHAPTER 4 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


GUIDELINES FOR LIVESTOCK GRAZING 


Public land standards and livestock grazing guidelines, 
together with other existing decisions ip the RMPs will 
provide a framework for future decisions. Each 
standard has a corresponding sct of indicators that will 
be collectively evaluated to make an assessment on the 
achievement of the standard in the mapping unit of the 
ecological site. Standards apply to all public lands, 
however, because resources and staffing are limited, it 
will be necessary to set priorities for the areas where 
standards wil! be assessed 


Livestock grazing guidelines will be applied to ranges 
where assessments indicate that the standards are not 
being met and livestock grazing is believed to be a 


contributing factor in not meeting the standard. 
ANALYSIS APPROACH 


For this analysis, the most basic question appears to be 
"How many acres docs BLM manage where the 
standards are not being met?” This determination 
varies by stam‘tard and alternative 


The BLM has « variety of resource deta, but has not 
inventoried the public lands to determine if the 
proposed standards are being met or not For example, 
Ri.M does not maintain ony human dimensice data 
For the Pallback alternative there were no human 
dimension factors to consider, while the RAC 
alternative had a human dimension standard and the 
County alternative requires 1 balance between human 
dimension and biological resources 


A second fundamental question is related to thresholds 
Some of the rangelands may have passed through 
threshold and will not meet the standard through public 
land use management alome For example, some actes 
are now dom ‘nated by brush and of trees These acres 
may not meet the standard through use management 
alone Some form of brush control will be needed for 
the standard to he met 


A third fundamental question is how many allotments 
could be affected by the grazing guidelines’ 


A forth fundamental question is what additional 
activities may need to be adjusted for the standards to 
be met This is important because it will determine 
what activities may be impacted by establishing 
standard of guideline 


The BLM asked cach ficld office to provide 
information on the four fundamental questions For 
example, the POs es wnated 480 allotments for the 
Fallback alternative, 42% allotments for the RAC 
ahernative and 287 for the County alternative would 
have grazing guidelines applied to at least a portion of 
the allotment. Additionally, cach field office provided 
supplemental information to assist in assessing the 
scope of impact the various activities. The EIS team 
then used the field office estimates as a basis for 


analysis 


This RMP Amendment/EIS presents a sufficient range 
of scenarios and assessments to allow the reader to 
determine what it would take to implement the 
standards and guidelines and what the potential impacts 
would be 


In addition to the standards and guidelines assessed. a 
few existing RMP decisions are proposed to be 
changed as shown in Appendix B The EIS team 
reviewed the proposed changes, assessed any potential 
impacts and included them as part of the analysis, as 
appropriate. Any potential impacts from changes to 
RMP decisions are discussed 


Economic Impact Assessment 


The priential cumulative economic impacts were 
dete mined from implementation of the standard. and 
guidelines for three aherr.atives RAC Alternative, 
County Alternative, and the Pallbeck Alternative 


The total grazing permits/leases projected by cach 
county to be impacted by cach of the three alternatives 


was determined by the BLM field offices This 
analysis focuses solely on those allotments that did not 
meet the standards for any number of reasons as 
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estimated by the BLM. There were 480 allotments act 
meeting the Fallback standards, 428 allotments not 
mecting the RAC standards and 287 allotments not 
meeting the County standards. For the purposes of this 
analysis, the allotments were treated as the number of 
ranches impacted. The BLM identified the county 
location of cach ranch, besed upon the county location, 
a ranch budget regicn was identified and the size of the 
ranch for cach region was determined from the BLM 
actual authorized animal unit months (AUMs) and the 
percentage of public land identified for that allotment 
to ascertain the size of the total ranch in order to 
categorize the ranch into the historic ranch budget 
sizes These representative published ranch budgcts 
associated with the number of AUMs, land tenure 
pattern and production characteristic by size were then 
used as the bascline from which all impacts or changes 
were measured Published ranch budgets were not 
available for all ranch sizes in cach region, to bridge 
this gap, adjacent region's budgets for the missing size 
as well the most similar budget for that region was 
used to develop an approximation for a representati:<« 
ranch budgets as the bascline encompassing the four 
principle ranch budget arcas where BLM lands occurs 
within New Mexico 


A single pou. in time reference suffers from the large 
volatile fluctuations of market prices over shadowing 
the effects and amification of the event being 
analyzed, an cxample would be analyzing a high 
performance year such as 1994 for the range livestock 
industry would overstate impacts associated with a 
change in AUMs, the opposite is true of the price 
trough in 1987 which would understate the impacts. A 
12 year cattle price cycle exists, therefore, an average 
budget was constructed for both prices, costs, and 
prices. The average production and price cycle was 
built for the 18 representative ranch budgets and 
became the haseline from which impacts were 


quantified 


Ladividual Ranch Analysis 


The developed 10 year average ranch budgets function 
as the baseline, the ranches not mecting the standards 
for each alternative were identified by region and 
distrituted as a percent by ranch size. The range 
livestock industry was then directly involved by 
making recommendations for cach representative ranch 
size for those tanches not meeting the @andard A 
ranch template was comstructed for cach ranch and 


subsequemiy macified to improve livestock distribution 
or forage production by means of fence construction, 
water locations, drinkers and pipelines ot by brush 
control pract*ces. it was assumed that some of the 
ranches not meeting the standard could not achieve the 
standard without a reduction in AUMs, therefore, cach 
alternative had an option of cither no BLM AUM 
reductions or a 20% reduction in BLM AUMs. lk was 
also assumed that 20% of the recommended 
improvements were installed follewed by a year of 
growing season deferment until the full regime was in 
place on the ranch by the 10th year after initiating the 
practices. Associated variable costs of operating and 
maintaining the ranch with the recommended 
improvements were developed for cach ranch size for 
the 4 major ranching regions of the state 


Range improvements are long term investments in the 
basic land resource that require years to yield a positive 
return to amortize the dollars invested. The initial 
impacts and ranch progression were diagramed and 
presented in Figure 4-1. The AUM reductions and/or 
change in variable costs and additional interest 
payments were put in place in year one with no further 
change in costs ot AUM numbers until year 7 when 
the initial reduction was returned to the ranch and one- 
third of the difference between actual authorized AUMs 
in 1996 and historic preference for the allotment were 
restocked. An additional 1/3 increase toward historic 
preference would be realized in year 14 and completely 
implemented 21 years after placement of the 
improvements, these additional AUMs would be 
partially allocated to livestock as the ecological 
condition of the allotment improved in terms of 
productivity, diversity, and residual biomass duc to the 
response from the improvements Investment costs, 
variable costs and the value of production were 
developed for cach ranch size and region. The costs 
and returns were the individual ranch level ‘wpacts 
from implementation of the three alternatives 


lodusiry Impacts 


The number of ranches impacted is the critical link 
between the individual firm of ranch and the impact to 
the industry. Aggregating the ranch impact by the 
number of ranches determined to be out of compliance 
and not meccting the standards by cither the riparian. 
upland, or biotic standards was the mechaniem to 
determine the total magnitude of AUMs lost/or gained 
and additional coste/returns incurred 
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FIGURE +1 
INITIAL IMPACTS AND RANCH PROGRESSION 
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Methodology 


These three options were considered because of the 
limited funding available to the BLM for range 


With the identification of ranches affected by region, as provements. Neither of the options are likely; but, 


shown in Figure 4-2 and an average budget for cach 
ranch size within cach region, impacts to the ranches 
needed to be identified. This was done with the help 
of industry representatives and the BLM. The BLM 


some combination of all three is most probable to 
happen. 

Another possibility considered in the analysis was that 
with increased regulation and operating costs to the 


that were most probable for an allotment in each region ™anch, some of the ranches would sell the base property 


to achieve the standard. With this information the 
industry representatives estimated, as a percentage, the 
increased variable costs that would be associated with 
the improvements recommended. These percentages 
were then applied to the average budget for that 
particular region and ranch size. At this point there 
were two options applied to the analysis for all three 
alternatives. 


1. That all of the allotments not meeting the 
standard could be improved without a 
reduction in AUMs. Ranches would attempt 
to feed their way out of the forage deficiency 
and that the allotment would improve. 


2. That some of the allotments would require 
the removal of AUMs for that allotment to 
improve and meet the standard. For this 
option all allotments, not meeting the standard, 
were analyzed with the removal of 20% of the 
authorized AUMs. 


It should be recognized that both are unlikely and that 
the real impact would be some point between the two 
options. After implementing these two options into the 
analysis, three additional options for the previous 2 
options for each alternative, were analyzed for each 
region, ranch size, and AUM reduction, they were: 


1. That the BLM would provide all of the 
funding for the establishment of the 


improvements to bring the allotment to 
standard. 


2. That the BLM would provide the funding 
for the materials and the ranch would provide 


the labor of constructing the improvement. 


3. That the ranch would provide all of the 
funding for the establishment of the 


improvements to bring the allotment to 
standard 


for development and no longer use the federal permit. 
For additional analysis it was assumed that 22%' of the 
ranches not meeting the standard would convert to real 
estate rather than shoulder the cost of additional 

the permit/lease, were assumed as permanent losses and 
no longer maintained in production. Although it is 
possible that the federal permits/leases may be 
purchased by another ranch, it was not considered in 
this analysis due to the insecure tenure of federal 
permits. When 22% of the impacted ranches not 
meeting the standard were removed, the same 
assumptions that applied to the scenario that no ranches 
quit were applied to the remaining 78% of these 
ranches. 


After the baseline budgets and adjusted budgets were 
created for all assumptions and options, the differences 
were identified and used as an input into the 
representative sectors as a change to the sector to 
identify total economic impacts to the New Mexico 
economy (in the 1-O model). These changes in 
management were calculated to quantify the total 
economic impacts of the initial or first year impacts to 
the state of New Mexico. The initial impacts were 
then aggregated over a seven year period to determine 
the cumulative impacts of implementation of the 
guidelines for the fast seven years. In year seven it 
was assumed that the allotment had improved to the 
point that 1/3 of the difference between authorized 
AUMs and preference AUMs would be allowed on the 
allotment, plus the reauthorization of any AUMs 
removed. The initial impacts continued to year 10, 
because it was assumed that full implementation of the 
improvement would be completed at that point. At this 
time the economic impacts to the State would be less 
severe, because the only permanent change in the 


‘Percent of ranches identified in “Economic 
Characteristics of the Western Livestock Industry” as 
ranches in New Mexico that would convert to real 
estate with the loss of federal AUMs. 


44 


72 


‘> 
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spending pattern of the range cattle industry would be 
the maintenance and repairs of the additional! 
improvements. In the 14° year an additional 1/3 of the 
AUMs toward preference would be authorized for the 
allotments that previously did not meet the standards 
And the final 1/3 of preference AUMs would be 
authorized in the year 21 after the initial identification 
of the allotment not meeting the standard. 


The analysis focuses on the three alternatives identified 
as identified for Healthy Public Lands: RAC, County 
and Fallback, assessing the effects on the human 
dimension. The buman dimension includes financial, 
social, and cultural impact analyses. 


This financial portion of the Human Dimension 
analyzes the impacts only for the Central Mountain 
Region. The region includes parts of the following 
counties: Rio Arriba, Otero, Lincoln, Torrance, Santa 
Fe, Mora Colfax, Bernalillio, Sandoval, San Miguel 
and all of Los Alamos County (see map 4-1). The 
Central Mountain Region is the only one of five 
regions analyzed to date and the only one on which 
data is included in this document. 


The buman dimension impact analysis starts with an 
overview of the financial effects on public land 
ranchers; followed by an assessment of the social and 
cultural impacts. 


Focus of the Human Dimension Impact Analysis: 


The next section presents for cach alternative include 
the following impact analyses of: 


* Financial 
* Social 
* Cultural 


Analysis Common To All Alternatives 


This section presents issues and concerns that pertain to 
all of the alternatives. The items presented include 


the following analysis: 


Small Business Regulatory Impact Analysis 
Private Property Rights Analysis 

Water Rights 

Water Quality 


Wildlife Conservation Act 
Equity Impact Analysis 
Civil Rights Analysis 
Environmental Justice 
Mitigation Measures 
Cumulative Effects 


ASSUMPTIONS FOR ANALYSIS 


1. Disturbance from authorized uses would not 
necessarily prevent or preclude a site from mecting 
the standard. However, where proposed 
disturbance might result m the site not mecting the 
standard, any and every opportunity to improve the 
condition would be taken through stipulations on 
permitied uses and other means so that the overall 
trend is upward and the activity can be approved. 


2. The demand for public lands for a variety of uses 
will continue to increase. 


3. Existing laws will continue in effect, and use 
authorizations will continue to be issued by BLM. 


4. BLM staffing will remain the same. 


5. Monitoring levels of authorized activities will 
remain the same. 


6. For purposes of analysis, the short term is 
considered to be 5 years and the long-term is 20 
years. 


7. The NMDGF will control the increase in clk 
populations. 


8. In 20 years grazing preference would be reached. 
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NO ACTION (PRESENT 
MANAGEMENT) ALTERNATIVE 


VEGETATION 


Upland Vegetation 


Under the No Action Alternative, management / 
vegetation on public lands within New Mexico would 
continue, consistent with existing RMP decisions and 
guidance The rate of change due to management 
would continue as in the recent past. Vegetation in 
early seral stages would continue to be enhanced 
through the implementation of allotment activity plans 
and other activity-level plans (such as Habitat 
Management Plains ot Coordinated Resource 
Management Plans) These plens would continue to be 
developed, and would continue to implement grazing 
systems, construction of range improvements to 
redistribute grazing pressure, and vegetation treatments 
to improve the ecological status of a particular 
allotment or pasture of a grazing allotment. In the 
short term, brush control would improve the ecological 
status on approximately 103,000 acres. In the long 
term, brush control would improve the ecological status 
on approximately 410,000 acres. Most of this effort 
would likely be aimed at the roughly 5 to 6 million 
actes in the mid- and late upper- carly seral stages. In 
terms of vegetation types affected, most of the areas 
needing management are those that were formerly 
grasslands and are now dominated by desert scrub and 
juniper savannah types Additionally, some shinnery 
oak control may be necessary to restore Great Plains 
tall- and mid- grass types, especially where needed for 
wildlife concerns such as the lesser prairie chicken. 
These areas are located in MLRAs 36, 42, and 70 


Riparian Vegetation 


BLM would continue its management of riparian 
vegetation Heightened public interest regarding 
riparian areas and endangered species issues would 
likely continue to push riparian area management into 
the forefromt of BLM management activities. The 
result of this management priority would likely be 
renewed effort to restore, as much as possible, the 154 
BLM riparian segments not in proper functioning 
condition This would happen regardless of whether 
BLM enacts new rangeland health standards and 


grazing program guidelines, of which standards and 
guidelines BLM enacts In the short term, 


improvement in functional condition is expected on 
approximately 20 riparian segments. In the long term, 
improvement in fenctional condition is expected on 
approximately S8 segments. 


SOILS 


Under current direction, with intense management, 
there would be a continued slow improvement over the 
long term in upland soil conditions where soils are 
more productive, such as Mollisols, Alfisols, and 
moderately fine textured Entisols. On poorer sites, and 
with less intensive management, there would be little or 
no change over the long term in the health of the 
upland soils except in response to drought or additional 
moisture conditions. No changes are expected for 
either case over the short term. 


WATER 


In the long term, continued implementation of BMPs to 
reduce NPS pollution and riparian area management 
would promote reductions in erosion and sediment 
production from public lands and slowly improve water 
quality. There would be less sediment, nutrients, salts, 
and biological contaminants in the water. The cycle of 
apparent arroyo filling is expected to continue, which 
would support riparian restoration, in turn improving 
water quality by acting as a filter for many pollutants. 


While water quality affected by public land uses might 
improve, it is not expected that any of the water 
quality- limited stream reaches identified by the state 
would improve enough to meet state standards solely 
from this action. The impacts on those water quality- 
limited stream reaches from non-public land uses and 
sources of pollutants would also have to be reduced to 
help meet state standards. 


GRAZING ADMINISTRATION 


Bach field office has an approved RMP which provides 
a framework for managing and allocating public land 
and resources over a 20-year period. The decisions of 
the RMP to improve rangelands and manage grazing 
use public lands were based on the principles of 
multiple use and sustained yield. Decisions include 
actions such as developing AMPs, constructing range 
improvements, manipulating vegetation, and developing 
grazing systems and other actions. Staff levels vary, as 


do priorities, funding, policy, and level of interest and 
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groups 


Under the No Action Alternative, RMP decisions 


om the selective management approach, using the “M", 
“T’, and “C” classification categories. At this time 6.7 


it is anticipated that the ecological condition of the 
rangelands would continue to improve, because of the 
improving soil and vegetation resource. This would 
also contribute to the improvement of the viparian areas 
by decreasing the speed of runoff and sediment 


Riparian and wetland habitat areas are given high 


million acres falls into the “I category. BLM has been priority for protection and improvement. Grazing 


successful in resolving issues and mecting goals under 
existing RMP decisions and guidance. Much can be 
attributed to the cooperation and stewardship of many 
grazing permittees. An average of two allotments-or 
80,000 acres per year-have improved from category “I” 
to category “M” because of mecting allotment 
objectives. In the long term (over 20 years) 40 
allotments are expected to inprove from the “I” to “M” 
category. This would reduce the acreage in the “I” 
category from 6.7 million acres to 5.1 million acres. 


AMPs are expected to be developed on 60 to 100 
allotments affecting 1.6 million acres over the next 20 
years on “I” allotments. Three to five plans per year 
may be developed in the short term and approximately 
60 to 100 plans over the long term (20 years). In 
developing AMPs through consultation, coordination, 
and cooperation with permittees, management actions 
regarding rest and deferment adjustment in livestock 
numbers, seasons of use, and range improvements are 
considered that best meet resource needs with a 
minimum of impact on the permittees. Monitoring 
efforts on these allotments are intensified. 


Under the No Action Alternative, livestock use levels 
are expected to remain approximately at the seven-year 
average. However, fluctuation in use levels can be 
expected due to a variety of factors such as weather 
conditions and the price of livestock. Future use levels 


management practices such as fencing and grazing 
systems are designed to meet of restore riparian and 
water quality needs in 154 riparian segments that are 
not in proper functioning condition. There would be 
segments of riparian habitat where current grazing 
practices would be adjusted to achieve riparian 
standards. In the short term, functional condition on 20 
riparian segments would be expected to improve in 
the long term, improvement in functional condition 
would be expected on 58 segments. Vegetation and 
litter in the riparian zone should respond and increase 
The increase in canopy cover and litter should decrease 
the runoff and sediment, and improve the water quality 


WILD HORSES 


Under the No Action Alternative, the wild horse herd 
will be managed as stated in the Socorro RMP. The 
1985 Hedt Management Arca Plan amendment reflects 
the new appropriate management level! of 50 wild 
horses. Monitoring studies will be conducted annually 
to assess the forage condition and population. Based 
on the monitoring data, wild horses will be water 
trapped and removed from the area when necessary 
The removed wild horses would be shipped to an 
adoption site or facility to await adoption 


The grazing system and water facilities developed 
the AMP of 1968 have benefitted the wild 


have been projected based on seven years of data (1990 horses. Pastures are grazed by cattle for 2 to S$ months 


to 1996) from the Grazing Authorization and Billing 
System. During the 1996 grazing year, 1,502,516 


and then rested from 7 to 10 months. Monitoring data 
show the allotment to be in fair to good condition with 


AUMs were authorized in New Mexico. The long-term 4 static trend. Improvement in upland vegetation 
projection, however, is expected to be around 1,696,981 composition and cover should continue 


AUMs-the average of the seven years. This is 166,222 
AUMs more than were authorized in 1996 


An improvement in ecological condition can be 
expected in the long term Vegetation treatments 
would improve the ecological status on 103,000 acres 
in the short term and on approximately 410,000 acres 
in the long term 


Approximately ‘~ . horses are located in cach 
pasture graze yer Horses are not rotated or 
moved from pa » pasture as are cattle and 
therefore do no , .ovide vegetation with complete rest 


Studies show a moderate to high use when wild horse 
numbers reach 50 and above. In the long term, the fair 
to good range condition should remain static of 
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umprove as long as the appropriate management lieve! 
of SO is maintained and balanced with grazing and 
other uses. 


Under the No Action Alternative, the wild horses in the 
Farmington field office would be managed at the 
optimum level of 60 bead The Forest Service would 
determine the time and number of wild horses to 
remove if such action becomes necessary. Maintaining 
the herd level at its optimum sumbers would help 
maintain the range in proper condition and balanced 
with other uses. 


WILDLIFE 


For all MLRAs, full implementation of existing RMPs 
under this alternative would have a slow, long-term 
benefit on most wildlife species. 


over the long term. Natural events (fire, flooding, etc.) 


That create a mosaic within the landscape and diversify 


the plant community would also benefit wildlife Mule 
deer and clk are the primary big game species 
benefitting from these actions A slight increase in the 
deer population would be expected through improving 
the quality and quantity of browse on upland sites, and 
creating new fawning arcas. Elk are currently 
increasing in numbers, however, any increase would be 
comtrolied by the NMGF._ The quality of habitat would 
maintain of slightly improve over the long term for 
riparian-dependent big game species (turkey, deer, and 
furbearers) duc to the current emphasis on riparian 
management’ However, duc to the small percentage of 
riparian habitat located on public land and other 
limiting factors that affect big game populations, no 
measurable increase in populations is expected 


Off-highway vehicle use can potentially increase the 
number of roads on public land, resulting in 
degradation of big game habitat and increasing wildlife 
harassment and displacement Under current 
management, road closures are slowly being 
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implemented, but not to the degree necessary to reduce 
off-highway vehicle impacts 


Upland Game and Nongame 


Upland sites would gradually improve over the long- 
term, through land treatments and proper grazing 
practices, resulting in a benefit for some upland 
wildlife species. The continued construction of water 


developments would favor upland game bird species 


Again, current managemem would slightly improve 
upland and nongame habitat conditions in the long 
term, particularly in areas where vegetative treatments 
are propused and for those species dependent upon 
riparian arcas that are in an upward trend in condition. 


Waterfowl 


Current waterfowl management is closely associated 
with riparian management, and would improve over the 
long term, with current BLM's emphasis on riparian 
management 


bishertes 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries would generally 
change in response to the changes in overall riparian 
and aquatic habitats. Public land-resident fisheries 
habitat would be improved over the long term 


37 - San Juan River Valley Mesas and 
Plateaus 


Under current management, vegetative treatments 
(chemical and fire) would change the overall plant 
composition within the sagebrush and desert shrub 
community, benefitting local big game populations 
Implementation of range inprovements defined in the 
RMPs and AMPs would slowly improve antelope and 
mule deer habitat through increasing water distribution 
and improving forage availability and quality 


The quality of habitat would maintain or slightly 
improve over the long term for riparian-dependemt big 
game species (deer, furbearers, etc ) due to the current 
emphasis on riparian management However, because 
of the small percentage of riparian habitat located on 
public land and other limiting factors that affect big 
game populations, littl increase in populations is 
expected 


WV 


Allowing public access, while controlling OHV use and 39 - Arizona and New Mexico Mountains 
protecting wildlife habitat, is a major concern for most 


field offices. Off-highway vehicle use can potentially Big Game 

merease the number of roads om public land, resulting 

mm degradation of big game habitat and increasing The BLM manages very little public land of this type 
wildlife harassment and displacement Under current However, there are several areas having AMPs 


management, road closures are slowly being identifying wildlife and objectives and allowing 
implemented but not to the degree necessary to reduce seni undone anh cane Gna 
off-highway vehicle impacts These projects, along with controlled grazing, would 
maintain slightly improve wildlife habitat for big game 
Upland Game and Nongame species over the long term The southwestern pan of 


the state has « very active fire season. These natural 
ne mage td ep pred ty ssutiion ante eueatow . somatan Ge amount 
practices, resulting in a benefit for some — wrens and m 
upland wildlife species. The continued construction of 


water developments would favor upland game bird =) jan Game and Nongame 


species 

Upland sites would gradually improve over the long 
Again, current management would slightly improve = term from land ‘reatments and proper grazing 
upland and nongame habitat conditions in the long = rwactices: resulting in a benefit for most upland and 
term, particularly in areas where vegetative treatments nongame wildlife species 
are proposed, and for those species dependent upon 
riparian areas that are in an upward trend in condition was egow) 


Special management for raptor nesting areas would = Waterfow! habitat would improve with respect to 
continue. Small changes in the overall landscape, = riparian improvements. Waterfowl and riparian habitat 
while still protecting mest sites, would increase the Prey improvements would gradually be enhanced over the 


base for raptors long term However, since the majority of waterfow! 
wy are migratory, no measurable change in populations are 


Current waterfowl management is closely associated == py i 

with npanan management, and would slightly improve 

over the long term with BLM's current emphasis on ishing quality for resident fisheries would generally 
npanan management change in response to the changes in overall riperian 


fields and the conversion of grain crops to cotton amd 41. Southeastern Arizona Basin and Range 
chile located on private lands Waterfow! primarily 


migrate into the mate Curing the winter mouths Gough | us scscentage of this MLRA exists on BLM lands 


the central flyway and the Cowes’ whitetail deer occupies this camer of 

Flebertes southwestern New Mexico Over time, current 
management would continue to maintain of improve 
wildlife habitat 


Habitat quality for residemt fisheries would generally 
change in response to the changes in overall riparian 
and equatic habitats Public land-resident fisheries 
habitat would be improved over the long term 
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42 - Southern Desertic Basins, Plains, and —Gembel's quail and dove populations. The continued 
Mountains comsrecion of water developments would favor upland 


geme bird species 

Maintenance of desert ccosystems is very critical, yet 
difficuk to manage, due to climatic conditions and the sterfew! 
sstuntiai oo sumone atte ¢ Limiting factors associated with waterfow! management 
aap hogy ‘° wame are the lack of functioning riparian areas, agricultural 

fields, and the conversion of grain crops to cotton and 
chile located on private lands within the Rio Grande 
and Pecos Valicy areas. Waterfowl! primarily migrate 


The development and implementation of AMPs that "#0 the state during the winter months through the 


identify management objectives and provide forage central flyway Current waterfowl management is 
plant needs, vegetative land treatments, water Closely associated with mparian management. and 


would slightly improve over the long term with current 
over the long term. Natural events (fire, flooding etc ) 

that created » mosaic within the landscape and diversify Pishertes 

the plamt community would also benefit wildlife A 


Rig (ame 


of browse on upland « and creating fawning 

arcas paldias ean cuniaies en axneede habitat would be improved over the long term 

imcrease over the long term due to improved habitat 

conditions and transplants Habitat conditions would 48 - Southern Rocky Mountains 

improve over the long term due to improved ecological 

conditions and movement patterns Antelope The BLM manages very little public land within this 

transplants would be expected to continue in MLRA. However, there are several areas that have 

cooperation with the NMDGF and other land owners management plans identifying wildlife goals and 
objectives and allowing vegetative land treatments and 

Competition for food and spece between mule deer and water developments These projects, along with 

the lraman ther would continue under Current controlled grazing, would maintain or slightly improve 

management practices Oryx would continue to move Wildlife habitat for big game species over the long 

off the White Sands Missile Range and may potentially '¢T™ 

displace mule deer and antelope because of thei size 


and aggressive behavioral patterns 51 - High Intermountain Valleys 


The quality of habitat would maintain or slightly Rig (ame 

improve over a long period for riparian-dependenmt big 

game species (turkey, deer, and furbearers) duc to the Rocky Mountain clk would continue to be a key 
currem emphasis on riparian management However, wildlife species within the Taos field office Critical 
due to the small percentage of ruyparian habitat located winter range would be improved through prescribed 
on public land and other limiting factors that affect big fires in the San Antonio, Pot, and Montoso mowntains 


game populations, no measurable increase in and Habitat Management Plans that outline goals and 

populations is expected objectives for big game species Pronghorn antelope 
ext throughout these Special Management Areas and 

| pland (.ame and Nongame Species would benefit along with the elk from these goals and 
objectives 


Upland sites would gradually improve over the long 
term through land treatments and proper graving 
practices, resulting in a benefit for scaled quail, 


M0 


| pland (.ame and Nongame conditions and movement patterns Antelope 
transplants would be expected to continuc in 
term, through land treatments and proper grazing 


practices, resulting in a benefit for scaled quail, | pland (.eme and Nongame 

mourning dove, Merriam’s turkey, numerous raptors 

and migratory bird populations The continued Upland sites would gradually improve over the 

construction of water developments would favor upland longterm through land treatments and proper grazing 

game bird species practices outlined in Habitat Management Plans and 
AMPs, resulting im a benefit for scaled quail and dove 

Waterfowl populations The continued construction of water 
developments would favor upland game bird species 

The limiting factors associated with waterfow! With the current regional emphasis on the decline of 


management are the lack of functioning riparian areas. prairie chicken populations, current grazing 
Waterfowl! primarily migrate into the state during the management practices would need to be amended to 
winter months through the central address special habitat requirements needed for 
flyway Currem waterfow! management is closely sustainable populations 

associated with riparian management and would slightly 

improve over the long term with BLM's current Waterfowl Fisheries 


emphasis on riparian management 
Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
bishertes would generally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats Public land- 
Habitat quality for resident fisheries would generally —s resident fisheries habitat would be improved over the 
change in response to the changes in overall riparian — ong term 
and aquatic habitats Public land resident fisheries 


habitat would be improved 77 - Southern High Plains 

70 - Pecos/Canadian Plains and Valleys = Big. Game 

Rig (ame The BLM manages very little public land within this 
MLRA_ However, current RMP decisions would 

Vegetative land treatments, increased water improve wildlife habitat by identifying wildlife goals 


developments, and cooperative management ¢fforts and objectives and allowing vegetative land treatments 
would continue to improve big game habitat Mule and water developments 

deer are continuing to spread throughout the MLRA, 

but overall populations are declining in this MLRA and Upland Came and Nongame 

statewide §=The development and implementation of 

AMPs that identify management objectives and provide Upland sites would gradually improve over the long 
forage plamt needs, vegetative ‘ad treatments, and term, through land treatments and proper grazing 
water developments would maintain or slightly improve practices, resulting in a benefit for most upland and 
wildlife habitat for big game species over the long nongame wildlife species 

term. Natural events (fire, flooding, etc.) That created 

a mosaic within the landscape and diversify the plant Waterfowl 

community would also benefit wildlife A slight 

increase in the deer population would be expected Waterfowl! habitat would improve with respect to 
Due to improving the quality and quantity of browse —s riparian improvements Waterfow! and riparian habitat 
op upland sites, and creating new fawning arcas improvements would gradually be enhanced over the 
Preaghorn antelope populations are expected to long term However, since the majority of waterfow! 
mctease over the long term due to improved habitat are migratory, no change in populations is anticipated 
conditions and transplants Habitat conditions would 

improve over the long term due to improved ecological 
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SPECIAL STATUS SPECIES on approximately 58 segments. This will benefit many 
of the 76 species associated with these habitats, 

Under the No Action Alternative, management of including the southwestern willow flycatcher. 

special status species on public lands within New Improvement of many areas would be limited by the 

Mexico would continue consistent with existing RMP fragmented distribution of BLM riparian areas and the 

decisions and guidance (including the results of the lack of coordinated watershed management efforts. 

statewide Section 7 consultations for each RMP). The 

rate of change due to management would continue as in RECREATION 

the recent past. Special status species management 

would continue through the implementation of AMPs Recreational visitor use would continue to increase, 

and other activity level particularly in areas where urban visitors recreate. 

plans (such as Herd Management Area Plans and Developed recreation sites would be especially have 

Coordinated Resource Management Plans). These increased use. The recreational use levels are not 

plans would continue to implement grazing systems, § expected to be impacted by rangeland management 

construction of range improvements to redistribute practices. 

grazing pressure, and vegetation treatments to improve 

the ecological status of a particular allotment or pasture It is expected that the present conflicts between 

of a grazing allotment. livestock use and the developed recreational area at the 
Wild Rivers Recreation Area would be resolved over 

In the short term, brush control would improve the the next five years. As additional recreational sites are 

ecological status on approximately 103,000 acres. In developed, livestock are expected to be excluded. 

the long term, brush control would improve the 

ecological status on approximately 410,000 acres. The BLM is expected to resolve livestock grazing 

Most of this effort would likely be aimed at improving conflicts on riparian areas. In the long term, an 

the roughly 5 to 6 million acres in midseral and upper additional 58 riparian segments are expected to improve 

early-seral areas. In terms of vegetation types affected, in condition. This would improve the quality of visits 

most of the areas needing management are those areas for recreationalists on the public lands. 

that were formerly grasslands and are now dominated 

by desert scrub and juniper savannah types of the The 1,600,000 acres within Category “I” allotments 

woodland biome in MLRAs 36, 42, and 70. Some would improve to the “M" category, improving the 

shinnery oak control may be necessary to restore Great quality of the visit for recreational visitors. 

Plains tall- and mid-grass types where needed for 

wildlife concerns such as the lesser prairie chicken. WILDERNESS 

These activities would benefit many of the 55 species 

that occur within the woodland and desert biomes. Of Under the No Action Alternative the existing situation 

concern when implementing livestock grazing practices would continue in wilderness areas and wilderness 

is that the approximately 4,285,000 acres in areas of = study areas. Livestock grazing practices would be 

late seral and PNC ecological status it decline due to constrained by existing wilderness study area 

redistribution of grazing patterns. These areas, in many management guidelines. Range improvements to 

cases, provide suitable habitat to support special status facilitate livestock grazing management would be 

species with late sera! habitat requirements. authorized only where they are consistent with the 

Conversely, brush control activities may have only wilderness area and wilderness study area management 

partial benefit to special status species, where the guidelines. Existing resource conditions and trends 


past erosion and soil loss CULTURAL RESOURCES 


The BLM's priority in the near future would likely be Under existing management, cultural resources are 
continued restoration of riparian habitats. In the short protected by law from the effects of new development 
term, improvement in functional condition is expected 6 livestock facilities; however, loss of, and damage to, 
on approximately 20 riparian segments. In the long cultural resources continues to occur due to increased 
term, improvement in functional condition is expected 
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public access, erosion, and cattle trampling resulting 
from livestock grazing and development of associated 
facilities. Efforts by the BLM continue in cooperation 
with permittees and lessees to improve cattle 
distribution, thereby reducing the intensity of impacts 
in localized areas. 


PALEONTOLOGY 


Under present management, paleontological resources 
are protected by law from the effects of new 
development; however, loss of, and damage to, 
paleontological resources continues to occur due to 
Efforts by the BLM continue in cooperation with 
permittees and lessees to improve cattle distribution, 
thereby reducing the intensity of impacts in localized 
areas. 


REALTY/LAND USE 


Applications for all land and realty actions are 
considered by BLM on a case-by-case basis. The 
majority of realty actions require short-term use of the 
iands with long-term productivity being restored upon 
rehabilitation of disturbed areas (USDI, BLM, Roswell 
RMP, 1994). However, there are permitted actions 
such as access roads, which result in disturbances over 
the long term, decreasing the productivity of that area 
for the life of that project. Each project proposal 
contains mitigation measures to minimize or avoid 
impacts. The requirements for reclamation and 
rehabilitation are covered in project components along 
with stipulations required by BLM. This process 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


The primary objective of the BLM minerals program is 
to provide consumptive use of the resource as needed 
by a productive society. The development and sale of 
the various mineral resources also provides a source of 
impact that may affect availability of mineral resources, 
impede their development, or make development less 
profitable, would be a concern to anyone who uses 
mineral products or drives their income from the 


development or sale of mineral production. 


Under the No Action Alternative, public lands currently 
open to mineral entry or mineral leasing would remain 
open. Minerals resources would be managed consistent 
development. Statutory rights of current mineral 
lessees, claimants, and permit holders would not be 
affected. Developers of public minerals would 
continue to be subject to standards that reduce soil 
erosion, protect fresh water supplies, reduce vegetative 
disturbance offsite, and safeguard wildlife populations. 
As provided for in existing mineral development laws 
and regulations, variations in management style, 
environmental situations, and public preferences would 
continue to affect the cost and timing of development. 
Specific development operations may even be denied 
under these current conditions. 


If no public land health standards are implemented, no 
additional impacts on the development, sale, and use of 


mitigates or avoids impacts while allowing for a variety public mineral materials would be created. The 


of uses on public lands. 


Local areas are impacted by land and realty activities 
creating both short- and long-term surface disturbance 
by reducing vegetative cover and forage, increasing 
erosion or sediment load, degrading wildlife habitat, 
and increasing the potential for the introduction or 
spread of noxious weeds. Stipulations, if complied 
with and successful, would mitigate impacts on a local 
basis by reducing soil erosion and sediment load, 
restoring ground cover, restoring diversity of plant 


development scenarios described in current RMPs 
would continue unchanged. Under the existing mineral 
material regulations found in 43 CFR Part 3600.0-4, 
the BLM has discretion to deny the digging and 
development of new sites. Under the No Action 
Alternative, the discretion to deny use of mineral 
materials would remain available; however, no mineral 
operation would be denied due to the application of a 
land health standard. By not issuing land health 
standards, there would be no additional criteria on 
which a BLM Authorized Officer might deny mineral 


species, protecting threatened and endangered or special material use permits. The use of federal mineral 


status species and their habitats, minimizing the 


material pits and quarries would continue to be subject 


introduction or spread of noxious weeds, and protecting to existing standards that protect the environment. 


important cultural or historic resources. The impacts 
associated with land and realty surface disturbing 
activities would continue under the No Action 
Alternative. 
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Locatable Minerals NATIVE AMERICAN CULTURAL 


ISSUES 
The management of mining claims is subject to the 
Mining Law of 1872. Under this statute, the non- Native American concerns would continue to be 
mechanized casual use of a claim, and mining protected under the law as stated in Chapter 3. 
operations disturbing less than five acres per year, are 
not subject to a BLM authorization. Most of the ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
claims on public land in New Mexico are mined by this 
type of operation; therefore, no restrictive conditions § = ©. conditions as described i Chapter 
and impacts would result from any of the alternatives. po at pap " a 
Under the No Action Alternative, reclamation standards 
and requirements for the larger mine plans would not DIMENSI 
be changed. The mines permitted by BLM would BUMAN ON 
continue to be subject to current environmental , , 
degradation standards. There would be no additional EI SNES SEN 5. a 
restrictive conditions applied to future mine plan 
permits. In addition to these federal requirements, 
operations on mining claims are subject to the New 
Mexico Mining Act of 1993, which sets similar or 
stricter standards for environmental protection and the 
reclamation of mined lands. There would be no need 
to alter the meaning or the determination of 
unnecessary and undue degradation in the management 
of locatable and salable mineral resources. 


The leasing of mineral resources on public land would 
not change under any of the alternatives. Under the No 
Action Alternative, the environmental standards 
imposed on the development of leasable minerals 
would not be reduced or made more restrictive. 
Leasable minerals are currently held to a high 
enviroumental protection standard. These standards are 
applied at the permitting stage to minimize 
environmental damage and preserve natural conditions 
during development operations. They can be found in 
such documents as Oil and Gas Surface Operating 
Standards (the Gold Book), right-of-way handbooks, 
and RMPs. Strict environmental standards for location 
and mining of coal leases are found in the Federal Coal 
Leasing Amendments Act of 1976 and Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977. The No Action 
Alternative would result in no change to the reasonable 
foreseeable development scenarios for oil and gas 
leases that are forecast in the current RMPs. No delay 
or relocation of oi] and gas permits would occur due to 


the potential application of standards. 
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RAC ALTERNATIVE (PROPOSED 
ACTION) 


VEGETATION 
Upland Vegetation 


Under the RAC Alternative hereafter the Proposed 
Action, the focus of management and the application of 
grazing guidelines would occur on public lands not 
meeting the standard duc to grazing. Managemeni 
changes would include more water, fencing, land 
treatments, and possible deferment on areas not mecting 
the standard. In the short term, little improvement 
would be expected. However, in the long term, 
measurable improvement in vegetative cover and 
composition would be expected due to grazing 
management practices. Additionally, vegetation would 
be enhanced through the use of mechanical and 
chemical manipulations in both the short and long term. 
These improvements would occur mostly within the 
desert and woodland biomes in MLRAs 3%, 42, and 70. 


Riparian Vegetation 


Under the Proposed Action, riparian communities and 
vegetation on 112 riparian segments classified as 
nonfunctional and functional at risk with a downward 
trend or where the trend is not apparent (stable), would 
not meet the standards. These arcas are affected, at 
least in part, by grazing activities. Management efforts 
in the short term would improve 16 segments. Seven 
of the segments are projected to improve to proper 
functioning condition. In the long term, 52 segments 
are projected to improve. Of this total, 25 areas would 
improve to proper functioning condition. Improvement 
of many areas is limited by the fragmented distribution 
of BLM riparian arcas and the lack of coordinated 
watershed management efforts. 


SOILS 


With intense management under the Proposed Action, 
there would be a continued slow improvement over the 
long term in upland soil conditions where soils are 
more productive, such as Mollisols, Alfisols, and 
moderately fine textured Entisols. On poorer sites and 
with less intensive management there would be little or 
no change over the long term in the health of the 


upland soils except in response to drought or additional 


cither case over the short term. There would be more 
overall improvement than cither the No Action or 
County alternatives due to mpiementation of grazing 
management guidelines on more acres, than for those 
alternatives. Over half of the uplands not mecting the 
standard for this alicrnative are in MLRA 42; however, 
the soil response to management in this MLRA would 
be slow. More profound response would come from 
the better sites such as those in MLRA 36 (norther 
part), 39, 41, 48A, 70 (morthern part), and the gently 
sloping uplands of MLRA 77. 


WATER 


In the long term, continued implementation of BMPs to 
reduce NPS pollution and riparian areca management 
would promote reductions im erosion and sediment 
production from public lands and slowly improve water 
quality. There would be less sediment, nutrients, salts, 
and biological contaminants in the water. The cycle of 
apparent arroyo filling is expected to continue which 
would support riparian restoration, im turn improving 
water quality by acting as a filter for many pollutants. 


While water quality affected by public land uses might 
improve, it is not expected that any of the water 
quality-limited stream reaches identified by the state 
would improve cnough to meet state standards solely 
from this alternative. The impacts on those water 
quality-limited stream reaches frum non-public land 
uses and sources of pollutants would also have to be 
reduced to help meet state standards. 


GRAZING ADMINISTRATION 


Under the Proposed Action, livestock use levels are 
expected to remain approximately at the seven-year 
average over the short term, similar to the No Action 
Alternative. Adjustments in livestock numbers are 
expected to be upward on some allotments and 
downward on others. Adjustments are not expected to 
be large, cither upward or downward because in 
general, current permits and leases are consistent with 
grazing capacities established through BLMs rangeland 
monitoring program. However, fluctuation in use 
levels can be expected due to a variety of factors such 
as weather conditions and the price of livestock. As 
forage conditions and lands improve in bealth and 
begin to properly function, increases in livestock use 
can be expected. The long-term AUM projection 
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Statewide is expected to be around preference 
(1,968,341 AUMs) 


Implementing the guidelines would be similar to 
BLM's the No Action Alternative. The livestock 
management practice. may include deferment, adjusting 
livestock numbers, charging scason of use, modifying 
or developing range improvements, and conducting 
vegetative land treatments. There would be segments 
of riparian habitat where current grazing practices 
would be adjusted to achieve the riparian standard. 


Under this alternative, 428 permittees could be affected. 
Smaller ranching operations that have to make 
modifications in use or management would be affected 
more than larger ranching operations because smalicr 
ranchers have fewer resources and fiexibility. 
Permittees most affected by the guidelines would be 
those with small one-pasture allotments where it may 
be necessary to defer grazing during critical periods of 
plant growth or regrowth. As a result, the permittee 
may be burdened financially by having to lease private 
pasture, improve the private lands, add fencing to 
create an additional pasture or partner with another 
allotment. There are also the additional costs 
associated with the handling of livestock for gathcring 


and transporting. 
WILD HORSES 


Impacts ON the Socorro wild horse herd from the 
implementation of the Proposed Action would be 
similar to the No Action Alternative, with the exception 
that the Socorro RMP decisions would be in 
conformance with the standard for rangeland health. 
Based on monitoring data, the area is in fair to good 
condition with a static trend and mects the standard. 
The existing resource condition would improve as in 
the No Action Alternative as long as the appropriate 
management level of 50 head is maintained and 
balanced with livestock grazing and other uses. 


Impacts on the Farmington herd would be similar to the 
No Action Alternative. 


WILDLIFE 


Implementing the proposed standards and guidelines 
under the Proposed Action would benefit wildlife in the 
short and jong term in both upland and riparian areas. 


The improvement of riparian habitats currently 


functioning at risk with a downward trend would 

and productive areas. The construction of livestock 
management facilities outside of the riparian/wetland 
habitats. Over the long term, standards and guidelines 
would belp ensure that site-specific, as well as 
landscape-level habitat needs are considered when 
developing AMPs. The proposed standards and 
guidelines would allow for a slight increase in actual 
AUMs over the long term, but would consider and 
protect critical wildlife resources. Livestock would be 
used as a management tool to belp restore and maintain 
sustainable habitats, increase biological diversity and 
vegetative productivity, and promote proper functioning 
uplands and riparian arcas. 


The field offices have identified oil and gas leasing 
development and rehabilitation, Rights-of-ways and off- 
highway vehicle and other uses as other causes for not 
associated decisions would not be resolved under the 
proposed grazing guidelines, but RMP decisions would 
be commensurate with public bealth standards, thereby 
ensuring wildlife management issues and conceras 
would be recognized and evaluated to maintain and 
protect wildlife habitat. 


36 - New Mexico and Arizona Plateaus and 
Mesas 


Long-term benefits to big game would occur under the 
Proposed Action by utilizing restrictive guidelines on 
livestock grazing, and improving upland habitat 
currently in poor condition or not meeting the standard 
due to grazing practices. Mule deer and clk are the 
primary big game species benefitting from these 
actions. There would he an increase in the deer 
population through improving the quality and quantity 
of browse on upland sites, and creating new fawning 
areas. Predation can reduce fawn survival in 
nutritionally healthy deer populations. Elk are currently 
increasing in numbers, but would be controlled by the 
NMGF. 


The quality of habitat would improve over the long 
term for riparian-dependent big game species (turkey, 
deer, and furbearers) due to the proposed emphasis on 
riparian management. However, duc to other limiting 
factors (drought) and hunting regulations, no 
measurable increase in populations are expected. 
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Allowing public access while controlling off-highway 
vehicle use and protecting wildlife habitat is a major 
concern for most field offices. Off-highway vehicic 
use can potentially increase the number of roads on 
public land, degrading big game habitat and increasing 
alternative and associated standards for crosion and 
wildlife habitat, road closures would be implemented. 


Upland Game and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve over the long term more 
rapidly from land treatments and proper grazing 
practices, resulting in benefits for most upland wildlife 
species. The continued construction of water 


developments would favor upland game bird specics. 
W aterfowl/Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would generally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public land- 
resident fisheries habitat over the long term would be 
m proved. 


37 - San Juan River Valley Mesas and 
Plateaus 


Long-term benefits to big game would occur from the 
Proposed Action by utilizing restrictive guidelines on 
livestock grazing, and improving upland habitat 
currently in poor condition of not mecting the standards 
due to grazing practices. 


The quality of habitat would improve over the long 
term for riparian-dependent big game species ‘deer, 
furbearers, cic.) due to the emphasis on riparian 
management. However, duc to the small percentage of 
riparian habitat located on public land and other 
limiting factors that affect big game populations, no 
measurable increase in populations are expected. 


Allowing public access while controlling off-highway 
vehicle use and protecting wildlife habitat is a major 
concern for most field offices. Off-highway vehicle 
use could potentially increase the number of roads on 
public land, resulting in degradation of big game 
habitat and increasing wildlife harassment and 
displacement. Under this alternative and associated 
standards for crosion and wildlife habitat, road closures 


would be implemented. 


\ pland (:ame and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve over the long term duc to 
in benefits for most upland wildlife species. The 
continued construction of water developments would 
favor upland game bird species. 


Special management for raptor nesting areas would 
continue. Smal! changes in the overall landscape while 
for raptors. 


Waterfowl Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would generally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public land- 
resident fisherics habitat over the long term would be 
improved. 


39 - Arizona and New Mexico 
Mountains 


Big (same 


The BLM manages very litte public land within this 
MLRA. Under this alternative, there are several arcas 
where the standards and guidelines would improve 
wildlife habitat Upland improvement projects along 
with controlled grazing would improve wildlife habitat 
for big game species over the long term. The 
southwestern part of the state has numerous natural fire 
occurrences. These natural events can be beneficial to 
resident clk herds by creating open meadow arcas and 
increasing the amount of forage. 


Upland (,ame and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve over the long term from 
land treatments and proper grazing practices, resulting 
in a benefit for most upland and nongame wildlife 
species. 


Waterfowl Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would generally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public land- 
resident fisheries habitat over the long term would be 
improved. 
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41 - Southeastern Arizona Basin and Range 


A small percentage of this MLRA cxists on BLM 
lands. Upland habitat would be improved under the 
Proposed Action, resulting in improving Cowes’ 
whitetail deer babitat in the Southwestern corner of 
New Mexico. 


42 - Southern Desertic Basins. Plains. and 
Mountains 


Long-term benefits to big game would occur from this 
alternative by utilizing restrictive guidelines on 
livestock grazing, and improving upland habitat 
currently in poor condition or not meeting the standards 
due to grazing practices. 


The Proposed Action would rectify historic land use 
practices that have caused probiems such as the 
dewatering of streams and springs and altcring or 
displacing big game species. Implementation of proper 
grazing practices, vegetative land treatments, increased 
water developments, and cooperative management 
efforts would have long-term benefits to big game 
habitat. Natural events (fire, flooding, etc.) that create 
a mosaic within the landscape and diversify the plant 
community would also benefit wildlife. 


There would be a slight increase in the deer population 
through improving the quality and quantity of browse 
on upland sites, and creating new fawning areas. 
Pronghorn antelope populations are expected to increase 
over the long term due to improved habitat conditions 
and transplants. Habitat conditions would improve over 
the long term due to improved ecological conditions 
and movement patierns. Antelope transplants would be 
expected to continue in cooperation with the NMDGF 
and other land owners. 


Competition for food and space between mule decr and 
the Iranian ibex would continue under this alternative. 
Oryx would continue to move off the White Sands 
Missile Range and may potentially displace mule deer 
and antelope because of their size and aggressive 
behavioral patierns. 


The quality of habitat would improve over the long 
term for riparian-dependent big game species (turkey, 
deer, and furbearers) due to emphasis on riparian 
management. However, because of the small 
percentage of riparian habitat located on public land 


and other limiting factors that affect big game 
populations, no change in populations can be expected. 


U pland Game and Nongame 


Upland sites would gradually improve in the short term 
and fully recover in the long term, from land treatments 
and proper grazing practices, resulting in a benefit for 
scaled quail, Gambel's quail, and dove populations. 
The continued construction of water developments 
would benefit upland game bird species. 


Waterfowl! Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would generally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public iand- 
resident fisheries habitat over the long term would be 


improved. 
48 - Southern Rocky Mountains 


A small percentage of this MLRA exists on BLM 


lands. Upland habitat would improve under the 
Proposed Action, resulting in improvement of some 
wildlife habitat within the MLRA. 

5] _- High Intermountain Valleys 

Big (ame 

Long-term benefits to big game would occur from the 
Proposed Action by utilizing restrictive guidelines on 
livestock grazing, and improving upland habitat 
currently in poor condition of not meeting the biotic 
standard duc to grazing practices. Rocky Mountain cik 


would continue to be s key wildlife species within the 
Taos field office. Critical winter range would be 


improved through implementation of the proposed 


Upland sites would improve over the long term from 
land treatments and proper grazing practices, benefitting 
scaled quail, mourning dove, Merriam’'s turkey, and 
numerous raptors and migratory bird populations The 
continued construction of water developments would 
benefit upland game bird species. 
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W aterfowt Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfowl 
would gencrally change im response to the changes in 
overall riparian and equatic babitats. Public land- 
resident fisheries habitat over the jong term would be 
mproved 


70 - Pecos/Canadian Plains and Valleys 
Big (-ame 


Short- and long-term benefits to big game would result 
from the Proposed Action through utilizing restrictive 
guidelines on livestock grazing, and improving upland 
habitat currently in poor condition or not ecting the 
biotic standard due to grazing practices. 
Implementation of guidelines that identify proper 
grazing practices, vegetative land treatments, and water 
developments would improve wildlife habitat for big 
game species over the long term. Natural events (fire, 
flooding etc.) that create a mosaic within the landscape 
and diversify the plant community would also benefit 
wildlife. There would be « slight increase in the deer 
population through improving the quality and quantity 
of browse on upland sites, and creating new fawning 
areas. Pronghorn antelope populations are expected to 
imcrease over the long term due to improved habitat 
conditions and transplants. Habitat conditions would 
improve over the long term due to improved ecological 
conditions and movement patierns. Antelope 
transplants would be expected to continuc in 
cooperation with the NMDGF and land owners. 


Upland (,ame and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve over the long term from 
land treatments and proper grazing practices, benefitting 
scaled and bobwhite quail, mourning dove and 
numerous raptors, and migratory bird populations. The 
continued construction of water developments would 
benefit upland game bird species. 


With the current regional emphasis on the decline of 
lesser prairie chicken populations, the Proposed Action 
would have short and long term benefits on 
approximately 24,000 acres of prairie chicken habitat 
that would address special habitat requirements. 


W aterfow! Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would gencrally change im response to the changes m 
resident fisheries habitat over the long term would be 
improved. 


77 - Southe.» High Plains 
Rig (,ame 


The BLM manages very little public land within this 
MLRA; however, the Proposed Action would improve 
wildlife habitat by establishing livestock management 
guidelines that would be compatible with wildlife 
resources. 


Upland Game and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve over the long term from 
land treatments and proper grazing practices, benefitting 
most upland and nongame wildlife species. 


W aterfowl/Fisheries 


Habitat quality for waterfow! would generally change in 
response to the changes im overall! riparian and aquatic 
habitats. Public land-resident fisheries habitat over the 
long term would be improved. 


SPECIAL STATUS SPECIES 


Under the Proposed Action, the focus of management 
and application of grazing guidelines would occur on 
land not meeting the biotic standard, and public land 
not meeting the upland standard, due to current grazing 
practices. It is more efficient to manage an entire 
pasture than to manage « small portion of « pasture. 
Managing the smaller portion would likely incur large 
costs for fencing, establishment of water sources, and 
other management facilities. These areas are contained 
primarily within the desert biome of MLRAs ™%6, 37 
and 42 and the grassland biome of MLRA 70. There 
would be benefits to « portion of the 95 species 
occurring in the improved areas of the desert and 
grassiand biomes managed under this alternative This 
alternative would project threatened and endangered 
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species by making sure that the approximately 
4,285,000 acres in arcas of late-seral and PNC 


ecological status not decline in ecological condition. 
These arcas, in many cases, provide suitable habitat to 
support special status species with late-sera! habitat 
requrements. 


The greatest benefits to special status species resulting 
from this alternative would be the improvement of 
riparian conditions on 16 riparian segments in the short 
term and 52 riparian segments in the jong term. Many 
of the 76 special status species associated with public 
land riparian areas and their aquatic sysiems would 
benefit from improvements im riparian condition under 
this alternative. 


Areas past the threshold of improvement have lost the 
capability to recover toward PNC within the long term 
of this analysis, even in the absence of grazing. In 
some cases, the PNC has shifted toward « different 
community. Even with chemical or mechanical 
manipulation, these arcas may never reestablish a 
community like the lost native community. This is duc 
to the change in ecosystem functionality occurring with 
the combined impacts of soil Joss and vegetative 
community shiftsassociated with major disruptions 
caused by past land use practices and climatic change. 
Examples of these are former desert grasslands which 
are now mesquite sand dunes and creosote bush/deseri 
pavement communities of the Chibuahuan Desert 
MLRA 42. Special status species that formerly used 
these areas would have differing abilities to recolonize 
these habitats as the relative condition improves with 
subsequent management. Some species, such as 
obligate grassland species like Baird's sparrow, may 
never be able to return to former habitats. Other areas, 
such as the shinncry oak/dunes areas of MLRAs 42, 
and 70 retain a profound capability to return to 
previous grassland dominance, and the ability to 
support grassland species, such as the lesser prairie 
chicken. 


RECREATION 


Recreational visitor use would continue to increase, 
particularly in areas where urban visitors recreate. 
Developed recreation sites would be especially subject 
to increased use. The recreational use levels on a 
statewide basis are not expected to be impacted by the 
standards of the livestock grazing guidelines. The 
Proposed Action would provide for increased 
management of off-highway vehicle use on 4,600 acres 


in MLRA 36 and 7,300 acres in MLRA 42. Although 
these areas may be important to off-highway vehicle 
visitors frequenting them, on a statewide basis they 
represent « small percent of the total public lend 
acteage. 


Increased recreation supervision would occur on 10,600 
acres in MLRA %, 500 acres in MLRA 37, and 400 
acres in MLRA 42, where recreational activities are 


keeping the area from mecting the upland standard 


Considering that there may be overlap on many of the 
actes identified as having recreation conflicts with the 
standards, the additional restrictions would occur on 
less than 11,100 acres-a minor impact to the 
recreational use of the public lands on a statewide 
basis. 


it is expected that the present conflict between livestock 
use and the developed recreational area at the Wild 
Rivers Recreation Area would be resolved over the 
acxt five years. As additional recreational sites arc 


developed, livestock are expected to be excluded. 


The BLM would be expected to resolve livestock 
grazing conflicts on riparian arcas. In the long term, an 
additional 52 riparian segments are expected to improve 
in condition, improving quality of visits for 
rectreationalists on the public lands. 


Not all of the acres are failing to meet the standards 
due to livestock grazing. However, many acres are 
expected to have an improved quality of visits for 
recreationists due to the improved native vegetation and 
animal communities. 


WILDERNESS 


Where sites not mecting the standard are included in 
WAs or WSAs, they would be expected to be « high 
priority for improved management. The review of 
WAs and WSAs to determine if they meet the 
standards should help determine what management 
changes could be needed. 


However, in WAs and WSAs, the Wilderness Act and 
BLM management guidelines for these areas would 
limit some of the tools available for management. For 
example, the range improvements that are normally 
applied to support improved livestock gra7ving 
management and land ireatment techniques may not be 
permitted in WAs and WSAs. However, if the WAs 
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and WSAs mect the standards, there would be no 
impact wilderness values. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 


Under the Proposed Action damage to or loss of 
archacological sites in both upland and riparian arcas 
due to crosion would be reduced, commensurate with 
reductions in crosion. Location of future livestock 
facilities away from riparian-wetland areas may reduce 
future damage to archacological sites, often 
concentrated in these arcas; however, facilities already 
located near these areas would continue to contribute to 


archacological site damage 
PALEONTOLOGY 


Under the Proposed Action damage to or loss of 
paleontological sites in both upland and riparian arcas 
due to crosion would be reduced, commensurate with 
reductions im crosion. 


REALTY/LAND USE 


Local areas are impacted by land and realty activities 
cteating both short- and long-term surface disturbances 
by reducing vegetative cover and forage, increasing 
erosion of sediment load, degrading wildlife habitat, 
and increasing the potential for the introduction or 
spread of noxious weeds. Stipulations, if complied 
with and successful, would mitigate impects on a local 
basis by reducing soil crosion and sediment load, 
restoring ground cover, restoring diversity of plant 
species, protecting threatened and endangered of special 
Status species and their habitats, minimizing the 
introduction of spread of noxious weeds, and protecting 
important cultural of historic resources. The impacts 
associated with land and realty surface disturbing 
activities would continue under the Proposed Action. 


The implementation of standards and guidelines under 
this alternative may require closer scrutiny of future 
surface-disturbing activities. This may require 
additional field checks im arcas that have been 
identified as not mecting standards. Projects in areas 
net meeting the standards would be monitored as 
needed to ensure compliance with stipulations. 
especially those including reclamation and 
rehabilitation. In areas where reclamation efforts have 
been determined to be unsuccessful, coordination with 
BLM, authorized users, and alloticees may be necessary 


to determine the cause and identify remedies for the 
failed reclamation and rehabilitation. 


Additional work may be aceded to bring disturbed 
arcas up to prescribed standards, which could increase 
the companies’ costs on individual projects if they are 
required to implement acw or additional mitigation 
measures on future projects. Allotiees may have to 
move livestock to other pastures or adjust AUMs or 
seasons of use if it is determined that grazing aceds to 
be deferred in a disturbed area to allow ample time for 
plani regrowth. These changes would be determined by 
BLM on a case-by-case basis in coordination with the 
allotiee. 


If the Proposed Action standards were adopted, 
emphasis would be placed on reseeding disturbed arcas 
with native plant species. Currently, reseeding is 
required on disturbed arcas, but standard seed mixtures 
established locally by BLM offices are used. Current 
seed mixtures are not limited to native species but do 
include species that can provide plant cover, stabilize 
the soils, provide desired forage for wildlife, are 
suitable to soil and climate conditions, and are readily 
available. The companies’ cost of reclaiming 
disturbed arca may increase if native seed sources are 
required. Costs also would be affected by the 
availability of seed. 


If the standards and guidelines go into effect, it is 
anticipated that the BLM, in some arcas of the state, 
would receive increased applications for land exchanges 
or sales. However, duc to the length of time it takes to 
complete land ownership adjustments, it is not expected 
that the number of exchanges or sales completed cach 
year would greatly increase from the number currently 
processed. Any public lands disposed of through 
exchange or sale would no longer be managed by the 
BLM and therefore would not be subject to the 
standards and guidelines. Work is expected to continue 
on acquiring cascments and upgrading of closing 
existing roads as identified through the land use 
planning process, (¢.g., the existing RMPs). 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Implementatior. of the Proposed Action would not 
affect the availability of mineral resources. Under this 
alternative, BLM would not amend mineral resource 
decisions in the existing land use plans. The cxisting 
statutes and regulations under which federal mincral 
resources are developed place legal of regulatory 
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constrarats on the application of public land bralth 
standards) Because a relatively bb cnvironment! 
standard already eppines to mineral resource 
development, the applicaton of the proposed standards 
should bave no additional ¢ffects on most mineral 
operations. impects would occur if more restrictive 
conditions for use and rebabilitabon of disturbed arcas 
are applied as part of use suthorizations of permits. 
The potential impects of these variations are discussed 
below. 


Application of the proposed standards would not 
change the way cxisting mincral material sites are used 
and developed. However, depending on the condition 
of the land relative to a proposed standard, an 
Authorized Officer might deny the use of new sites. 
Because no areas would be closed to this type of 
mineral entry, any denial of new development would 
have to be justified on a permit by-permit basis, 
therefore, it is not possible to locate or quantify the 
extent of this impect. Because the regulatory discretion 


proposed standards should not cause more denials than 
without the standards 


The application of public land bealth standards would 
be limited and constrained by the Mining Lew of 1872 
and the regulations in 43 CFR Part 3809. The 
standards may supply additional criteria for developing 
larger mines. There are few operations of this type on 
public land in New Mexico. As stated under the No 
Action Alternative, these operations are currently 
sutyect to federal environmental degradation standards 
and strict standards of the State Mining Law. 
Therefore, development of mining claims would not be 
held to higher standards, and the application of the 
proposed standards would not make the operations 
more or less profitabic. 


The “small miner” operations are subject to an 
unnecessary and unduc degradation standard the same 
as larger permitied mines This standard implics that 
“necessary and duc" degradation is allowed to continuc. 
Unnecessary and undue determinations by BLM are 
based on proficient operations of a similar character, 
effects on other resources and land uses. and proposed 


mitigation and reclamatbon measures. As long as 8 
mincr & not creating unnecessary and unduc 
degradation, and BLM does not change the regulatory 
meaning. the publ land bealth standards would have 
no impect on the operations. 


Leasing decisions would not change; therefore, the 
implementation of public land bealth standards would 
not affect the icasing of mincral resources. Lease 
applications and expressions of imterest in a bease would 
not be turned down or otherwise be impacted by the 
proposed standards. The BLM is not proposing to 
close any additional acreage to icasing, and & not 
proposing to change existing land use decisions by 
mereasing the amount of acreage where leases would 
be issued with a no-surface occupancy stipulation. 
Lease rights and the right to access the mincrals would 
not be affected. The proposed standards would not 
cause additional impects on current permit holders. 
Additional no surface-occupancy conditions could not 
be imposed by BLM on existing leases without 
negotiating such s change im the Icase instrument with 
the lessee. 


There could be potential impacts in those situations 
where BLM has the discretion to impose seasonal 
restrictions (or delay), or to vary the specific location 
of a site. These impacts are germane to the off and gas 
program where BLM may relocate proposed well sites 
up to 200 meters and restrict drilling operations up to 
60 days per year without effecting lease rights. This 
discretion already cxists, and could become more 
frequent as BLM takes ection to improve public land 
health. The potential impects would be caused by 
delays, increased cost of access, and disruption of 
development plans Based on lease rights and the 
existing environmental standards which are applied to 
leasable mineral operations, the proposed standards 
should not cause additional permit denials | would 
not be necessary to deny lease permits based on « 
standard because standards already exist to mitigate 
impacts caused by Ieasable mineral development 
Leasable mineral development would not be subject to 
new of bigher standards than those which currently 
ext 


The potential impacts to mincra!) development would 
relate to timing and the exact location of « site, and 
could vary reclamation procedures from those in 
current use. This, in and of itself, would not affect the 
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ultumate production of recoverable mn cra! reserves. 
There would be no dmcernitie change m mineral 
resource production duc to ampiemeataticn of the public 
land bealt standards. There would be no change m 
the amount of acreage made svailebic for mineral 
development, and no discernible cflect on revenue 


genersted by mincra! commodity sales. 


NATIVE AMERICAN CULTURAL 
ISSUES 


Native Amencan concerns would contimuc to be 
protected under the lew as stated in Chapter 3. 
Emphasis on the use of native plant species and 
mproved habitat would ensure continued of enhanced 
availability of plant and anima! speces traditionally 
used by Native Americans. to the extent that these 
measures are effective 


ECONOMIC 


The analysis in this section refers to the state of New 
Mexico im terms of economic impact, however, the 
impects will be most imposing upon counties with 
greater than 10% BLM lend ownership Counties with 
greater than 10% BLM land include 17 counties (Table 
3.1), this is over one half of the counties within New 
Mexio The primary endogenous sectors associated 
with BLM lands include oil, gas, and agriculture. Of 
these sectors, agriculture has proven through time to be 
the most stable (Figure 4.3) This sector is comprised 
primarily of individuals and families with sufficient 
diversity to heave enterprises broad enough to capture 8 
favorable market price for one or several agriculture 
commodities, Whereas, oil and gas sectors are, on the 
majority, large corporations concentrated im s single 
commodity Both sectors are dependent upon a natural 
resource, but the families in agriculture heve an 
investment that forces them to ride out the price cycles, 
rather than idling Irvestock, equipment, and land during 
the trough portions of the price cycle. Therefore, 
econom ik impects from implementing guide! ines 
associated with grazing standards on BLM land, arc 
essentially imposed upon the stable portion of New 
Mexico's rural counties, which comprise more then half 
of the state's counties 


The initial (first year) total economic impects to the 
state of New Mexico ecomomy were negative regardicss 
of the alternative, assumptions, and options The major 
difference between the assumption thet all ranches 


stayed im business and 22% of them comveried w real 
estate was the loss of 22% of the AUMs from the 
economy. Also, the assumption that 20% of the AUMs 
would be removed from allotments. that did not meet 
the standard, bed 2 greater ncgetive mmpect than (he no 
AUM redection option, because of the boss of the value 
of production from the reduced AUM's in eddition to 
the operabonal adjustments the allotice was forced to 
make. In the case where the BLM provided 100% and 
SO% of the funding for the improvements the 
economic impects were identical, because the BLM 
provided funding for the materials in both cases. 
Under the option of the rancher funding 100% of the 
improvements necessary to meet the standards, tite to 
structural range improvement suthorized by « 
Cooperative Agreement for Range Improvements would 
be shared by the United States end coopersiors in 
proportion to the ectual amount of there respective 
contributions to the mitial construction to provide the 
rancher the necessary incentive to install the specific 
improvements. Title to no structural range 
improvement(s) authorized by Cooperative Agreement 
would be in the United States. 


Under RAC alternative and the scenario that all ranches 
stayed in business, the least economic impact was when 
there were no AUM reductions. The initial loss of 
economic activity (Table 4.12, Table 4.1b) was $4 
million of which approximately $1 million of the loss 
was in personal income. An initial loss of 25.73 FTEs 
was also estimated under this alternative As compared 
to the $19.8 million loss when 20% of AUMs were 
reduced and 22% of the ranches converted to real 
estate. These impacts were for « single year and were 
aggregated over a seven year period to quantify the 
cumulative impects to year seven. 


Year 10 cumulative impacts included an authorization 
of additions! AUMs, which ellowed the ranch unit to 
restock any AUMs thet were reduced plas 1/3 of the 
AUMs toward preference. The analysis revealed that it 
required » minimum of !() years after the imitial 
reductions to yield ® positive return in employment 
when all of the ranches stayed in business. The 
minimum impects efter 10 years occurred when none of 
the ranches converted to real estate, no AUMs reduced, 
and the ranch financed the improvements The greatest 
economic loss cocurred when there was s 20% 
reduction in AUMs and BLM financing of 
improvements under the scenario of 22% of ranches act 
meeting standard and comverting to real estate 

After the tenth year of implementation of the 
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[Table 4.1a: RAC Alternative - Economic Impacts (cumulative) 

All range livestock no ranches converting to real estate 

Year 1 RAC, No BLM AUM Reduction |RAC, 20% BLM AUM Reduction 
Capital Outlay 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic Activity (4, 133,000) (4,126,000) | (11,533,000) (11,523,000) 
Personal income (827,000) (1,050,000) (1,979,000) (2,229,000) 
Employment (27.66) (25.73) (105.28) (101.69) 
Year 14 RAC, No BLM AUM Reduction /|RAC, 20% BLM AUM Reduction 
Capital Outlay 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic Actvity (21,141,000) (20,097,000) | (24,179,000) (24,081,000) 
Personal Income (5,559,000) (7,635,000) (6,349,000) (8,849,000) 
Employment 80 273 7.82 11.41 
Year 21 RAC, No BLM AUM Reduction |RAC, 20% BLM AUM Reduction 
Capital Outlay 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic Actvity 21,275,000 22,319,000 74,520,000 74,617,000 
Personal Income 357,000 (1,800,000) 8,388,000 5,888,000 
Employment 54.84 56.77 61.86 65.45 
[Table 4.1b: RAC Alternative - Economic Impacts (cumulative) 

|All range livestock ranches w/22% converting to real estate 

Year 1 RAC, No BLM AUM Reduction | RAC, 20% BLM AUM Reduction 
Capital Outlay 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic Activity | (14,104,000) (14,098,000) | (19,840,000) (19,634,000) 
Personal Income (2,312,000) (2,485,000) (3,205,000) (3,401,000) 
Employment (131.00) (128.50) (190.01) (187.24) 
Year 14 RAC, No BLM AUM Reduction | RAC, 20% BLM AUM Reduction 
Capital Outlay 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic Activity | (114,402,000) (114,345,000) | (131,511,000) (131,442,000) 
Personal Income (18,954,000) (20,691,000) | (21,872,000) (23,827,000) 
Employment (92.21) (89.71) (104.29) (101.52) 
Year 21 RAC, No BLM AUM Reduction | RAC, 20% BLM AUM Reduction 
Capital Outlay 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic Activity | (57,988,000) (57,931,000) | (46,285,000) (46,216,000) 
Personal income (9,944,000) (11,744,000) | (6,335,000) (10,290,000) 
Employment (16.79) (14.29) (28.87) (26.10) 
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guidelines, the negative impacts due to implementation 
of improvements lessened to only maintenance and 
repairs under the RAC alternative. The year to year 
economic impacts changed from all negative to 
positive impacts in FTEs, but personal income 
continued to decline, because the range livestock 
sector expenditures were still larger than the baseline 
due to repairs and maintenance which more than offset 
the increase to the wholesale sector. 


In year 14 under the RAC alternative, it was assumed 
another 1/3 of preference AUMs were authorized on 
the BLM permits/leases that had previously not met 
the standard. This continued the positive trend in 
economic impacts. Minimum impacts (Table 4.12) 
occurred when there were no reduction of AUMs and 
the rancher funded 100% of the improvements. These 
impacts included: losses of $20 million in economic 
activity, losses of almost $7.6 million in personal 
income, and a gain of 2.7 FTEs. The greatest 
economic loss occurred when 22% of the ranches 
converted to real estate and there was a 20% reduction 
of AUMs and the BLM funded the cost of 
improvements (Table 4.1b). These impacts included: a 
loss of almost $131.5 million in economic activity, a 
loss of $21.8 million in personal income, and a loss of 
104 FTEs. 


Year 21 was the final year of analysis; it was assumed 
that the allotment should have achieved an ecological 
condition surpassing the standards and the allotment 
would be operated with full preference AUMs. The 


that the actual impacts would be in the range between 
the minimum and maximum economic impacts 
estimated, since there would be a wide variety of 
allotment conditions, improvement construction, 
financing of the improvements, and rancher reactions. 
Therefore, it was believed that the economic impacts 
would actually be in a range for this alternative 
(Tables 4.1a and 4.1b). An important assumption in 
the analysis was that allotments not meeting the 
standard would be operated at preference AUMs at the 
end of 21 years, without this assumption all impacts 
would be negative. 


Under the RAC alternative the range for economic 
activity was between a loss of almost $58 and a gain 
of $74.6 million. Personal income varied from a loss 
of almost $12 to a gain of $8 million. The range for 
jobs were expected to vary from a loss of 29 FTEs 
and a gain 66 FTEs. 
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HUMAN DIMENSION 


The RAC Alternative has four standards, one of which 
is Human Dimension. The Human Dimension 
standard is on equal footing with the three physical 


Financial 


Based on the Central Mountain analysis, the public 
land ranches not meeting the standards, have a heavy 
dependency on public lands and are highly leveraged 
will be most effected by the BLM management 
changes. With additional required constraints through 
guideline implementation, these ranchers may not be 
ble to sustain their ranch operations into the next 
year. With the reduced ranch operations, the affected 
rancher will be less able to meet their overhead 
expenses, especially given their increased costs of 
improvements and maintenance. 


Faced with short term financial loss from the RAC 
alternative, the rancher's options to reduce substantial 
financial risk are: 


find additional off ranch income 

find private land to rent for livestock, if available 
large ranches could sell off their assets 

acquire other government lands to use, if availabie 
reduce size of operations 

sell their land and water rights (liquidate) 


Financial Threshold Analysis 


The fimanciai threshold analysis for the Central 
Mountain Region shows that, based on the 10 year 
average, that the extra-small! ranch not meeting the 
standard would no longer meet the Financial Threshold 
for Production; therefore, grazing on the BLM permit 
portion would not be financialiy viable, at least for the 
short-term. The small, medium, and iarge ranches not 
meeting the standard could still meet the Financial 
Threshold for Production, but at a much reduced level 
(losses of gross margin of 80%, 34%, and 22% 
respectively), and none of these ranches not meeting 
the standard would be able to meet the Financial 
Threshold for Profitability. See Appendix D. 


As a result of management changes under ths 
alternative, all financia! activity would cease from 
affected BLM permits on extra-small, small, and 
medium ranches not mecting the standard. The 

no reductions in AUMs, and the rancher is not forced 
to bear the costs of improvements. 


In the short term, this alternative will be less adverse 
fimancially to the affected ranchers than the Fallback 
Alternative, but more adverse than the County 
Alternative. in addition, financial impacts to the 
would potentially lose taxes and fees from reduced 
number of livestock, private property and 
improvements. 


In the long term, the potential exists for affected 
ranches to be financially improved the most under this 
Alternative. 


Social 


Increased operational costs, such as removal of 
livestock from BLM lands, extra stress of relocating 
the cattic, finding evailabie pastures and associated 
costs, would be an increased burden to the family 
ranch in the short term. The extra stress from ranch 
operations and the need to find another job or face 
increased poverty would increase family strife, as 
documented in empirical studies (Bichar, 1979, Fagin 
and Little, 1984, Borrero, 1980, Larson, 1984, 
Brenner, 1975). Rural communities in New Mexico 
may experience additional social disruption. 


Loss of social mobility, crosion of the agrarian way of 
life, and out-migration would icad to reduced family 
spending and secondary effects on businesses, 
infrastructure and schools. 


Cultural 


This alternative could have adverse impacts on ranches 
with public lands not meeting the standard. Most 
public land ranches in New Mexico are family run 
businesses. The effect of one person losing his or ber 
connection to the land ripples throughout the 
communities. The communities of the arid southwest 
are made up of people who share beliefs and values 
which are, if not embodied by, closely linked to the 
culture of ranching. As the individuals who ranch 
leave their lands because of increased economic 


pressures and/or the demand for changing uses, the 
values of the communities as a whole begin to unravel 
im the descent toward a less centered, less self-reliant, 
and more homogenous monoculture. 


effects on ranch traditions, beritage, attitudes, belicfs 
and valucs. The culture of ranching depends on the 
imteraction of the ranchers lives with the land and 
livestock. Any one of these components taken sway 
dismantics the entire weave. To protect the 
irreplaceable cultures, the weave of people and land 
must remain intact m those traditional forms of 
interaction. Cultural values of self sufficiency, bard 
work, and other traits, such as community cohesion, 
collaboration and |eadership associated with agrarian 
communities, could be altered. As discussed in 
chapter three, the sense of place with its association 
with a sense of well-being and community stability 
would be further croded for some of the ranching 
comm unities. 


In summary, the potential for adverse financial, social 
and cultural impacts from the RAC Alternative on 
ranches and rural New Mexico is in the short term less 
adverse than the Fallback Alternative. However, for 
the long term, the communities and ranching 
operations may be more stable and in better condition 
financially, socially and culturally under the RAC 
Alternative when compared to the Fallback or County 
Alternatives. 
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Under the County Alternative the focus of management 
and the application of grazing guidelines would occur 
on public lands that do not meet the standard duc to 
grazing. Changes in management would include fencing 
and chemical treatments as well as possible deferment 
Om afeas mot mecting the standard. In the short term, 
litle improvement would be expected. However, im the 
long term, measurable improvement in vegetative cover 
and composition would be expected duc to grezing 
management practices. Additionally, vegetation would 
be enhanced through the use of mechanical and 
chemical manipulations in both the short and long term. 
These improvements would occur mostly within the 
desert and woodland biomes in MLRAs 36, 42, and 70. 


Under the County Alternative, riparian communities and 
vegetation on 112 riparian segments, which are 
classified as non-functional and functional at risk with a 
downward trend or where the trend is not apparent 
(stable), would not meet the standards. These arcas are 
affected, at least in part, by grazing activities. 
Manageinent efforts im the short term would improve 13 
segments. Of this total, six segments would improve to 
proper functioning condition. In the long term, 26 arcas 
would improve to proper functioning condition. 
Improvement of other areas would be limited by the 
fragmented distribution of BLM riparian arcas and the 
lack of coordinated watershed management efforts. 


SOILS 


With intense management under this alternative, there 
would be a continued slow imprevement over the long 
term in upland soil conditions where soils are more 
productive, such as Mollisols, Alfisols, and moderately 
fine textured Eatisols. On poorer sites, and with less 
intensive management, there would be little or no 
change over the long term in the bealth of the upland 
soils except in response to drought or additional 
moisture conditions. No changes are expected for cither 
ewe over the short term. There would be slightly mor. 
overall] improvement than the No Action Alternative duc 


to implementation of grazing management guidelines. 


Over half of the uplands not mecting the standard for 
this alternative are in MLRA 42, however, the soil 
response to management in this MLRA would be slow. 
More profound response would come from the better 
sites such as those in MLRAs 36 (northern part), 39, 41, 
48A, 70 (northern part); and the gently sloping uplands 
of MLRA 77. These expected gains could actually be 
slower or less than those described for the No Action 
Alternative if the buman cultural and economic 
dimensions of this alternative are given equal or greater 


WATER 


In the long term, continued impiementatior of BMPs to 
reduce NPS pollution and riparian areca management 
would promote reductions in crosion and sediment 
production from public lands and slowly improve water 
quality. There would be less sediment, nutricats, salts, 
and biological contaminants in the water. However, 
under this alternative, the improvement im water quality 
from public lands would be balanced with buman 
dimension aspects. The cycle of apparent arroyo filling 
is expected to continuc, which would support riperian 
restoration, in turn improving water quality by acting as 
a filter for many pollutants. 


While water quality affected by public land uses might 
improve, it is not expected that any of the water-quality 
limited stream reaches identified by the state would 
improve enough to mect state standards solely from this 
action. The impacts on those water quality-limited 
stream reaches from non-public land uses and sources of 
pollutants would also have to be reduced to help meet 
State standards. 


GRAZING ADMINISTRATION 


Under the County Alternative, livestock use levels are 
expected to remain approximately at the seven-year 
average over the short term, similar to the No Action 
Alternative. Adjustments in livestock numbers are 
expected to be upward on some allotments and 
downward on others. Adjustments are not expected to 
be large, cither upward or downward because in general, 
current permits and leases are consistent with grazing 
capacities established through BLMs’ rangeland 
monitoring program. Statewide, AUM adjustments are 
expected to balance out over the long term. However, 
fluctuation in use levels can be expected due to a 
variety of factor, such as weather conditions and the 
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price of livestock. The long term AUM projection 
Statewide is expected to be around preference, which is 
1,968,341 AUMs. 


Implementing the guidelines in the County Alternative 
would be similar to BLM’S current managment under 
practices may include rest or deferment, adjusting 
livestock numbers, changing scasons of use, modifying 
or developing range improvements, and vegetative land 
treatments. There would be segments of riparian habitat 
where current grazing practices would be adjusted to 
achieve riparian standards. In the short term, functional 
condition on 13 riparian segments would be expecied to 
improve. In the long term, improvement im functional 
condition would be expected on 26 segments. 
Vegetation and litter in the riparian zone should respond 
and increase on the segments improved. The increase in 
canopy cover and litter should decrease the runoff and 
sediment, and improve the water quality. 


Under this alternative, 287 permittees could be affected. 
On the majority of the larger allotments, modifications 
in use will have only minor impact on ranching 
operations, however, smaller operations may be affected 
more. Permitiees most affected by the guidelines would 
be those with small one-pasture allotments where it may 
be necessary to defer grazing during critical periods of 
plant growth or regrowth. As a result, the permitice 
may be burdened financially by having to lease private 
pasture, improve private lands, add fencing to create an 
additional pasture, or partner with another allotment. 
There are also the additional costs associated with the 
handling of livestock for gathering and transporting. 


WILD HORSES 


Impacts on the Socorro wild borse herd from the 
implementation of the County Alternative would be 
similar to the No Action Alternative, with the exception 
that the RMP decision would be in conformance with 
the standard for rangeland bealth. Based on monitoring 
data, the areca is in fair to good condition with a static 
trend and mects the standard. The existing resource 
condition would improve as in the No Action 
Alternative, as long as the AML of 50 is maintained and 
balanced with livestock grazing and other uses. 


Impacts on the Farmington wild horse herd would be 
the same as under the No Action Alternative. 


WILDLIFE 


implementing the County Alternative standards and 
guidelines would benefit wildlife in the short and long 
term im both upland and riparian arcas by applying 
grazing guidelines. The improvement of riparian 
habitats currently functioning at risk with a downward 
trend would benefit wildlife, since these areas are the 
most diverse and productive arcas. 


The County Alternative would seck a balance between 
The BLM would work cooperatively with the 
Department of Game and Fish to address wildlife 
population increases to assure mo resource change or 
damage acquires and that existing uses of resources are 
protected. 


While wildlife would be considered on the allotment 
level it does not provide for a review at the landscape 
level when developing AMPs. 


36 - New Mexico and Arizona Plateaus and 
Mesas 


Long-term benefits to big game would occur from the 
County Alternative when compared to the existing 
situation because it would improve upland habitat 
currently in poor condition or that is not meeting the 
standard duc to grazing practices. However because this 
alternative utilizes less restrictive guidelines on livestock 
grazing than the Proposed Action it would not be as 
beneficial to upland habitat. Mule deer and clk are the 
primary big game species benefitting from these actions. 
There would be an increase in the deer population 
resulting from improving the quality and quantity of 
browse on upland sites, and creating new fawning arcas. 


Elk are currently increasing in numbers. Under the 
County alternative the clk numbers and potential 
increases in clk would be balanced with buman 
dimension needs. The BLM would work cooperatively 
with the NMDGF to address wildlife populations so 
that no resource damage would occur and grazing 
preference could be achieved. 


The quality of habitat would improve (but to a lesser 
degree than the Proposed Action over the long term for 
riparian-dependent big game species (turkey, deer, and 
furbearers). However, due to other limiting factors 


(drought) and bunting regulations, no measurable 
increase in populations would be expected. 
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Allowing public access while controlling off-highway 
vehicle use and protecting wildlife habitat is a major 
concern for most field offices. Off-highway vehicle use 
could potentially increase the number of roads on public 
land, resulting in the degradation of big game habitat 
and increased wildlife harassment and displacement. 
Under the County Alternative and associated standards 
continue. 


Upland game and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve over the long term from 
land treatments and proper grazing practices on the 
acres thai are not meeting the standards, resulting in 
benefit for most upland wildlife species. The continued 
construction of water developments would favor upland 
game bird species. 


Waterfowi/Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 

would generally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and squatic habitats. Over the long 

term, public land-resident fisheries habitat would be 
improved. 


37 - Sen Juan River Valley Mesas and 
Plateaus 


Long-term benefits to big game would occur from the 
County Alternative when compared to the existing 
situation because i would improve upland habita! 
currently in poor condition or not meeting the standards 
due to grazing practices. However, because this 
alternative utilizes less restrictive guidelines on livestock 
grazing than the Proposed Action it would not be as 
beneficial to upland habitat. 


The quality of habitat would improve but to a lesser 
degree than the Proposed Action over the long term for 
riparian-dependent big game species (turkey, deer, and 
furbearers). However, due to other limiting factors 
(drought) and bunting regulations, no increases in 
populations would be expected. 


Allowing public access while controlling off-highway 
vehicle use and protecting wildlife habitat is a major 
concern for most field offices. Off-highway vehicle use 
could potentially increase the number of roads on public 


land, resulting in degradation of big game habitat and 


the increase of wildlife harassment and displacemeat 
Under the County Alternative and associated standards 
for erosion and wildlife habitat, road closures would be 
continue. 


Upland Game and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve over the long term on the 
acres that are not meeting the standard from land 
treatments and proper grazing practices, resulting im a 
benefit for most upland wildlife species. The continued 
construction of water developments would favor upland 
game bird species. 


W aterfowl/Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would generally change im response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public land 
resident fisheries habitat over the long term would be 
improved. 


39 - Arizona and New Mexico Mountains 
Big (,ame 


The BLM manages very litte public land within this 
MLRA. Under the County Alternative, there are several 
areas where the standards and guidelines would improve 
wildlife habitat Upland improvement projects, along 
with controlled grazing, would improve wildlife habitat 
for big game species over the long term. The 
southwestern part of the state has a very active fire 
season. These natural events can be beneficial to 
resident clk herds by creating open meadow arcas and 


increasing the amount of forage. 
Upland Game and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve over the long-term from 
land treatments and guidelines for grazing practices, 
resulting in a benefit for most upland and nongame 

wildlife species. 


W aterfowt/Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would generally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public-land 
resident fisheries habitat would be improved over the 
long term. 
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41 - Southeastern Arizona Basin and Range 


A small percentage of this MLRA exists on BLM lands. 


bebitat in the southwestern corner of New Mexico. 


42 - Southern Desertic Basins. Plains, and 
Mountains 


Long-term benefits to big game would occur from the 
County Alternative by utilizing guidelines on livestock 
grazing, and improving upland habitat currently in poor 
condition or not mecting county standards duc to 
grazing practices. Management of wildlife resources 
and objectives would be balanced with established RMP 
ltvestock forage allocations. 


The County Alternative would belp rectify historic land 
use practices that have caused problems such as the 
dewatering of streams and springs and altered or 
displaced big game species. Implementation of grazing 
guidelines, vegetative land treatments, increased water 
developments, road closures, and cooperative 
managemeat efforts would have long-term benefits to 
big game habitat Natural events (fire, flooding, etc.) 
that create a mosaic within the landscape and diversify 
the plant community would also benefit wildlife 


There would be a slight increase in the deer population 
from improving the quality and quantity of browse on 


expected to increase over the long term due to improved 
habitat conditions and transplants. Habitat conditions 
would improve over the long term due to improved 
ecological conditions and movement patterns. Antelope 
transplants would be expected to continue in cooperation 
with the NMDGF and land owners. 


Competition for food and space between mule deer and 
the Iranian ibex would continue under the County 
Alternative. Oryx would continue to move off the 
White Sands Missile Range and may displace mule deer 
and antelope by their size and aggressive behavioral 
patierns 


The quality of habitat would improve, but to a lesser 
degree than the Proposed Action over the long term for 
riparian-dependent big game species (turkey, decr, and 
furbearers). However, due to other limiting factors 


(drought) and bunting regulations, no measurabic 
increase in populations can be expected. 


Allowing public access while controlling off-highway 
vehicle use and protecting wildlife habitat is » major 
concern for most field offices. Off-highway vehicie 
use can potentially increase the number of roads on 
public land, resulting in the degradaiion of big game 
habmat and the increase of wildlife harassment and 
displacement. Under the County Alternative and 
associated standards for crosion and wildlife habitat. 
road closures would continue to be mmplemenied. 


water developments would favor upland game bird 
species. 


Waterfow!/Fishertes 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would generally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public-land 
resident fisheries habitat over the Jong term would be 
improved. 


48 - Southern Rocky Mountains 
A small percentage of this MLRA exists on BLM lends. 
Upland habitat would improve under the County 


Alternative, resulting in the improvement of some 
wildlife habitat within the MLRA. 


established RMP livestock forage allocations. Long- 
term benefits to big game would occur from improving 
upland habitat currently in poor condition of not 
meeting the biotic standard due to grazing practices. 
Rocky Mountain elk would continue to be a key wildlife 
species within the Taos field office. Critical winter 
range would improve through the implementation of the 
county standards and guidelines 


hd 


U phand (;ame and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve over the jong term from 
land treatments and proper grazing practices, resulting im 
a benefit for scaled quail, mourning dove, Mcrriam’'s 
turkey, numerous raptors, and migratory bid 
populations. The continued construction of water 
developments would favor upland game bird species. 


Waterfowl/Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would gencrally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public-land 
resident fisheries habitat over the long term would be 
improved. 


70 - Pecos/Canadian Plains and Valleys 
Big Game 


Long-term benefits would result from the County 
Alternative when compared to the existing situation 
because it would improve upland habitat currently in 
poor condition or not meeting the biotic standard duc to 
grazing practices. However, because this alternative 
utilizes the less restrictive guidelines on livestock 
grazing than the Proposed Action it would not be as 
beneficial to upland habitat. The development and 
implementation of AMPs that identify management 
objectives consistent with the counties’ standards and 
guidelines would allow vegetative land treatments and 
water developments to maintain or slightly improve 
wildlife habitat for big game species over the long term. 
Natural events (fire, flooding, etc.) that create a mosaic 
within the landscape and diversify the plant community 
would also benefit wildlife. There would be a slight 
increase in the deer population from improving the 
quality and quantity of browse on upland sites, and 
creating new fawning areas. Pronghorn antelope 
populations are expected to increase over the long term 
due to improved habitat conditions and transplants. 
Habitat conditions would improve over the long term 
due to improved ecological conditions and movement 
patterns. Antelope transplants would be expected to 
continue in cooperation with the NMDOF and land 
owners. 


Upland \;ame and Nongame 
Upland sites would gradually improve over the long 


term, from land treatments and grazing practices 
outlined in the County Alternative standards and 


guidelines would result in benefits to scaled quail and 
dove populations. The contineed construction of water 
developments would favor upland game bird species. 


The habitats end populations of candidsic, sensitive, 
rare, New Mexico State listed, or other special status 
categories should be managed in accordance with state 
law. If special habitat management actions are required, 
the BLM would conduct a private sector impact 
assessment to balance the needs of the species with the 
impects of the private sector. 


W aterfow!t Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would gencrally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public-land 
resident fisheries habitat over the long term would be 
mproved. 


77_- Southern High Plains 
Big (-ame 


The BLM manages very litte public land within the 
MLRA. Under the County Alternative, management 
would remain the same as current management (the No 
Action Alternative). RMP decisions would improve big 
game habitat by identifying goals and objectives thai 
allow vegetative land treatments and water 
developments. 


Upland Game and Nongame 


Upland sites would gradually improve over the long 
term from land treatments and grazing practices 
identified in the county guidelines, improving the habitat 
for most upland and nongame wildlife species. 


W aterfowl/Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would generally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public land - 
resident fisheries habitat over the long term would be 
improved. 


SPECIAL STATUS SPECIES 


Under the County Alternative, the focus of management 
and application of grazing guidelines would occur on 
public lands not mecting the biotic and upland 
standards, due to current grazing practices. These arcas 
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are contained primarily within the desert biome of 
MLRAs 36, 37 and 42 and the grassland biome of 
MLRA 70. There would be benefits to a portion of the 
9S special status species occurring in the improved arcas 
of the desert and grassland biomes managed under this 
alternative. Of concern when impicmenting livestock 
grazing practices is that arcas of inte-seral and PNC 
ecological status not decline due to redistribution of 
grazing peticrns. These arcas, in many cases, provide 
suitable habitat to support special status species with 
late-seral habitat requirements. 


Also of concern im this alternative are the approximately 
112 riparian segments that do not meet the proposed 
standards, duc, at least in part, to livestock grazing. The 
greatest benefits to special status species resulting from 
this alternative would be the improvement of riparian 
conditions on 13 riparian segments im the short term and 
26 riparian segments in the long term. Many of the 76 
special status species associated with riparian arcas and 
their aquatic systems would benefit from the 
improvement im riparian condition. 


Areas past the threshold of improvement have lost the 
capability to recover toward PNC within the long term 
of this analysis, even in the absence of grazing. In 
some cases, the PNC has shified toward « different 
community. Even with chemical or mechanical 
manipulation, these arcas may never reestablish a 
community like the lost native community. This is duc 
to the change in ecosystem functionality occurring with 
the combined impects of soil loss and vegetative 
community shifts associated with major disruptions 
caused by past land use practices and climate change. 
Examples of these are former desert grasslands which 
are now mesquite sand dunes and creosote bush/desert 
pavement communities of the Chibuahuan Desert in 
MLRA 42. Special status species that formerly used 
these areas would have differing abilities to recolonize 
these habitats as the relative condition improves with 
subsequent management. Some species, such as 
obligate grassland species like Baird's sparrow, may 
never be able to return to former bebitets. Otber areas, 
such as the shinnery oak/dunes areas of MLRAs 42 and 
70 retain profound capability to return to previous 
grassiand dominance, and the ability to support 
gressiand species such as the lesser prairie chicken. 


RECREATION 


Under the County Alternative, recreational visitor use 
would cvntinue to increase, especially in areas where 


recreational use levels on 2 statewide basis are not 
expected to be impacted by the standards and guidciincs. 


management of off-highway vehicle use and less roed 
proliferation on approximaicly 4,600 acres in MLRA 36 
and 7,300 acres in MLRA 42. Although these arcas 
may be important to off-highway vebicie visitors that 
frequent the orcas, on a statewide besis, they represent 
small percent of the public land acreage. 


Increased recreation supervision would occur on 
approximately 10,600 acres in MLRA 36 and 500 acres 
in MLRA 37 where recreational activities are keeping 
the areca from meeting the upland standard. 
Additionally, recreation management would imcrease on 
12,600 acres in MLRA 36 not mecting the biotic 
standard. 


Considering that there may be overiap on many of the 
acres identified as having recreation conflicts with the 
standards, the additional restrictions would occur on less 
than 33,700 acres. This would not be « detectabic 
impact on the recreational use of the public lands on a 
Statewide basis. 


It is expected that the present conflicts between 
livestock use and the developed facilities at the Wild 
Rivers Recreation Arca would be resolved over the ncxt 
five years. As additional recreational sites are 


developed, livestock are expected to be exctuded. 


The BLM would be expected to resolve livestock 
grazing conflicts on riparian areas. In the long term, an 
additional 26 riparian segments are expected to improve 
in condition, thereby improving the quality of the visit 
for recreationists on the public lands. 


Not all of the acres are failing to meet the standards duc 
to livestock grazing. However, many acres are expected 
to have an improved quality of visits for recreational 
visitors duc to the improved native vegetation 
communities. 


WILDERNESS 


The County Alternative standards emphasize improving 
the natural systems in balance with the loca! 
community's social and economic aceds. 
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Where sftes act mecting the standard are included a 
WAs ot WSAs, Gey would be expected to be « high 
priority for mmproved management. The review of WAs 
and WSAs to determine if they meet the standards 
should beip determine what management changes arc 
aceded. 


However, in WAs and WSAs the Wilderness Act and 
BLM management guidelines for these arcas would limit 
some of the tools for management. For cxampic, the 
range improvements that are normally applied to support 
improved livestock grazing management end land 
treatment techniques may not be permitted mWAs and 
WSAs. However, if theWAs and WSAs meet the 
standards, there would be no impact on wilderness 
values. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 


Damage to or loss of archacological sites in both upland 
and riparian areas duc to crosion would be reduced, 


commensurate with reductions m crosion. 
PALEONTOLOGY 


Damage to of loss of paleontological sites in both 
upland and riparian areas duc to crosion would be 


reduced, commensurate with reductions in crosion. 


REALTY/LAND USE 


Local areas are impacted by land and realty activities 
creating both short- and long-term surface disturbances 
by reducing vegetative cover and forage, increasing 
crosion or sediment load, degrading wildlife habitat, and 
increasing the potential for the introduction or spread of 
noxious weeds. Under the County Alternative, restoring 
the forage bese to reduce impects on the livestock 
industry would be an objective. If stipulations are 
approved, complied with and successful, they would 
mitigate impacts on a loca! bases by reducing soil 
erosion and sediment joad, restoring ground cover, 
restoring diversity of plant species, protecting threatened 
and endangered of special status species and their 
habitats, minimizing the introduction ~ spread of 
noxious weeds, and protecting important cw tural or 
historic resources. The impacts associated with land 
and realty surface disturbing activities would continuc 
under the County Alternative 


The implementation of standards and guidelines may 
require closer scrutiny of future surface-disturting 
activities, such as requiring edditional field checks in 


ercas that have been idcatified as not mecting « 
Standard. Projects im arcas not mecting the standards 
would be monitored as needed to ensure compl mace 
with stipulations, especially those décaling with 
reclamation and rehabilitation In arcas where 
reclamation efforts have been determined to be 
unsuccessful, coordination with the BLM, suthorized 
users, and allotiecs may be neccessary to determine the 
cause, and identify remedies for the failed reci. mation 
and rehabilitation. 


Additional work may be necessary to bring disturbed 
areas up to prescribed stendards. This could increase 
companies’ costs on individual projects if they are 
required to implement acw of additional! mitiga bon 
measures on future projects. Allotiecs may have to 
move livestock to other pastures or adjust AUMs or 
season of use if it is determined thet grazing needs to be 
deferred in a disturbed arca to allow ample time for 
plant regrowth. These changes would be determined on 
a case-by-case basis in coordination with the allotice 


Although not required, if the county standards are 
adopted, emphasis would be placed on reseeding 
disturbed areas with native plant species. Currently, 
reseeding is required om disturbed areas, but standard 
seed mixtures established jocally by BLM are used. 
Current seed mixtures are not limited to native species 
but include species that can provide plant cover, 
stabilize soils, provide desired forage for wildlife, are 
suitabic to soil and Climate conditions, and are readily 
available. The companies’ cos! of reclaiming 
disturbed area could increase if native seed sources are 
required. Costs would also be affected by the 
availability of seed. 


If the County Alternative sandards and guidelines go 
into effect, it is anticipated ‘hat the BLM would receive 
increased applications for lacd exchanges of sales. 
However, due to the staffing end budget demands and 
the length of time it takes to complete land ownership 
adjustments, ii is not expected that the number of 
exchanges of sales complicted cach year would gicatly 
increase from the number currently processed. Any 
public lands disposed of through exchange of sale would 
no longer be managed by the BLM and therefore would 
not be subject to the standards and guidelines. Work & 
expected to continue on acquiring casements of 
upareding of Closing existing roads as identified through 
the land use planning process, (ic. RMPs) 
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MINERAL RESOURCES 


Under the County Alternative, pect on mineral 
resources would be the same as the for the Proposed. 


NATIVE AMERICAN CULTURAL 
ISSUES 


Netrwe Amencen concerns would contmec to be 
protected under the lew as outlined in Chapter 3. 


ECONOMIC 


The analysis in this section refers to the state of New 
Mexico im terms of economic impact, bowever, the 
impects will be most imposing upon counties with 
greater then 10% BLM land ownership. Counties with 
greater then 10% BLM land include 17 counties (Table 
3.1), this is over one half of the countics within New 
Mexico The primary endogenous sectors associated 
with BLM lands include ofl, gas, and agriculture. Of 
these sectors, agriculture has proven through time to be 
the most stebic (Figure 4.1). This sector is comprised 
primarily of individuals and families with sufficient 
diversity to have enterprises broad cnough to capture a 
favorable market price for one of several agriculture 
commodities. Whereas, oi! and gas sectors are, on the 
majority, large corporations concentrated in s single 
commodity Both sectors are dependent upon * nature! 
resource, but Lac families in agriculture heave an 
investment that forces them to ride out the price cycles, 
rather than idling livestock, equipment. and land during 
the trough portions of the price cycle. Therefore. 
economic impacts from implementing guidelines 
associated with grazing standards on BLM lepd. are 
essentially imposed upon the stable portion of New 
Mexico's reral covsties, which comprise more than half 
of the state's counties 


The initial (first year) total economic impacts to the 
state of New Mexico economy were negative regardiess 
of the alternative. assumptions and options = [he major 
difference between the assumption that ef! reaches 
stayed in business and 22% of them converied to rea! 
estate was the loss of 22% of the AUMs from the 
economy Also, the assumption Set 2% of the AUMs 
would be removed from allotments, that dd pot meet 
the standard hed » greeter negative impect then the no 
AUM reduction option, beceese of the loss of the value 
of prodection from the reduced AUM'S im addition to 
the operabona! edjustments the allotiee was forced to 
make in the case where the BLM previded 100% and 
$0% of the funding for the mprovements the economic 
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impacts were identical, because he BLM provide 
funding for the materials im both cases. Under the 
option of the rancher funding 100% of the 
improvements necessary to mect the standards ute to 
structural range improvements sutborized by 
Cooperative Agreement for Range Improvemeats would 
be shared by the United States and cooperstors in 
proportion to the actual amount of there respective 
contributions to the initial constrecbon to provide the 
rancher the necessary incentive to install the specific 
improvements Title to no structural range 
mprovement(s) suthorized by Cooperative Agreement 
would be m the United States. 


Under County alternative and the scenario that all 
ranches stayed in business, the least economic impect 
was when there were no AUM reductions. The initial 
joss of economic activity (Table 42a, Table 4. 2b) was 
almost $1.7 million of which approximately » $476,000 
joss in personal income. A total loss of 10.5 FTEs was 
estimated under this alternative As compared to the 
$12.6 million loss when 20% of AUMs were reduced 
and 22% of the ranches converted to real estate. These 
impacts were for « single year end were aggregeted over 
a seven year period to quantify the cumulative impects 
to year seven. 


Year 10 cumulative impacts included an authorization of 
additional AUMs, which allowed the ranch unit to 
restock amy AUMs that were reduced plus 1/3 of the 
Ms toward preference The analysis revealed that 
it required « minimum of 10 years after the initial 
reductions to yield a positive return in employment 
when all of the ranches eayed in business’ The 
minimum impacts after 10 years cocurred when none of 
the ranches converted to real estate, no AUM 
reductions, and the ranch financed the improvements 
The greatest coonomic loss occurred when there was 
20% reduction in AUMs and BLM financing of 
improvements under the scenario of 22% of ranches not 


meeting standard and converting to real estate 


After the tenth year of implementation of the guidelines. 
the negative impacts duc to implememation of 
improvements lessened to only maintenance and repairs 
under this alternative The year to year economic 
impacts changed from all negative to positive empacts in 
FTEs, but personal income continued to decline because 
the range livestock sector expenditures were ail! larger 
than the baseline due to repeirs and maintenance which 
more than offect the increase to the wholesale sector 
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(1,666,000) (1,660,000) (6,777,000) (6,772,000) 
(326 000) (476 000) (1,139,000) (1,303,000) 
(12.40) (10.33) (62 25) (59 $2) 
County No BLM AUM Reduction (County 20% BLM AUM 
504 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 504 100% BLM 100% Rancher 
(3,170,000) (3,114,000) (7.047 G00) (6.990.000) 
(1,401 000) (2,897,000) (2,389,000) (4,026,000) 
7.00 9.07 17.24 19.64 
County No BLM AUM Reduction (County 20% BLM AUM Reduction/ 
504 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 504 100% BLY 100% Rancher 
25,272,000 25 328,000 60,841,000 60 898 000 
2,599,000 1,104,000 7,558,000 5,921,000 
43 62 45 69 53 66 56.26 


Capital Outlay 504 100% BLM 100% Rancher; 504 100% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic Activity (8,576,000) (8,574,000) (12,580,000) (12,605,000) 
Personal income (1,369,000) (1,804,000) (2,010,000) (2,147,000) 
Employment (60.47) (78.60) (119.64) (118.22) 
Year 4 County No BLM AUM Reduction | County 20% BLM AUM Reduction 
Capital Outlay 504 100% BLM 100% Rancher; 504 100% BLM 100% Ranc’y 
Economic Activity (63, 765,000) (63,721,000) (81 403,000) (81,655,001, 
Personal income (10,095,000) (14,442,000) (13, 194,000) (14,559,000) 
Employment (47.91) (46 24) (58 56) (57 09) 
Veer 21 County No BLM AUM Reduction (County 20% BLM AUM Reduction 
Capital Outlay 504 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 504 100% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic «ctivity (16,942,000) (16,899,000) (18,279,000) (18,532,000) 
Personal income (2,376,000) (6,772,000) (3,106 000) (4,470,000) 
Employment 17.35 19.02 6.70 6.17 
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In year 14 under the County alternative, « was aeeumed 
snocther 1/3 of preference AUMs were suthorized on the 


BLM permity/leases that had previously not met the 


given them increased costs of improvements and 
mainienance 


standard = Minimum impacts (Table 4 22) occurred when Financial Threshold Analysts 


there were no reduction of AUMs and the rancher 


fumded 100% of the improvements These impects 
included losses of $3.1 million im cconomic activity, 


The financial threshold anelysin for the Central 
Mountam Region shows that, based on the 10) year 


losses of $2.9 million in personal income, and a gain of sverage, all affected ranches im the four typical ranch 


9 FTEs The greatest ccomomic loss occurred when 
22% of the ranches converted to real estate and there 
was s 20% reduction of AUMs and the Rancher funded 
the cost of improvements (Table 4 2b) These impacts 
mchuded a loss of almost $82 million m economic 
activity, a loss of $14.6 million im personal income, and 
a lows of S7 FTEs. Year 21 was the final year of 
analysts, it was assumed that the allotment should have 
achieved an ecological 

Condition surpassing the standards and the allotment 
would be operated with full preference AUMs. The 
economic impacts varied widely dependant upon the 
assumptions, and options analyzed = |! was recognized 
that the actual impects would be in the range between 
the minimum and maximum ecomomic impects 
estimated, since there would be a wide variety of 
allotment conditions, improvement construction, 
fimancing of the improvements, and rancher reactions. 
Therefore, it was believed that the economic impacts 
would actually be in « range for this alternative (Tables 
4.20 and 42). 


HUMAN DIMENSION 


Financial, Social and Cultursi Impact 
Analyses 


The overall County Alternative goal and direction, 
would mcorporste buman dimension protection as # peri 
of determining cach standard before implementing this 
alternative to evo potential financial, social and 
cultural darupton 


Financial 


Based on the Centre] Mountain enalysis. the public land 
ranches not mecting the standards, have a heavy 
dependency on public lands and are highly leveraged 
will be most effected by the BLM managemen! changes 
With additional required constramts through guideline 
mmplementation. these ranchers may not be able to 
sustain their ranch operetions into the next year With 
the reduced ranch operstions, the effected rancher will 
be leas able to meet the overhead expenses capecially 


size categones would continue to meet he Financial 
Threshold for Production, but at « reduced level (losses 
of gross margin of 69%, 38%, 23%, and 8.5%, 
respectively) The large ranck would still be able to 
meet the Economic Threshold for Profitability, although 
with e smaller residual profit, in summary, the shove 
analysis shows that the effected extra small and small 
ranches in the Central Mountains would be better off 
financially to discontinue ranching on their BLM 
permits, at least in the short run. However, the medium 
and large ranches would be better off financially to 
continue with their BLM permits. See Appendix D. 


If the affected rancher must beer the cost of 
improvements, and/or reduce the BLM permit by 20%, 
the medium ranch would also mmimire losses by 
discontinuing grazing on the BLM permit, at least in the 
short-term. Financial activity on the affected medium 
ranches would continue provided the rancher is not 
forced to bear the cost of improvements of suffer « 20% 
reduction in permitted AUMs. Financial activity on all 
affected large ranches would most likely continec. 


Although, an objective of the County Alternative is to 
stabilize the industry and related local tax bese, « 
potential exists for a ranch to be financially burdened, 
eapecially in the short term. However, the short term 
costs are within the acceptable range of ranch 
operational costs and returns. in the short term, this 
alternative will be less adverse financially to the 
affected ranchers than cither the RAC or Fallback 
Alternatives. In addition to the financial impacts to the 
individual rancher, local governments and agencies 
would potentially lose taxes and fees from reduced 
number of liventock, private property and improvements. 


The potential exists for affected ranches to be 


financially improved in the long run, but, not as much 
as under the RAC Alternative 


Social 
An objective of the County Alternative is to stebilire the 


family ranch so the operation can support the 
community and the range resources. However, 
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increased operstional cost, such as removal of brvestioxt 
from BLM lends, cxtrs stress of relocating he cottic, 
finding eveiebic pastures and associsied costs, would be 
en increased burden to the family reach m the short 
term The extre stress from ranch operstions and the 
need to find another job of face increased poverty would 
merease family strife, as documented m empirical 
studies (Bicher, 1979, Fagin and Littc, 1984, Borrero, 
1980, Larson, 1984, Brenner, 1975). Rural communitics 
in New Mexico may experience sdditional socia! 
Surepoon 


Loss of social mobility, crosion of Ge agracian way of 
life, and out-migration would lead to reduced family 
spending and secondary effects on businesses. 
infrastructure and schools. 


Cultura! 


This alternative could have adverse impects on small 
and cxtre small ranches with public lands not meeting 
the standard. Most public land ranches in New Mexico 
are family ren businesses. If the ranch operation is 
impected adversely, it affects the family and extended 
families, which affects the ranching culture 


The financial and social impects could have adverse 
effects on ranch traditions, beritage, sttitudes, belicfs 
and valees. Cultural values of self sufficiency, herd 
work, end other traits, such es community cobesion, 
collaboration and leadership associsted with agrarian 
communites, could be altered As discussed in chapter 
three, the sense of place with its association with « 
sense of well being and community stability would be 
further eroded for many of the reaching communities 


In summary. the potential for adverse financial, social 
end cultura! impects from the County Alternative on 
ranches and rurel New Mexico is relatively less than the 
Falfbeck or RAC Alternatives for the short term 
However, for the long term the communities and 
ranching operstions may be more stable and in better 
condition financially, socially and culturally under the 
RAC Alternative 
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FALLBACK ALTERNATIVE 
VEGETATION 


Upland Vegetation 


Under the Fallback Alternative, the focus of 
management and the application of grazing guidelines 
within this alternative would occur on the public lands 
that do not meet the standard. Changes in grazing 
mahagement would include water development, fences, 
and vegetative treatments and possible deferment on 
areas, not meeting the standard. 'n the short term, little 
improvement would be expected. However, in the long 
term, measurable improvement in vegetative cover and 
composition would be expected due to grazing 
management practices. Additionally, vegetation would 
be enhanced through the use of mechanical and 
chemical manipulations in both the short and long term. 
These improvements would occur mostly within the 
desert and woodland biomes in MLRAs 36, 42, and 70. 


Riparian Vegetation 


Under the Fallback Alternative, riparian communities 
and vegetation on 154 riparian segments classified as 
nonfunctional or functional at risk with a downward 
trend or where the trend is not apparent (stable), would 
not meet the standards. These areas are affected, at 
least im part, by grazing activities. Management efforts 
in the short term are projected to improve 20 segments. 
Of this total, 10 segments would improve to proper 
functioning condition. In the long term, 29 areas 
would improve to proper functioning condition and 58 
other segments would be improved. Improvement of 
many areas would he limited by the fragmented 
distribution of BLM riparian areas and the lack of 
coordinated watershed management efforts. 


SOILS 


With intense management under the Fallback 
Alternative, there would be a continued slow 
improvement over the long term in upland soil! 
conditions where soils are more productive, such as 
Mollisols, Alfisols, and moderately fine textured 
Bntisols. On poorer sites, and with less intensive 
management, there would be little or no change over 
the long term in the health of the upland soils except in 
response to drought or additional moisture conditions. 
No changes are expected for cither case over the short 


term. This alternative would result in the most overall 
improvement of all the alternatives duc to 
implementation of grazing management guidelines. 
Over half of the uplands not mecting the standard for 
this alternative are in MLRA 42; however, the soil 
response to management in this MLRA would be slow. 
More profound response would come from the better 
sites such as those in MLRAs 36 (northern part); 39, 
41, 48A, 70 (morthern part); and the gently sloping 
uplands of MLRA 77. 


WATER 


In the long term, continued implementation of BMI . to 
reduce NPS pollution and riparian area management 
would promote reductions im erosion and sediment 
production from public lands and slowly improve water 
quality. There would be less sediment, nutrients, salts, 
and biological contaminants in the water. The cycle of 
apparent arroyo filling is expected to continue which 
would support riparian restoration, in turn improving 
water quality by acting as a filter for many pollutants. 


While water quality affected by public land uses might 
improve, it is not expected that any of the water 
quality-limited stream reaches identified by the state 
would improve enough to meet state standards solely 
from this alternative. The impacts on those water 
quality-limited stream reaches from non-public land 
uses and sources of pollutants would also have to be 
reduced to help meet state standards. 


GRAZING ADMINISTRATION 


Under the Fallback Alternative, livestock use levels are 
expected to remain approximately at the seven- year 
average over the short term, similar to the No Action 
Alternative. Adjustments in livestock numbers are 
expected to be upward on some allotments and 
downward on others. Adjustments are not expected to 
be large, either upward or downward because in 
general, current permits and leases are consistent with 
grazing capacities established through BLM's rangeland 
monitoring program. Statewide AUM adjustments are 
expected to balance out over the long term. However, 
fluctuation in use levels can be expected due to a 
variety of factors such as weather conditions and the 
price of livestock. The long term AUM projection is 
expected to be around preference which is 1,968,341 
AUMs. 
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Impiementing the guidelines for the Fallback The impacts to the Farmington wild horse herd would 

Aktermative would be similar to what BLM is doing _be similar to the No Action Alternative. 

now in the No Action Alternative. The livestock 

management practices may include rest or deferment, WILDLIFE 

adjusting livestock numbers, changing season of use, 

modifying or developing range improvements and The standards and guidelines under the Fallback 

vegetative land treatments. There would be segments ternative are the most restrictive, and would focus 

of mparian habitat where current grazing practices management activities on more acres of wildlife habitat 

would be adjusted to achieve riparian standards. In the protection than the other alternatives. 

short term, functional condition on 20 riparian 

segments would be expected to improve. In the long- Implementing the national fallback standards and 

term, improvement in functional condition would be = guidelines would benefit wildlife in the short and long 

expected on 58 segments. Vegetation and litter in the term in both upland and riparian areas The 

npanan zone should respond and increase on the improvement of riparian habitats currentiy functioning 

segments improved. The increase in canopy cover and gt risk would benefit wildlife, since these areas are the 

litter should decrease the runoff and sediment, and most diverse and productive areas. Over the long term, 

improve the water quality. the Fallback Alternative would help ensure that site- 
specific, as well as landscape-level habitat needs are 

Under this alternative 480 permittees could be affected. considered when developing AMPs. The Fallback 

On the majority of the allotments which are larger, Alternative would allow for a slight increase in actual 

modifications in use will have only minor impact to = AUMs over the long term, but would consider and 

their ranching operation, however, smaller operations protect critical wildlife resources. The use of livestock 


grazing Continuous, season long grazing is allowed to properly functioning uplands andr. ian areas 

occur only when it has been demonstrated to be 

consistent with achieving a healthy, properly By managing rangeland to restore and maintain naturel 
functioning ecosystem. Season-long grazing is not ecosystems, the Fallback Alternative would benefit 
inherently inappropriate, if grazing intensity and wildlife im the long term by increasing or improving the 
livestock distribution are managed properly (CAST, — amount and quality of habitat. With restored naturally- 
1996) It however may be necessary to defer grazing — functioning ecosystems comes an increase in biological 
during periods of plant growth and regrowth Asa = diversity. Greater biological diversity would allow 
result the permittee may be burdened financially by = more opportunities for most species to meet basic life 
having to lease private pasture, improve the private — requirements. 

lands, fence to create an additional pasture or partner 

with another allotment. There is also the additional 36 - New Mexico and Arizona Plateaus and 
costs associated with the handling of livestock for Mesas 

gathering and transporting. 

Big Game 


the monitoring data, the area is in fair to good increase in the deer population through improving the 
condition with a static trend and currently meets the quality and quantity of browse on upland sites, and 
standard. The existing resource condition would creating new fawning areas Elk are currently 


improve as in the No Action Alternative as long as the increasing in numbers, however, they would be 
AML of 50 is maintained and balanced with livestock controlled by the NM DOF. j 


grazing and other uses 
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The quality of habitat would improve over the long 
deer, and furbearers) due to the strong emphasis on 
riparian management. However, duc to «ther limiting 


concern for most field offices. Off-highway vehicle 
use can potentially increase the number of roads on 
public land, resulting in degradation of big game 


factors (drought) and bunting regulations no measurable displacement. Under this alternative and associated 


increase in populations would be expected. 


Allowing public access while controlling off-highway 
vehicle use and protecting wildlife habitat is 2 major 
concern for most field offices. Off-highway vehicle 
use can potentially increase the number of roads on 
public land, resulting im degradation of big game 
habitat and increased wildlife harassment and 
displacement. Under this alternative and associated 
standards for erosion and wildlife habitat, road closures 
would continue. 


( pland Game and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve very rapidly over the short 
and long term under the Fallback Alternative, 
benefitting most upland wildlife species. The 
continued construction of water developments where 
needed would favor upland game bird species. 


W aterfow!/Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisherics and waterfowl 
would generally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public land- 
residemt fisheries habitat over the long term would be 
improved 


37 - San Juan River Valley Mesas and 
Plateaus 


Long-term benefits to big game would occur from the 


habitat currently in poor condition or not meeting the 
standard duc to grazing practices. 


The quality of habitat would improve over the long 
term for riparian-dependent big game species (turkey, 
deer, and furbearers) due to the strong emphasis on 
riparian management. However, due to other limiting 


standards for crosion and wildlife habitat, road closures 
would continuc. 


Upland Game and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve over the long term, due to 
land treatments and proper grazing practices, resulting 
in benefits for most upland wildlife species. The 
continued construction of water developments would 
favor upland game bird species. 


Special management for raptor nesting areas would 
continue. Small changes in the overall landscape while 
protecting nests sites would benefit raptors by 


W aterfow!/Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would generally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public land- 
resident fisheries habitat over the long term would be 
improved. 


39 - Arizona and New Mexico Mountains 
Big (-ame 


The BLM manages very little public land within this 
MLRA. Under this alternative, there are several areas 
where the standards and guidelines would improve 
wildlife habitat Upland improvement projects along 
with controlled grazing would improve wildlife habitat 
for big game species over the long term. The 
Southwestern part of the state has a very active fire 
season. These natural events can be beneficial to 
resident elk herds by creating open meadow areas and 


increasing the amount of forage. 


Waterfowl Fisheries 


factors (drought) and hunting regulations no measurable Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 


increase in populations would be expected. 


Allowing public access while controlling off-highway 
vehicle use and protecting wildlife habitat is a major 


would generally change in response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public land- 
resident fisheries habitat over the long term would be 
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41 - Southeastern Arizona Basin and pescentage of riparian habitat located on public land 

Range and other limiting factors affecting big game 
populations, no large change im populations would be 

A small percentage of this MLRA exists on BLM expected 

lands. Upland habitat would be improved under this 

ahernative, thereby improving Coues' whitetail decr «| Plamd Game and Nongame 


habitat in the southwestern corner of New Mexico. 
Upland sites would improve im the shor term and fully 


42 - Southern Desertic Basins, Plains, and recover in the long term, from land treatments and 
Gambel's quail, and dove populations. The continued 
construction of water developments where needed 

Long-term benefits to big game would occur under the : 

Paliback Altemative by utilizing the most reatrictive On) OY Pian game bind epecicn. 

guidelines for livestock grazing, and improving upland 

habitat currently in poor condition or not meeting the —_ 


Sansans Cao to grusing puactices. Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would generally change im response to the changes in 
ay Gam overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public land- 


resident fisheries habitat would be the 
This akernative would rectify historic land use practices jong term aaPITES Ones 


that have caused problems such as the dewatering of 
streams and springs, and displacement of big game . 
species. Implementation of proper grazing practices, 48 - Southern Rocky Mountains 
Sees See Caeneate, RENNES Cate A small percentage of this MLRA exists on BLM 


developments, and cooperative management efforts 

would have long- term benefits to big game habitat. ants. re eee ene oe 
Natural events (fire, flooding, etc.) that create a mosaic a oe ah. some 
within the landscape and diversify the plant community 

would also benefit wildlife. There would be a slight 

quality and quantity of browse on upland sites, and 

creating new fawning areas. Pronghorn antelope Big (-ame 

populations are expected to increase over the term 

Sno end is cations oof eames Long-term benefits to big game would occur from the 
Habitat conditions would improve over the long term Fallback Alternative by utilizing the most restrictive 
due to improved ecological conditions and movement Fuidelines on livestock grazing, and improving upland 
patterns Antelope transplants would be expected to habitat currently in poor condition or not meeting the 


continue in cooperation NMDGF biotic standard due to grazing practices. Rocky 
owners: . — — Mountain elk would continue to be a key wildlife 


species within the Taos field office Critical winter 
Competition for food and space between mule deer and "2 would be improved through implementation of 
the Iranian ibex would continue under this alternative ‘De Fallback standards and guidelines 

Oryx would continue to move off the White Sands 

Missile Range and may potentially displace mule deer" Pland Game and Nongame 

and antelope because of their size and aggressive 


behavioral patterns Upland sites would improve over the long term from 
land treatments and proper grering practices, resulting 
The quality of habitat would improve over the long in a benefit for scaled quail, mourning dove, Merriam’s 


term for riparian-dependent big game species (turkey, ‘urkey, numerous raptors, and migratory bird 
deer, and furbearers) due to the strong emphasis on populations. The continued construction of water 
riparian management However, duc to the small developments would favor upland game bird species 
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W aterfowt Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would generally change im response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public land - 
resident fisheries habitat over the long term would be 
improved. 


70 - Pecos/Canadian Plains and Valleys 
Big Game 


Short-and-long term benefits to big game would result 
from the Fallback Alternative by utilizing the most 
restrictive guidelines on livestock grazing, and 
improving upland habitat currently in poor condition or 
not mecting the biotic standard duc to grazing 
practices. The implementation of guidelines which 
identify proper grazing practices, vegetative land 
treatments, and water developments would improve 
wildlife habitat for big game species over the long 
term. Natural events (fire, flooding, etc.) That create a 
mosaic within the landscape and diversify the plant 
community would also benefit wildlife. There would 
be a slight increase in the deer population through 


the removal of residual growth on bluestems. Most 
allotments within the Caprock WHA allow for year- 
levels required for proper nesting habitat. Under this 
ahernative, wildlife resource conflicts between grazing 
and lesser prairie chickens would be minimized with 
the emphasis placed on native populations and their 
habitat, especially during drought years. 


Waterfowl Fisheries 


Habitat quality for resident fisheries and waterfow! 
would generally change im response to the changes in 
overall riparian and aquatic habitats. Public land- 
resident fisheries habitat over the long term would be 
improved 


77 - Southern High Plains 
Big Game 
The BLM manages very little public land within this 


MLRA. However, this alternative would improve 
wildlife habitat by establishing strict livestock 


improving the quality and quantity of browse on upland Management-guidelines compatible with wildlife 


sites, and creating new fawning areas. Pronghorn 
antelope populations are expected to increase over the 
long term due to improved habitat conditions and 
transplants. Habitat conditions would improve over the 
long term due to improved ecological conditions and 
movement patterns Antelope transplants would be 
expected to continue in cooperation with the NMDGF 
and other land owners 


Upland (;ame and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve over the long term from 
land treatments and proper grazing practices, resulting 
in a benefit for scaled quail, bobwhite quail, mourning 
dove, numerous raptors, and migratory bird 
populations. The continued construction of water 
developments where needed would favor upland game 
bird species. 


With the current regional emphasis on the decline of 
lesser prairie chicken populations, this alternative 
would have short-and-long term benefits on 
approximately 272,000 acres of lesser prairie chicken 
habitat that would meet special habitat requirements 
Recent droughty conditions along with year-long 


Upland (;ame and Nongame 


Upland sites would improve in the short and long term 
under this alternative, resulting in a benefit for most 
upland game and nongame species: 


Waterfowl 


Habitat quality for waterfowl would generally change 
in response to the changes in overall riparian and 
aquatic habitats. Public land resident fisheries habitat 
over the long term would be improved. 


SPECIAL STATUS SPECIES 


Under the Pallback Alternative, the focus of 
management and application of grazing guidelines 
would occur on public lands not meeting the biotic and 
upland standards, and public land not mecting the 
upland standard duc to current grazing practices. It is 
more efficient to manage an entire pasture than to 
manage a small portion of a pasture: Managing the 
smaller portion would likely incur large costs for 


grazing has impacted lesser prairie chicken habitat from fencing, establishment of water sources, and other 
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management facilities These areas are contained RECREATION 
primarily within the desert biome of MLRAs 36, 37, 


and 42, and the grassland biome of MLRA 70. There Recreational visitor use would continue to increase, 
would be benefits to a portion of the 95 species especially im areas where urban visitors recreate 
occurring in the improved areas of the desert and Developed recreation sites are expected to have 


late-seral and PNC ecological status not decline duc to 
redistribution of grazing patterns. These areas, in many ry. Palthack Alternative would provide for increased 
cases, provide suitable habitat to support special status management of off-highway vehicle use and less road 


species with high-seral habitat requirements: proliferation on 4,600 acres in MLRA 36 and 8,000 
actes in MLRA 42. Although this areca may be 

Also of concern in this alternative are the important to off-highway vehicle visitors frequenting 

approximately |12 riparian segments that do not meet the area, on a statewide basis it represents a small 


livestock grazing. The greatest benefits to special 

status species resulting from this alternative would be Increased recreation management would occur on 
the improvement of riparian conditions on 20 riparian 19 600 acres in MLRA 36 and 500 acres in MLRA 37 
segments in the short term and 58 riparian segments in where recreational activities are keeping the area from 
the long term. Many of the 76 special status species § s-cting the upland standard. Additionally, there are 


associated with public land riparian areas and their 12,600 acres in MLRA 36 not meeting the biotic 
aquatic systems would benefit from the improvement in 4. .4erd due to recreation activities. 
riparian condition. 


Considering that there may be overlap on many of the 
Areas that have passed the threshold of improvement actes identified as having recreation conflicts with the 
have lost the capability to recover toward PNC within osoderds the additional restrictions would occur on 
the long term of this analysis, even in the absence Of 14, than 33,700 acres. This would not be a detectable 


grazing. In some cases, the PNC has shifted to a impact on the recreational use of the public lands on a 
differem community. Even with chemical or astewide basis. 
mechanical manipulation, these areas may never re- 


This is due to the change in ecosystem functionality livestock use and the developed arec at the Wild Rivers 
that occurs with the combined impacts of soil loss and Recreation Area would be resolved over the next five 
vegetative community shifts associated with major = years As additional recreational sites are developed, 
disruptions caused by past land use practices and livestock would be expected to be excluded 
climate change. Examples of these are former desert 

grasslands which are now mesquite sand dunes and =r. BM would be expected to resolve livestock 
creosote bush/desert pavement communities of the grazing conflicts on riparian areas In the long term, 
Chihuahuan Desert in MLRA 42. Special status an additional 58 riparian segments would be expected 
species that formerly used these areas will have to improve in condition, improving the quality of the 
differing abilities to recolonize these habitats asthe isis for recreationists on the public lands 

relative condition improves with subsequent 

managemem. Some species, such as obligate grassland n4 91) the acres are failing to meet the standards due 
species like Baird's sparrow, may never be able to to livestock grazing. However, many acres would be 


return to former habitats for these reasons. Other expected to have an improved quality of the visit for 
areas, such as the shinnery oak/dunes areas of MLRAs recteational visitors due to the improved native 


previous grassiand dominance, and the ability to 
support grassland species, such as the lesser prairic 
chicken. 
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The Fallback Alternative standards place emphasis only 


on the natural systems, which would tend to speed up 
the improvement im the natural systems. 


Where sites that are not mecting the standard are 
included in WAs or WSAs, they would be expected to 
be a high priority for improved management. The 
review of WAs and WSAs to determine if they mect 
the standards should help determine what management 
changes are needed. However, in WAs and WSAs the 
Wilderness Act and BLM management guidelines for 
these areas would limit some of the tools for 
management For example, the range improvements 
that are normally soplied to suppor improved livestock 
grazing management and land treatment techniques 
may not be permitted in WAs and in WSAs. However, 
if the WAs and WSAs meet the standards, there would 
be no impact on wilderness values. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 


Under the Fallback Alternative, emphasis on stabilizing 
soils, reducing crosion, restoring riparian-wetland areas 
and streambank stability, providing periods of rest to 
allow for plant growth or regrowth, and locating of 
new, and relocating of existing facilities sway from 
riparian areas would all contribute to a reduction in the 
rate of damage to cultural resources. 


PALEONTOLOGY 


Under this alternative, emphasis on stabilizing soils 
reducing erosion, restoring riparian-wetland areas and 
streambank stability, providing periods of rest to allow 
for plamt growth or regrowth, and locating new, and 


NATIVE AMERICAN CULTURAL 
ISSUES 


Native American concerns would continuc to be 
protected under the laws as outlined in Chapter 3. 
Emphasis on the use of native plant species and 
improved habitat would ensure continued enhanced 
aveilebility of plant and anima) species traditionally 
used by Native Americans. 


Under Falfbeck alternative and the scenario that all 
ranches stayed in business, the least economic impact 
was when there were no AUM reductions. The initial 
loss of economic activity (Table 4.32, Table 4.3b) was 
almost $7.9 million of which approximately « $1.5 
million loss in personal income. An initial low of 56 
FTEs was estimated under this alternative. As 
compared to the $24 million loss when 20% of AUMs 
were reduced and 22% of the ranches converted to real 
estate. These impacts were for a single year and were 
aggregated over a seven year period to quantify the 
cumulative impacts to year seven. 


Year 10 cumulative impacts included an authorization 
of additional AUMs, which allowed the ranch unit to 
restock any AUMs that were reduced plus 1/3 of the 
AUMs toward preference. The Fallback alternative 
minimum impact after 10 years occurred when none of 
the ranches converted to real estate, no AUM 
reductions, and the ranch financed the improvements. 
The greatest economic loss occurred when there was a 
20% reduction in AUMs and BLM financing of 
improvements under the scenario of 22% of ranches 
not meeting standard and converting to real estate 
After the tenth year of implementation of the 


relocating of existing facilities away from riparian areas guidelines, the negative impacts due to implementation 


would all contribute to a reduction in the rate of 
damage to paleontological resources. 


REALTY/LAND USE 


Impacts on realty and land use actions would be same 
as for the Proposed Action. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Impacts on mineral resources would be the same for 
the Proposed Action. 


of improvements lessened to only maintenance and 
repairs under this alternative 


In year 14 wader the Fallback alternative, it was 
assumed another 1/3 of preference AUMs were 
authorized on the BLM permits/cases that bad 
previously not met the standard. Minimum impacts 
(Table 4.28) occurred when was s 20% reduction of 
AUMs and the rancher funded 100% of the 
improvements. These impacts included: losses of 
almost $48 million in economic activity, losses of $15 
million in personal income, and « loss of 5.74 FTEs. 
The greatest economic loss occurred when 22% of the 
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Wapiiekocmeancketatame 


ore Falideck, No BLM AUM Reduction |Falibeck 20% BLM AUM Reduction} 
Outlay 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 504 109% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic Actrvity (7,870,000) (7,859,000) (15,004,000) (14,992,000) 
Personal income (1,537,000) (1,826,000) (2,648,000) (2,967,000) 
Employment (56.02) (51.64) (130.29) (125.69) 
Year 14 Fallbeck, No BLM AUM Reduction |Falibeck 20% BLM AUM 

Capital Outlay 50% 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 504 100% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic Activity (55,828,000) (55,720,000) (48,866,000) (48,747,000) 
Personal income (12,410,000) (15,305,000) (11,685,000) (14,879,000) 
Employment (23.67) (19.49) (10.34) (5.74) 
Year 21 Fallback, No BLM AUM Reduction | Fallback 20% BLM AUM 

Capital Outlay 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 504 100% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic Activity (7,890,000) (7,782,000) 60,075,000 60,195,000 
Persona! Income (5,928,000) (8,823,000) 3,964,000 770,000 
Employment 33.07 37.25 46.40 51.00 
Economic Activity (18, 166,000) (18,157,000) (23,954,000) (23,945,000) 
Personal income (3,042,000) (3,268,000) (3,941,000) (4,190,000) 
Employment (163.28) (160.06) (224.33) (220.75) 
Year 14 Fallbeck, No BLM AUM Reduction | Fellbeck 20% BLM AUM Reduction 
Capital Outlay 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher| 504 100% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic Activtty (153,112,000) (153,028,000) | (163,819,000) (163,726,000) 
Personal Income (26,090,000) (28,348,000) (28,014,000) (30,505,000) 
Employment (121.71) (118.49) (131.94) (128.36) 
Year 21 Fallbeck, No BLM AUM Reduction Falibeck 20% BLM AUM Reduction) 
Capital Outlay 50 & 100% BLM 100% Rancher | 504100% BLM 100% Rancher 
Economic Activity (92,790,000) (92,706,000) (69,814,000) (69,721,000) 
Personal income (16,701,000) (18,959,000) (13,643,000) (16,135,000) 
Employment (42.03) (38.61) (52.26) (48 68) 
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ranches converted to real estaic and there was a 20% 
reduction of AUMs and the BLM funded the cost of 
improvements (Table 4.3b). These impacts included: a 
joss of almost $164 million in economic activity, a loss 
of $28 million in personal income, and « loss of almost 
132 FTEs. 


Year 21 was the final year of analysis; it was assumed 
that the allotment should bave achieved an ecological 
condition surpassing the standards and the allotment 
would be operated with full preference AUMs. The 


that the actual impacts would be in the range between 
the mmimum and maximum economic impacts 
estimated, since there would be a wide varicty of 
allotment conditions, improvement construction, 
financing of the improvements, and rancher reactions. 
Therefore, it was believed that the economic impacts 
would actually be in « range for this alternative (Tables 
4.34 and 4.3>). An important assumption in the 
analysis was that allotments not mecting the standard 
would be operated at preference AUMs at the end of 
21 years, without this assumption all impacts would be 
negative. 


Under the Fallback alternative, the economic impacts 
were estimated to be between a loss in economic 
activity of $92.7 million and « gain of $60 million 
depending upon a combination of scenarios, 
assumptions, and options. The range for personal 
income would be expected to be between a loss of 
about $19 million and a gain of almost $4 million. 
For jobs the range is estimated to be between a loss of 
almost 52 FTEs and a gain of 51 FTEs. 


HUMAN DIMENSION 


Financial, Social and Cultural Impact 
Analyses 


The Pallbeck Alternative has four standards, all of 
which are physical and biological standards The 
Fallback Standards do not mention the Human 
Dimension Standard 


Based on the Central Mountain analysis, the public 
land ranches not meeting the standards, that have a 
heavy dependency on public lands and are highly 


leveraged will be most effected by the BLM 
management changes With additional required 
constraints through guideline implementation, these 
ranchers may not be able to sustain their ranch 
operations into the next year. With the reduced ranch 
operations, the affected rancher will be less able to 
meet their overheau expenses, especially given their 
increased costs of improvements and maintenance 


Faced with short term financial loss from the Fallback 
Alternative, the rancher's options to reduce substantial 
financial risk are: 


* find additional off ranch income 

* find private land to rent for livestock, if availabic 
* lange ranches could sell off their assets 

* acquire other government lands to use, if svailabic 
* reduce size of operations 

* sell their land and water rights (liquidate) 


Financial Threshold Analysts 


The financial threshold analysis for the Central 
Mountain Region shows that, based on the 10 year 
average, that the extra-small ranch not meeting the 
standard would no longer meet the Financial Threshold 
for Production; therefore, grazing on the BLM pe. sit 
portion would not be financially viabic, at icast for the 
short-term. The small, medium, and large ranches not 
meeting the standard could stil] meet the Financial 
Threshold for Production, but at a much reduced level 
(losses of gross margin of 82.5%, 44%, and 31% 
respectively), and none of these ranches not meeting 
the standard would be able to meet the Financial 


Threshold for Profitability. See Appendix D 


As a result of management changes under this 
alternative, if affected Central Mountain Region 


ranchers must bear the cost of improvements, and/or 
reduce the BLM permit by 20% then the extra-small, 
small, medium and large ranches not mecting the 
standard. would minimize losses by discontinuing 
grazing on the affected BLM permit, at cast in the 
short term. 


In the short term, this alternative will be more adverse 
financially to the affected ranchers than cither the 
County or RAC Alternatives. In addition, financial 
impacts to the individual rancher, local governments 
and agencies would potentially lose taxes and fees from 
reduced number of livestock, private property and 
improvements 
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Im the bong term, the potential exists for affected 
ranches to be financially improved) However, the 
improvement is less than under the RAC and County 
Ahernatives 


Under the Pallbeck Alternative, a potential cxists for 
ranches with public lands not meeting the standard to 
become more financially at risk in the short term by 
mmplementation of the guidelines The additional! 
fimancia! stress could result im additional family aress 
and, in some cases, ranchers going out of business. 


The economic analysis indicates that the short term 
employment adjustments could range from a loss of $2 
to 224 jobs. Jobs that are reduced from the affected 
ranches could place additional stress on the ranchers 
The additional stress could originate from increased 
operational costs, such as removal of livestock from 
BLM lands, extra stress of relocating the cattle, finding 
available pastures and associated costs, would be an 
increased burden to the family ranch in the short term 
The extra stress from ranch operations and the need to 
find another job or face increased poverty would 
increase family strife, as documented in empirical! 
studies (Bichar, 1979, Pagin and Little, 1984, Borrero, 
1980, Larson, 1984, Brenner, 1975). As a result rural 


Cultural 


This ahernative could have adverse mmpects on ranches 
with public lands nat mecting the eanderd Mia 
public land ranches in New Mexico are family run 
businesses. The effect of one person losing his of ber 
commection to the land ripples throughow! the 

orw” giities. The communities of the arid southweu 
are made up of people who share belicfs and values 
which are, if not embodied by, closely linked to the 
culture of ranching As the individuals who ranch 
leave their lands because of increased economic 
pressures and/or the demand for changing wees the 
values of the communities as a whole begin to umreve! 
im the descem toward a less centered, less self rehant, 
and more homogenous monoculture 


The financial and social impacts cowk’ have adverse 
effects on ranch traditions, heritage, »ttitudes, beliefs 
and values The culture of ranching depends on the 
interaction of the ranchers lives with the land and 
livestock Any one of these components taken away 
dismanties the entire weave To protect the 
irreplaceable cultures, the weave of people and land 
must remain intact in those traditiona! forms of 
interaction. Cultural values of self sufficiency, hard 
work, and other traits, such as community cohesion, 
collaboration and leadership associated with agrarian 


communities in New Mexico may experience additional communities, could be alhtered As discussed in chapter 


social disruption. 


The Range Reform ‘94 Draft BIS briefly raised the 
potential effects on rural communities 


Generally, small isolated communities are more 
vulnerable due to weaker links to centers of 
communities are more likely to experience 
unemployment, increased poverty, and social 
disruption in the face of policy shifts in 
management policy 


When ranchers go out of business, sell base property 
for housing development, and are not replaced, the lows 
of social mobility, crosion of the agrarian way of life, 
and out-migration would lead to reduced family 
spending and secondary effects on businesses, 
infrastructure and services ( schools, medical care. 
emergency services, environmental services, etc ) 


three, the sense of place with its association with « 


sense of well-being and community stability would be 
further eroded for some of the ranching communitics 


In summary, for the short term and long term, the 
potential for adverse financial, social and cultura) 
impacts from the Pallbeck Alternative on ranches and 
rural New Mexico is generally more adverse than cither 
the RAC of County Alternative 
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COMMON TO ALL ALTERNATIVES 


SMALL BUSINESS REGULATORY 
IMPACT ANALYSIS 


The ectioms anslyred om this PIS are not regulation of 
rules as defined in Section 1. (2) of Executive Order 
12291 which stetcs “Regulation” of “rule” means “on 
agracy statement of general applicability end future 
eflect designed ic umplement, interpret, of prescribe 
law of policy of écacribing the procedure of practice 
requirements of on agency, but docs not inctede_~ 
The change im Gk crazing repulations (s reguletory 
change) wes enalyred im the Reform 94 EIS compicted 
by the Washington Office. The results of that analysis 
ere contained in « document titled “Range Reform 
Smell Entity Plexibility Analysis” dated March 2), 
1994 Dering it preparation, the Small Business 
Adm metrehon was provided the opportunity to 
comment on the document. They found the document 
was adequate 


PRIVATE PROPERTY RIGHTS 
ANALYSIS 


Executive Order 12630 of March 15, 1988 gives 
direction on Governmental Actions and Interference 
With Constitutionaily Protected Property Rights 
Purther, the TOA and the FLPMA are lews providing 
more specif guidance on public land management 
related to property rights ead public land management 


Executive Order 12690 of March 15, 1988 
(-overtmental Actions end Interference With 


( onstitutionally Protected Property Rights states: 


By the suthority vested in me as President by 
the Constitvbon and laws of the United Stites 
of America, and in order to ensure that 
goverpment actions are undertaken on 8 well 
reascecd basis with due regard for fis a! 
ecomantebility, for the financial impact of the 
oO ge bom imposed on the Federal 
goverement by the Just Compensation ( lease 
of the Fifth Amendment, and for the 
Coestitution, tt hereby ordered as follows 


Section |. Purpose. () The Fifth Amendment 
of the United States Constitution provides thet 
privete property shall not be taken for public 
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we w bow! just compensation Goverament 
hetenmcally has used @e forma! cxercee of Oc 
power of eminent domam, whad provides 
orderly processes for paying jes 
compensation, to scquire privete property for 
peti use Receat Supreme Court decom, 
however, m reaffirming the fundamente! 
protecton of private property right provided 
by the Fifth Amendment and m asscesing the 
nature of goveramental ectioms that heve an 
mmpect on constitutionally protected property 
right. beve also reaffirmed that governmental 
actions that do not formally mrvoke the 
conde maavon power, including regulations. 
may result in 0 taking for which just 
Compensation is required 


(c) The purpose of this Order is to assist 
Federal departments end ageacics in 
undertaking such reviews end in proposing. 
planning and implementing actions with duc 
regard for the constitutional protections 
provided by the Fifth Amendment and to 
reduce the risk of undue or inadverient 
burdens on the public fic resulting from 
lawful governmental action In furtherance of 
the purpose of this Order. the Aftorncy 
General shall, comistent with the principles 
stated herein and in consultation with the 
Executive departments of agencies promulgate 
Guidelines for the Pvaluation of Risk and 
Avoidance of Unanticipated Takings to which 
cach Executive department of agency shall 
refer im making the cvelustions required by 
this Order of in otherwise taking any action 
thet is subject of this Order. The Guidelines 
shell te promulgated no beter than May |. 
19RR and shall be dixecminated tm all units of 
cach Paecutive department and agency neo beter 
than July 1, 1998. The Attorney Cenersl 
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dmcontinumg government! programs of modifying 
regulations m a manner thet lessens interference » ith 
the use of private property, 

(2) Actions taken with reapect to properties 
held in trust by the United States of in preparstion for 
on during weaty negotiations with forrign netions 

(3) Lew enforcement sections involving seizure. 
for violations of lew, of property for forfeiture or as 
evidence in criminal proceedings. 

(4) Studies ot similar efforts ot planning 
activities, 

(5) Communications between Federa! agencies 
on departments and State of boca! lend use planning 
agencies regarding planned o proposed State or joc! 
ections regulating privete property regardicas of 
whether such communications are initiated by » Federe! 
agency or department or are undertaken in reapomer to 
en invitation by the Stete oF local euthority, 

(6) The plecemem of military facilities oF 
military ectivities mvolving the use of Federe! property 
slone. oF 

(7) Any military of foreign effairs function 
(including procurement functions thereunder) but aot 
including the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers civil 
works program 


(b) Private property refers to all property protected by 
the Just Compensation Clause of the Fifth Amendment 


(c) “Actions” refers to proposed Federal reguletions. 
proposed Federe! legisietion, comments on posed 
Federal \egisiation. application of Federal regulations to 


(1) Actions im which te power of eminent 
écmam « formally cxercmed. 

(2) Actions taken with reapect to properties 
beld im trust by the United States of m preperston for 
on @urmg weaty aegotations with foreign nebons 

(3) Lew enforcement! sections tevolving scizurc. 
for violations of lew, of property for forfeiture or as 
evidence im criminal proceedings. 

(4) Stedbes oF similar cffors of planning 
ectivities, 

(S) Commeunicabons between Feeders! agencoes 
on departments and State oF boca! land use planning 
agencies regarding planned oF proposed State of joc! 
actions regulating privete property regardiess of 
whether cech communications are initiated by 2 Feder! 
agency of depertment or ere undertaken m response to 
en invitation by the State of local evthority, 

(6) The placement of military fecilities or 
military activities mvolving the use of Federal property 


inchuding the U.S. Army Corps of Engincers civil 
works program 


Sec 3) Gener! Principles. in formuleting oF 
implementing pohoes thet heve takings mphcabons 
cach Executive department and agency shal! be guided 
by the following genera! principles. 


(a) Governmental officials should be sensitive to. 
entcipete. and account for the obligations imposed by 
the Just Compensation Clause of the Fifth Amendmeni 
m planning end cerrying owt governmental ection so 
thet they do not reseli m an imposition of unantx meted 
ot undue additions! burdens on the public fia 


(>) Actions undertaken by goveramenta! officials the! 
result in physical invasion of occupancy of privete 
property, and reguletions imposed on private property 
thet substantially effect im valve or use may Constitute 
# wking of property Purther, governmental ection may 
amovnt to e taking ever through the ection results im 
less then @ complete deprivation of all we of value. or 
of ell separste end distinct micrests im the seme privete 
property and even if the ection constituting « teking is 
temporery m neture 
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(c) Goverament officals whose scons ar wken 
specifically for the purposes of protecting public bealth 
and safety are ordinarily given broede: latitude by 
courts before thew scbons are considered to be kings 
However, the mere asserbon of a publx bealth and 
safety purpose & imsefficient to svond s taking. 
Actions to which the Order applies asseried to be for 
the protection of public bealth and safety. erefor. 
should be undertaken only m response to real and 
sutetantal threats i public beaith and safety be 
designed to advance significantly the bealth and safety 
purpose, and be no greater than is necessary to echieve 
the bealth and safety purpose 

(6) While normal governmental process do not 
ordinarily effect takings, undue delays in decision- 
making during which private property use if interfered 
with carry « risk of being beld to be takings. 
Additionally, « delay in processing may increase 
significantly the size of compensation duc if o taking is 
later fownd wo heave occurred. 

(e) The Just Compensation Clause is self-ectusting. 
requiring thet compensation be paid whenever 
governmental ection results ine taking of private 
property regardiess of whether the underlying suthority 
for the ection contemplated « taking of suthorized the 
peyment of compensation Accordingly. government 
actions the! may hsve « significant nnpect on the use oF 
valve of private property showld be scrutinized to avon 
wadve or unplanned burdens on the public fic 


Sec 4 Department and Agency Achon |n sddition to 
the fundamental principles set forth in Section 3. 
Executive departments and agencies shall edbere. to the 
extent possible permitied by lew, to the following 
critens wher implementing polos that have taking 
implications 

(2) When en Executive écpartment or agency requires 4 
private party to obtain a permit im order to undertake » 
specific use of of action with reapect to private 
property, any conditions imposed on the granting of * 
permit shall 

(1) Serve the same purpose thet would heve been serve 
by « probibition of the wee oF ection, and 

(2) Substantially edvance thet purpose. 

(>) When « proposed action would place # restriction 
on a use of private property, the restriction imposed on 
the use shell not he diaproportionste to the extent to 
which the use contributes to the overall problem that 
the restriction is imposed to redress 

(c) When @ proposed ection mvolves « permitting 
process of any other decision-making process thet wil! 
interfere with. or otherwise probit. the wee of privete 


property pending Ge compiction of the process, the 
éureboa of the process shal) be kept to the mmaumem 
necessary 

(¢) Before undertaking any proposed action reguleting 
private property use for the protection of publx bealth 
on safety, the Executive department of agency involved 
shall m mterna! deliberative documents and any 
submissions to the Director of he Office of 
Management and Budget that are required 

(1) identify clearly, with as muck specificity a 
possibic, the public bealth or safety risk created by the 
private property use that is the sutyect of the proposed 
actor, 


(2) Establish thet such proposed ection substantially 
advances the purpose of protecting public bealth and 
safety against the specifically identified risk. 

(3) Establish to the extent possible that We restrictions 
imposed on the private property ere not 
disproportionate to the extent to which the use 
contributes to the overall risk, and 

(4) Estimate, to the extent possible, the potential cost to 
the government im the event that @ court later 
determines that the action constituted s taking. 


In instances in which there is on immediete Great to 
health end safety thet constitutes an emergency 
requiring immediate response, this analysis may be 
done upon completion of the emergency action 


Sec. 5. Executive Department and Agency 
implementation. (#) The bead of cach Executive 
department and agency shall designate an official to be 
responsible for ensuring compliance with this Order 
with, respect to the actions of thet department or 
ageacy 


(b>) Executive departments and agencies shall, to the 
extent permitied by lew. identify the takings 
implications of proposed reguletory actions and eddress 
the merits of those ections im light of the identified 
takings mmphcavons. if any. in ell required submissions 
made to the Office of Management and Budget 
Significant takings mmplicatvoms should aleo he 
identified and discussed in notices of proposed rule 
making and incssages trenamitting iegisiative proposals 
to the Congress, stating the departments and agencies 
conclusions on the things meucs 


(c) Executive departments and agencies shall identify 
cach existing Federe! rule and regulation against which 
® takings award has been made of ageins! which « 
takings claim ic pending incheding the amount of cach 
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Get of ewerd, A “takings” ewerd bes been made oF s 
“kings” cleim pending if Ge eword wes made, or the 
pending clei brought pursuant wt the Jus! 
Compensation Clause of the Fifth Amendment An 
femired compiletion of all such ewards made in Fisca! 
Years 1985, 1986, and 1987 all of such pending claims 
shall be submitted to the Director, Office of 


Mansgement end Budget on of before May 16. 198K 


(@) Each Executive department end agency shell submit 
annually to the Director, Office of Management of 
Budget. and to the Aftorncy Genera! an itemized 
compilation of all ewards of just compensation entered 
against the United States for things including rwards 
of tmterest as well as monies paid pursuant to the 
provisions of the Uniform Reloceton Assmtance and 


Real Property Acquisition Policies Act of 1970, 42 
USC. 401. 


(eX 1) The Director, Office of Management and Budget, 
end the Afttorncy General shall cach, to the extent 
permitied by law. take ection to ensure thet the policies 
of the Executive departments and agencies are 
consistent with the principles, criteria, and requirement 
stated in Sections | through 5 of this Order, and the 
Office of Management and Budget shall whe action to 
ensure thet al! takings ewards levied against agencies 
are property accounted for in agency budge! 

subm masons 


(2) In addition to the guidelines required by Section | 
of this Order, the Attorney Genera! shall, in 
consultation with cach Executive department and 
agency to which this Order applies. promulgate such 
supplemental guidelines as may be appropriate to the 
specific obligations of thet department on agency 


Sec 6 Judecsal Review. This Order is intended only to 
improve the interne! management of the Executive 
branch end is not intended to create any right oF 
benefit, substantive or procedural enforceable at lew by 
® party against the United States, its agencies. its 
officers, of any person. 


The Taylor Grazing Act states: 


Section | [untitled] states m part Nothing im 
this Act shall be construed in any wey to 
dime h, restrict, of impet any right which 
hes been heretofore ot may be bereafiter 
initiated under existing lew validly affecting 
the putin lends end which « maintained 


+ 


perseent to such lew cxucept as ofbcrwine 
expressly provided im this Act, nce to affect 
ony lend beretofore of bereefier surveyed 
which, except for the provisions of this Act, 
would be « pert of any great to any State, nor 
os lamiting of restricting the power of authority 
of amy State as to matiers within its 
yeredicton 


Section 2 of the Act states in part The 
Secretary of the intertor shall make provision 
for protection. administration, regulation. and 
improvement of such grazing districts as may 
be created under suthority of the foregoing 
section, and be shall make sock rules end 
regulations and establish such service, enter 
into such cooperstive agreements, and do any 
and all things necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this Act and to insure the otyects 
of such grazing districts, namely to regulete 
their occupancy and use, to preserve the land 
and its resources from destruction or 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is 
suthorized to issue oF cause to be insued 
permits to graze livestock on such grazing 
districts to such bona fide settler residents. 
and other stock owners under bis rules and 
regulations are enticed to perticipete im the use 
of the range, upon the payment annually of 
reasonable fees in cach case to be fixed oF 
determined from time to time, and im fixing 
the amount of such fees the Secretary of the 
Interior shall take into account the extent to 
which such district yield public benefits over 
and shove those accruing to the users of the 
forage for livestock purposes Such fees shall 
consist of « graving fee for the wee of the 
range, and « range improvement fee which. 
when appropriated by the Congress. shall be 
available until expended solely for the 
construction, purchase ot maintenance of range 
improvement Craving permits shell be meued 
only to citizens of the United Stetes of to 
those who heave filed the necessary 
declarations of intention to become such, as 
required by the naturalizatina laws. and to 
RTOUPS associations of Corporstions suthorized 
to conduct business under the laws of the State 


he 


in which the grazing district is located. 
Preference shall be given im the issuance of 
grazing permits to those within or near 
district who are landowners engaged in the 
livestock business, bona fide occupants of 
setters, or owners of water or water rights, as 
may be necessary to permit the proper use of 
the lands, water, or water rights owned, 
occupied, or leased by them, cxcept that until 
July 1, 1935, no preference shall be given in 
the issuance of such permits to any owner, - 
occupant, or settler, whose rights were 
acquired between January 1, 1934. and 
December 31, 1934, both dates inclusive, 
except that no permitice complying with the 
rules and regulations laid down by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be denied the 
rencwal of such permit, if such denial will 
impair the value of the grazing unit of the 
permitiee, when such unit is pledged as 
security for any bona fide loan. Such permits 
shall be for a period of not more than ten 
years, subject to the preference right of the 
permitices to renewal in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who shall specify 
from time to time numbers of stock and 
seasons of use. During periods of range 
depletion duc to severe drought or other 
natural causes, or in the case of « general 
epidemic of disease, during the life of the 
permit, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, in his discretion to remit, reduce, 
refund in whole or in part, or authorize 
postponement of payment of grazing fees for 
such depiction period so long as emergency 
exists: PROVIDED FURTHER, That nothing 
in this Act shall be construed of administered 
in any way to diminish or impair any right to 
the possession and use of water for mining, 
agriculture, manufacturing, or other purposes 
which has heretofore vested or accrued under 
existing law validly affecting the public lands 
or which may be hereafter initiated of acquired 
and maintained in accordance with such law. 
So far as consistent with the purposes and 
provisions of this Act, grazing privileges 
recognized and acknowledged shall be 
adequately safeguarded, but the creation of a 
grazing district of the issuance of # permit 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall not 
create any right title, interest, or estate in oF to 
the lands. (43 U.S.C. ec. 315b). 
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Sec 4. Fences, wells, reservoirs, and other 
improvements necessary to the care and 
management of the permitied livestock may be 
constructed on the public lands within such 
grazing districts under permit issued by the 
authority of the Secretary, or under such 
cooperative arrangement a the Secretary may 
approve. Permitices shall be required by the 
Secretary of the Interior to comply with the 
provisions of law of the Sate within which the 
grazing district is located with respect to the 
cost and maintenance of partition fences. No 
permit shall be issued which shall entitle the 
permitiee to the use of such improvements 
constructed and owned by a prior occupant 
until the applicant bas paid to such prior 
occupant the reasonable value of such 
improvements to be determined under the rules 
and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior. 
The decision of the Secretary in such cases is 
to be final and conclusive. (43 U.S.C.., sec. 
315c). 


Sec 15. The Secretary of the Interior is further 
authorized, im his discretion, where vacant, 
unappropriated, and unreserved lands of the 
public domain are so situated as not to justify 
their inclusion in any grazing district to be 
established pursuant to this Act, to lease any 
such lands for grazing purposes, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe: PROVIDED, That preference shall 
be given to owners, homesicaders, lessees, or 
other lawful occupants of contiguous lands to 
the extent necessary to permit proper use of 
such contiguous lands, except that when such 
isolated of disconnected tracts embrace seven 
hundred and sixty acres or less, the owners, 
homesteaders, lessees, or or other lawful 
occupants of lands contiguous thereto or 
concerning thereon shall have a preference 
right to lease the whole of such tract, during « 
period of winety days after such tract is offered 
for lease, upon the terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Secretary: PROVIDED 
FURTHER, That when public lands are 
restored from a withdrawal, the Secretary may 
grant an appropriate preference right for 
grazing lease, license, or permit to users of the 
lend for grazing purposes under authority of 
the agency which had jurisdiction over the 
lands immediately prior to the time of their 
restoration. (43 U.S.C., sec. 315m) 


|p 


conditions of allotment management plans. 
The proceeding sentence of this subsection 
shal! not be constrecd as limiting any otber 


The Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
states: 


Section 402: (d) All permits and leases for 
domestic livesiock grazing issued pursuant to 
this section, with the cxaceptions authorized im 
subsection (¢) of this section, on and after 
October 1, 1988, may incorporate an allotment 
management plan developed by the Secretary 
concerned in consultation with the lessees or 
permittees involved. Prior to that date, 
allotment management plans shall be 
incorporated in grazing permits and icases 
when they are completed. The Secretary 
concerned may revise such plans from time to 
time after such consultation. 


(¢) Prior to October 1, 1988, or thereafier, in 
all cases where the Secretary concerned has 
not compicted an allotment management plan 
or determines that an allotment management 
plan is not necessary for management of 
livestock operations and will not be prepared, 
the Secretary concerned shall incorporate in 
grazing permits and icases such terms and 
conditions as be dems appropriate for 
management of the permitted or icased lands 
pursuant to applicable law. The Secretary 
concerned shall also specify therein the 
numbers of animals to be grazed and the 
seasons of use and that be may recxamine the 
condition of the range at any time and, if be 
finds on reexamination thai the condition of 
the range requires adjustment in the amount or 
other aspect of grazing use, that the permitice 
or lessee shall adjust his use to the extent thet 
the Secretary concerned deems necessary. 
Such readjustment shal! be put into ful! force 
and effect on the date specified by the 
Secretary concerned. 


(f) Allotment management plans shall not refer 
to livestock operations of range improvements 
on non-Federal lands except where the non- 
Federal lands are intermingied with, or, with 


the consent cf the permitiee of lessee involved, 


associated with, the Federal lands subject to 
the plan. The Secretary concerned under 
appropriate regulations shall grant to lessees 
and permitices the right of appeal from 
decisions which specify the terms and 
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right of appeal from decisions of such 
officials. 


(g) Whenever a permit or lease for grazing 
domestic livestock is canceled in whole or in 
part, im order to devote the lands covered by 
the permit or lease to another public purpose, 
including disposal, the permitice or lessee shal! 
receive from the United States « reasonabic 
compensation for the adjusted valuc, to be 
determined by the Secretary concerned, of his 
mierest in authorized prrmancnal improvements 
placed of constructed by the permittee or 
lessee on lands covered by such permit or 
lease, but not to cxceed the fair market valuc 
of the terminated portion of the permitiec’s or 
lessee’s interest therein. Except in cases of 


emergency, no permit or lease shall be 
canceled under this subsection without two 


years’ prior notification. 


(bh) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
modifying in any way law cxisting on the date 
of approval of this Act with respect to the 
creation of right, tithe, interest or estate in oF to 
public lands or lands in National Forests by 
issuance of grazing permits and Icases. 


Section 701. (a) Nothing in this Act, or in any 
amendment made by this Act, shall be 
construed as terminating any valid icasc, 
permit, patent, right-of-way, or other land use 
right or authorization existing on the date of 
approval of this Act... . 


(f) Nothing im this Act shall be deemed to 
repeal any existing law by implication. 


(g) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
limiting of restricting the power and authority 
of the United States or- 
(1) as affecting in any way any lew 
governing appropriation or use of, of 
Federal right to, water on public 
lands. 
(2) as expanding or diminishing 
Federal or State jurisdiction, 
responsibility, interests, or rights in 
water resources development or 


Vy 


control; 

(3) as desplacing. superseding. 
limiting, or modifyimg any imicrstaic 
compect or the jurisdiction or 
responsibility of any legally 
established joint of common agency 
of two or more States or of two or 
more States and the Federal 
Government, 


(4) as superseding, modifying, or 


(S) as modifying the terms of any 
interstate Compact, 

(6) as a limitation upon any State 
cTimina! statute or upon the police 
power of the respective States, or as 
écrogating the authority of a local 
police officer in the performance of 
his duties, of as depriving any State 
or political subdivision thereof of any 
right « may have to exercise civil and 


(b) All actions by the Secretary concerned 
under this Act shall be subject to valid cxisting 
rights. 


The Public Rangelands Improvement Act (PRIA) of 
1978 states: 


SEC. 2. (a) The Congress finds and declares 
that- 


(1) vast segments of the public rangelands 
are producing jess than their potential for 
livestock, wildlife habitat, recreation, forage, 
and water and soil conservation benefits, and 
for that reason are im an unsatisfactory 
condition, 

(b) The Congress therefore bereby 
establishes and reaffirms # national policy and 
commitment to: 
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(1) inventory and identify current public 
rangelands conditions and wends as 2 part of 
the inventory process required by section 
201(a) of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1711), 

(2) manage, mamtam and moprove the 
condition of the public rangelands so that they 
become as productive as feasibie for all 
rangeland valucs in accordance with 
management objectives and the land use 
planning process established pursuant to 
section 202 of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act (43 U.S.C. 1712), 

SEC. 4. (a) Following enactment of the Act, 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall update, develop (where 
necessary) and maintain on a continuing basis 
thereaficr, an inventory of range conditions 
and record of tends of range conditions on the 
public rangelands, and shall categorize or 
identify such lands on the basis of the range 
conditions and trends thereof as they deem 
appropriate. Such inventories shall be 
condected and maintained by the Secretary as 
a part of the inventory process required by 
section 201(2) of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act (43 U.S.C. 1711), and by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with 
section 5S of the Forest and Rangeland 
Renewable Resources Planning Act of 1974 
(16 U.S.C. 1603): shall be kept current on « 
regular basis so as to refiect changes in range 
conditions, an shal] be availabic to the public. 

(b) The Secretary shall manage the public 
rangelands in accordance with the Taylor 
Grazing Act (43 U.S.C. 315-315(0)), the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701-1782), and other 
applicable law consistent with the public 
rangelands improvement program pursuant to 
this Act. Except where the land use planning 
process required pursuant to section 202 of the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act (43 
U.S.C. 1712) determines otherwise or the 
Secretary determines, and sets forth his 
reasons for this determination that grazing uses 
should be discontinued (cither temporarily of 
permanently) on certain lands the goal of such 
management shall be to improve the range 
conditions of the pubic rangelands so that they 
become as productive as feasible in accordance 


with the rangeland management objectives 
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established through the jand use planning 
process, and consistent with the valucs and 
objectives listed im sections 2 (a) and (b) (2) 
of the Act. 

SEC. 8. Sections 402 (d) and (¢) (43 U.S.C. 
1752 (d) and (c)) are hereby amended- 

(a) by changing subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

“(d) All permits and icases for domestic 


plan for « given area, be shall do so in careful 
and considered consultation, cooperation and 
coordination with the lessees, permittees, and 
landowners involved, the district grazing 
advisory boards established pursuant to section 
403 of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act (43 U.S.C. 1753), and any 
State or States having lands within the arca to 
be covered by such allotment management 
plan. Allotment management plans shall be 
tailored to the specific range condition of the 
area to be covered by such plan, and shall be 
reviewed on a periodic basis to determine 
whether they have been effective in improving 
the range condition of the lands involved or 
whether such lands can be beticr managed 
under the provisions of subsection (¢) of this 
section. The Secretary concerned my revise or 
terminate such plans or develop new plans 
from time to time after such review and 
careful and considered consultation, 
cooperation and coordination with the partics 
involved. As used in this subsection, the 
terms ‘court ordered environmental impact 
Statement and ‘range condition’ shall be 
defined as in the ‘Public Rangelands 
Improvement Act of 1978"" 

(b) by deleting in subsection (¢) the words 
“Prior to October 1, 1988, or thereafier, in” 
and by inserting “In”. 


Analysis: 


Executive Order 12630 refers to Federal regulations, 
proposed Federal regulations, proposed Federal 
legislation, comments on propased Federal iegisiation, 
or otber Federal policy statements that, if impiemenied 


limitations on private property use, or that require 
dedications or exactions from owners of private 
property. The lews specific to public land such as 
TGA, FLPMA and PRIA provide additional direction 
concerning livestock grazing management and cxisting 
property ngbts for public land management. 


It is clear in reading the TGA that the management of 
livestock grazing on the public land does not create a 
property right, and that impiementation of the Act 
should not interfere with recognized valid cxisting 
property rights. As long as proper procedures are 
followed, including due process provided to current 
grazing permitices/lessees, the BLM may limit or 
terminate grazing for valid purposes. 


With passage of the FLPMA, there is Congressional 
direction that the BLM decides the appropriate use of 
Federal public land under multiple use criteria, and the 
BLM is not bound to provide for all uses, or even a 
single use, on all lands. Congress provided through 
FLPMA for management of livestock grazing on the 
basis of multiple use and sustained yield. When 
prodent, the BLM can cancel or modify livestock 
grazing. However, FLPMA requires that if livestock 
grazing is canceled in whole or in part, payment for the 
adjusted value of the ranchers interest in range 
improvements that are no longer needed and « 2-year 
notice of cancellation of the permit or lease, except in 
emergencies, will be provided to the rancher. No 
further compensation is authorized by FLPMA for 
permit of lease modification of cancellation. 


The TGA and FLPMA both provide for protection of 
valid existing property rights while also providing for 
management of livestock grazing on the public land. 
Whatever property rights any party may have are not 
directly affected of compromised by proper 
management of the Federal public land. Therefore, it 
is not necessary to have concerns about potential 
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“takings” im the establishment of Rangeland Health 
Standards and Livestock Grazing Guidelines. 
According)y, a kings asscasmeal ai this ievel 
(EIS/RMP Amendment) is not necessary. 


WATER RIGHTS 


New Mexico State Law 72-2-9. [Supervising 
apportionment of waters] states: 


The state engineer shal] have the supervision 
of the apportionment of water in the state 
according to the licenses issued by him and his 


predecessors and the adjudications of the 
court. 


The TGA and FLPMA both provide for protection of 
valid existing property rights including water rights. 
Whatever property rights including water rights any 
party may have are not directly affected or 
compromised by proper management of the Federal 
public land. For example, 

the TGA says: 


That nothing in this Act shall be construed or 
administered in any way to diminish or impair 
any right to the possession and use of water 
for mining, agriculture, manufacturing, or 
other purposes which has heretofore vested or 
accrued under cxisting law validly effecting 
the public lands or which may be hereafter 
initiated of acquired and maintained in 
accordance with such lew. 


and FLPMA states: 


All actions by the Secretary concerned under 
this Act shall be subject to valid existing 


WATER QUALITY 


Clean Water Act $313 [33 USC 1323) Federal 
Facilities Pollution Control states: 


a. Each department, agency, of instrumentality 
of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Federal Government (1) 
having jurisdiction over any property or 
facility, or (2) engaged in any activity 
resulting, or which may result, in the discharge 
or runoff of pollutants, and cach officer, agent, 
or employee thereof in performance of bis 


official duties, shall be subject to, and with, all 
Federal, State, interstate, and local 


and sbeiemeal of water pollution in the same 
manncr, and to the same cxten! a5 any 


nongovernmental catity including the payment 
of a reasonable service charge. 


Water quality management m New Mexico has both 
State and Federal aspects. The State, through the 
NMWOCC and New Mexico Environment Department 
(NMED), establishes standards for ground water, lakes, 
and streams or segments of streams, assesses the 
quality of these water bodies, edopts regulations, and 
takes actions to protect and maintain water quality. 
The State also coordinates with the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency in implementing the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1288), popularly 
known as the Clean Water Act (CWA) and other 
Federal acts which contain water quality protection 
provisions. Following the above provisions of the 
CWA and State authorities, the NMED and BLM have 
an MOU dated March 2, 1992, which designates BLM 
as a water quality management agency on public land 
and gives BLM the responsiblity for the control and 
reduction of non-point source pollution on this land. 


Executive Order 11752, issued December 17, 1973, 
requires Federal agencies to comply with applicable 
State pollution laws. 


It is Bureaw policy (BLM Manual 7240) to protect, 
maintain, restore, and/or enhance the quality of water 
on public land so that its utility for other dependent 
ecosystems, including present and/or desired human 
environments, will be maintained equal to of shove 
legal water quality criteria. The water quality limits 
are those defined by the most stringent applicable laws 
and regulations. It is also policy to inventory, monitor 
and evaluate natural and developed water systems to 
determine existing conditions, make cause/efiect 
determinations of resource activities on water quality, 
and recommend appropriate actions. 


STATE WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
ACT 


The State of New Mexico State Wildlife Conservation 
Act in Section 17-2-39 (A) provides that: 


Species of wildlife indigenous to the state that 
may be found to be threatened or endangered 
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Should be managed to maintaim and, to the 
the carrying capacity of the habitat. 


Section 17-2-40 sets out the procedures for the Director 
of the NMDGF to follow in the determination of listing 
State species and the management measures and 
requirements necessary for their survival. Further, 
Section 17-2-40-1 sets the procedures for the Director 
of the NMDGF to follow in the development of 
recovery plans for the State-listed species. 


The BLM policy (BLM Manual 6840) instructs State 
Directors to develop policies to assist the State 
Government in achieving the management objectives 
of State-listed species. State-listed species, as other 
special status species, will be considered in all land use 
plans and environmental! assessments and will be given 
priority for protection through the identification of thei 
habitat as potential Areas of Critical Environmental 
Concern of other Special Management Areas. 


In 1990, a MOU between the NMDGF and the BLM 
recognized that the NMDGF is the primary agency 
responsible for management, protection, regulation and 
propagation of wildlife on public land. It further 
stipulates and agrees thal every provision in the MOU 
is subject to the laws of the State of New Mexico, the 
laws of the United States, and to cach agency's 


delegated authority. 


Thus, the BLM promotes the State of New Mexico, 
State Wildlife Conservation Act through policy and an 
MOU with the NMDGF. The BLM recognizes State- 


listed species, and they are given priority for protection, 


the same as Federally-listed species. 
EQUITY IMPACT ANALYSIS 


The State of New Mexico has vested in County 
Government the authority to protect the bealth, safety 
and welfare of its citizens (NMSA 4-37 (1978): 


te provide for the safety, preserve the health, 
promote the prosperity and improve the 
morals, order and convenience...cnact powers 
general police power and zoning...County 
ordinances are effective within the boundaries 
of the county, including private property 
owned land and land owned by the United 
States. 


State of New Mexico laws and County ordimances 
dealing with protection of bealth, safety and welfare of 
the citizens apply on Federal public land; however, 
recent legal action in Federal and State courts resulted 
im a clear reassertion of the basic principle that 
Counties and States do not have the authority to 
overrule of circumvent Federal management of Federal 
public land. United States v. Nye County, Nevada, 920 
F. Supp. 1108 (D. Nev. 1996); Hat Ranch, Inc, v. 
Bablutt, 932 F. Supp. 1 (D.D.C. 19950, affd 102 F. 3d 
1272 (D.C. Cir. 1996); Boundary Backpackers v. 


Boundary Country, 128 Idaho 371, 913 P. 2d 1141 
(1995). 


Section 1506.2 (c) of NEPA states: 
Agencies shall cooperate vi State and local 
agencies to the fullest extent possible to reduce 
duplication between NEPA and comparabic 
State and local requirements, unless the 
agencies are specifically barred from doing so 
by some other law. Except for cases covered 
by paragraph (a) of this section, such 
cooperation shall to the fullest extent possible 
include joint environmental impact statements. 
In such cases one or more Federal agencies 
and one or more State or local agencies shall 
be joint lead agencies. Where State laws or 
local ordinances have environmental impact 
Statement requirements in addition to but not 
in conflict with those in NEPA, Federal 
agencies shall cooperate in fulfilling these 
requirements as well as those of Federal laws 
so that one document will comply with all 
applicable laws. 


The NEPA also mandates that the Federal official is 
not relieved of responsibilities for the scope, 
objectivity, and content of the entire statement or any 
other responsibility regardiess of the level of 
participation by State agencies. 


Most of the “Cooperating Agency” Counties in this 
BLM/State NEPA EIS process have enacted ordinances 


that require coordinated environmental assessments 
with Federal agencies, with a special emphasis on 
socioeconomics, and civil and property rights analyses 
from government proposed actions. Refer to 
Cooperating County ordinances entitled, “[name] 
County Eavironmental Planning and Review 
Ordinance.” (These ordinances are referred to in 
NEPA as « “mini-NEPA.”) As Cooperating Counties, 
the County mini-NEPAs are designed to reduce 
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duplication of efforts in the environmental analysis, 
(NEPA 40 CFR §1506.2) with the counties’ authority to 
assess impacts to civil rights and property rights. 


This EIS process took into account as much as possibic 
the ideas from the State and Cooperating Countics. 
The analysis includes a sociocconomics, and civil and 
property rights analyses of the proposed actions and 
alternatives. The BLM, as the responsible Federal 
agency for the content of the entire statement, edited 
the County-provided analysis of Human Dimension 
impacts (including civil rights and property rights) 
were provided the opportunity have a statement 
reflecting their prospective (see Appendix F). 


CIVIL RIGHTS IMPLICATIONS 


There was a concern that implementation of the 
alternatives would violate the civil rights equal 
treatment doctrine in two areas. The first being for 
disproportionate harm to small ranchers compared to 
large ranchers. The second being the potential for 
disproportionate harm to public land livestock 
permitices/lessees compared to other users of the public 
lands. The BLM assumes the concern focuses on 
compliance with section one of Amendment XIV of the 
United States Constitution. The Constitution insures 
that all citizens have equal treatment and are not 
discriminated against based on their race, color, sex, 
religion, natural origin, or age. There is no legal basis 
to establish ranchers as a protected class. Although 
ranchers do have the characteristics of race, color, sex, 
religion, national origin, and age, ranchers are not 
protected as a class unto themselves. Where BLM 
takes action will not depend on the permitiee/lessec's 
race, color, sex, religion, national origin, or age. The 
proposal and alternatives make no reference to taking 
any action except where the standards are not being 
met. 


The U.S. Supreme Court has established indirect effects 
on “low-income” individuals is not a basis for strict 
scrutiny under civil rights standards. Also “low- 
income” is not a protected class under constitutional 
civil rights theory. 


ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE 


The BLM will identify lands not meeting the standard 
due to current grazing practices; then consultation, 


coordination and cooperation will begim with the 
livestock grazing permitice/lessee, landowners involved, 
RAC, the State of New Mexico, and interested public 
to identify practical means and measures to achieve 
guidelines. Emphasis will be given to sciection of 
management practices that will minimize adverse 
impacts to low income of minority population as 
directed in Executive Order 12898 on Environmental 
Justice. 


MITIGATION MEASURES 


Potential mitigation measures can best be determined 
when lands have been identified that do not meet the 
standards. Al that time, BLM will determine probabic 
reasons for not meeting the standards. When current 
livestock grazing practices are determined to be one of 
the reasons for not mecting the standard, consultation, 
cooperation and coordination will begin with the 
livestock grazing permitiee/lessec, landowners involved, 
RAC, the State of New Mexico, and interested public. 
This process will include discussion of opportunities to 
mitigate adverse impacts to the various parties. Of 
particular interest to BLM will be mitigation measures 
that are feasibic. 


A full spectrum of possible mitigation was raised in 
discussions BLM had with the joint lead (State of New 
Mexico) and cooperators (nine cooperating Counties) 
for the EIS. This full spectrum is discussed here to 
give the reader an understanding what that range of 
mitigation is. Some of the listed mitigation measures 
are feasible while others are not. The feasibility of 
cach is discussed in general terms below. Possibic 
mitigation measures include: 


1. Reducing the scope of the project - This would 
entail changing the project to deal specifically with the 
area where current conditions and grazing practices are 
not acceptable instead of a larger arca within the 
allotment or within a pasture. While this approach 
might be more expensive to implement, it might lessen 
impact to the permitiee/lessee. This approach would be 
highly feasible, however, it would depend on the 


2. Delay impacts - This would entail giving the 
permitice/lessee notice before the actual change is made 
to the grazing operation so the permitice/lessee has 
time to plan and make the necessary measures to lessen 
the impact anticipated. This mitigation is feasible and 
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mandated by FLPMA and the grazing regulations for 
some situations, however, for other situations the 


43 CFR §4110.4-2 (6) When public lands are 
disposed of or devoted to a public purpose 
which precludes livestock grazing, the 
permitiees and lessees shall be given 2 years’ 
prior notification cxcept in cases of emergency 
(national defense requirements in time of war, 
natura) disasiers, national emergency needs, 
cic.) before their grazing permit or grazing 
lease and grazing preference may be canceled. 
A permittee of lessee may unconditionally 
wave the 2-year prior notification. Such a 
waiver shall not prejudice the permitice's or 
lessee's right to reasonable compensation for, 
but not to exceed the fair market value of his 
or ber interest in authorized permanent range 
improvements located on these public lands 
(see $4120.3-6). 


When the BLM is not proposing to cancel the 
preference or when the proposed action is not 
excluding livestock use, the 2 year delay is not 
mandated by regulation, 43 CFR §4180.2 (c) would 
apply. It states: 


The authorized officer shall take appropriate 
action as soon as practicable but not later than 
the start of the next grazing year upon 
determining that cxisting grazing management 
practices or levels of grazing use on public 
lands are significant factors in failing to 
achieve the standards and conform with the 
guidelines that are made cflective under this 
section. Appropriate action means 
implementing actions pursuant to subparts 
4110, 4120, 4130, and 4160 of this part that 
will result in significant progress toward 
fulfillment of the standards and significant 
progress toward conformance with the 
guidelines. Practices and activities subject to 
standards and guidelines include the 
development of grazing-related portions of 
activity plans, establishment of terms and 
conditions of permits, leases and other grazing 
authorizations, and range improvement 
activities such as vegetation manipulation. 


fence construction and development of water. 


3. Take actions so impacts occur over a period of time 
- This would cntall dealing with making changes to the 
grazing operation over time to spread out the impact 
surge to the permitice/lessee. For cxampic, treat one 
pasture at a time insicad of al] pastures where brush 
treatments are called for to help meet the standard for 
public land bealth, Ths approach would be moderately 
to highly feasible based on the specific situation. If 
significant progress toward mecting goels and 
objectives on the allotment is not being made as 2 
whole, the BLM's authorized officer will follow CFR 
43 $4180.2 c (see No. 2). 


4. Take no action - This would entail not taking any 
action to improve the public land bealth by 
implementing grazing guidelines as a way of icsscning 
impacts to the permitiee/icssee. This approach would 
not be feasible as it conflicts with the grazing 
regulations (43 CFR 4180.2 c) (see No. 2) which 
mandate that action will be taken by the next grazing 
season. 


5. Complete a Taking Implications Assessment (TIA) - 
After determination of site-specific standards for public 
land health, the BLM must establish the activities that 
it believes are contributing to the lack of achieving the 
standard. In consultation with the affected interests, the 
BLM would then develop a plan to adjust these 
activities to insure the standard is achieved. For 
example in gra7ing, consultation, coordination and 
cooperation with the permitice/lessee and other affected 
interests would identify how to adjust livestock grazing 
practices to be in concert with the rangeland bealth 
standards and livestock grazing guidelines. 


During the planning process, when private property 
rights owners believe their rig. vis are being impacted, 
they could request « TIA. It has been recommended by 
the Counties that as « mitigating measure, BLM apply 
the following tests to determine if there is « potential 


for « taking of private property. 


1. What property interest will be or are likely 
to be affected by the proposed action; 

2. The likely degree of economic 

impact on identified property and 

economic interests, 

3. The character and present use of the 
property, the anticipated duration of the 
proposed of intended action, and variations in 
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State lew; 
4. Whether the proposed policy of action 
carries beneiis to the private property owner 


This mitigation measure would not be feasible as 
recommended above by the Counties as their 
recommendation is a test for regulatory takings. The 
application of Federal regulations to specific property, 
or Federal governmental actions physically invading or 
occupying private property would be the appropriate 
test. The Attorney General's Guidelines for the 
Evaluation of Risk and Avoidance of Unantic ipated 
Takings, June 1988 Section V (D) (1) provides the 
following information for tests of physical introsion. 


Physical intrusion takings analysis is appropriate where 
the action of policy involves physical presence by the 
government, or by others pursuant to government 
authorizations, on private property. Where that 
presence amounts to occupancy of the property, takings 
exposure is measured by the physical limits of the 
occupation. Where the intrusion is less than 
occupancy, takings exposure turns on both the character 
of the invasion (for example, overflight, flooding) and 
a physical presence that is the natural and probebic 
consequence of authorized government action. 


The Courts have long beld that no taking of private 
property occurs in the course of lawful administration 
and regulation of Federal grazing lands because the 
grazing permit represents a benefit of privilege 
bestowed by the Federal government upon a privatc 
individual and not a compensable property interest 
under the Fifth Amendment. Thus, an authorized 
officer's decision to change permitied use ($4110.35). 
decrease permitied use (§4110.3-2), implement « 
reduction in permitted use (§4110.3-3) decrease land 
acteage ($4110.4-2), approve an AMP (§4120.2), of 


approve a cooperative range improvement agreement 
($4120.3-2) does not give rise to « taking claim. 


6. Compensate for loss of range improvement valucs - 
This would entail the permitice/lessece being paid s 
reasonable compensation for the adjusted value of the 


improvements owned by the permitice lessee not to 


to be highly feasibic as it is provided for now im the 

law. The FLPMA states in Sec 402 (g)- 
Whenever « permit or lease for grazing 
domestic livestock is canceled in whole of in 
part, in order to devote the lands covered by 
the permit or lease to another public purpose, 
including disposal, the permittee of lessee shal! 
receive from the United States a reasonabic 


lessee on lands covered by such permit or 
lease, but not to exceed the fair market valuc 
of the terminated portion of the permitiec’s or 
lessees interest therein. Except in cases of 
emergency, no permit or lease shall be 
canceled under this subsection without two 
year prior notification. 


7. Compensate for loss of ranch value - This would 
entail the permitice/lessee being paid the fair market 
value for loss of ranch value. At this time this 
approach would not be feasibic, as the TOA declares 
grazing permit on the Federal range to be « privilege 
not a right. The Fifth Amendment docs not require the 
government to pay for loss of value added to the 
permittees/lessees private lands used in combination 
with the government permit land, and the TGA does 
not authorize compensation for such added value. The 
argument that the increment of value added to « private 
ranch by public land grazing permit is « compensable 
property interest was considered and rejected by the 
United States Supreme Court in United States v. Fuller, 
409 U.S. 488 (1973). In the Puller case Justice 
Rehnquist delivered the opinion of the Court. The 


Opmion states: 


. These cases go far toward establishing the 
general principle that the Government as 
condemnot may not be required to compensate 
a condemace for clements of value the the 
Government has created, of that it might have 
destroyed under the exercise of governmental 
authority other than the power of eminent 
domain... Secking as best we may to 
extrapolate from these prior decisions such a 
“working rule” we believe that there is a 
significant difference between the value added 
to property by s competed public works 
project, for which the Government must pay, 
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end the value added to fee lands by » 


revocable permit sutborizing the use of 
acighboring lends that the Governamenal owns. 
The provisions of the Teylor Grazing Act 
quoted supra make clear (be congresssonal 


intent that no compensable property right be 
created im the permit lands themscives as 2 


result of the issuance of the permit. Given 
that intent, it would be unusual, we think, for 
Congress to bave turned around and authorized 
compensation for the value added to fice lands 
by their potential use im connection with 
permit lands. We find no such authorization 
in the applicable congressional enactments. 


Even through the Supreme Court issued its decision in 
the Fuller case in 1973, the issue of compensation for 
joss of ranch value continues to be the discussed and 
debated in the courts and elsewhere. Hage v. United 
States. However the Hage case has only issued « 

preliminary decision and the Puller case continues as 
a 


When BLM has feasible mitigation measures that are 
fiscally prudent and reasonably available to BLM and 
are in concert with BLM Congressionally granted 

authorities, it will incorporate the mitigation measures 
into new activity plans and guideline implementation 


CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 


The regulations for implementing NEPA require 
Federal agencies to analyze and disclose cumulative 
effects that result from incremental impact of an ection 
“when added to other past, preseni, and reasonably 
foreseeable future acnons regardless of what agency 
(federal or nonfederal) or person undertakes such other 
echons Cumulative umpects can result from 
individually munor but collectvelh agnificant actions 
taking place over a periad of time.” (40 CFR §1508.7) 


The Proposed Action and alternatives are broad in 
scope. implementation of the alternatives would 
consist of many actions, including establishing site. 
specific standards for lend condition thet BLM will 
manage for, invemtorying the land, and implementing 
livestock grazing guidelines to assist in meeting the 
standards 


The standards and guidelines are genera! in nature and 
affect public land statewide. As « result, this EIS 


programmatic, addressing environmental consequences 


that are correspondingly wide in scope. Furthermore, 
acither the Proposed Action nor the alte: natives would 


be mnpleme: ied im 8 Vecuum. 


The BLM rangeland management policies and public 
land conditions are not the only factors that affect the 
public land interests and users, the New Mexico 
Irvestock industry, rural communities and individual 
ranchers, Implementation would be interwoven with 
many other actions, events, and trends taking plecr a! 
local levels. Many of the trends that are taking plece 
at the State level are expected to continec. For 
example, many of the ranches are valued based on 
long-term profitably characteristics rather than short 
term cash flow. However, financing is now based on 
annual cash flow as required by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Other important factors in 
determining cumulative impacts are trends in 
population, growth, changing demographics, lifestyles. 
property values, and the personal financial situation. 
Many rural communities will continue to transform 
from rural economies to urban economics. Population 
growth im many rural communities, while contributing 
to economic growth and diversification, will continuc 
to diminish the relative importance of agriculture in 
those communities, But, economic diversification also 
offers more chances to carn off-ranch income and belp 
families maintain their ranches. Communitics that 
continue to lose population and whose economies are im 
decline may be further strained by decreases in shori- 
term livestock production. 


Land use changes such as increased recreation use and 
subdivision of privately-owned lands, are both a cause 
and « result of trends in agriculture. Economically 
marginal ranches might be encouraged to sell to 
developers where the demand for rural bomesites is 
increasing. As a result, agricultural production would 
further decline in such areas. Increased outfitter and 
guide activities, which encourage more recreational use 
of rural areas and offer more income carning potential 
to ranches, however these are options on « voluntarily 
besic rather than enforcement by federal agencies As 
these changes are voluntarily adopted, the communities 
will drift further away from the agricultural base. 


Demographic and land use changes might increase oF 
decrease & community's tax bese. Where economies 


are stable of growing, the tax base would likely be 
st we. Where populations continue to decline of 


livestoc’ production significantly declines, the tax 
revenues might continue to decline 
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-lowever im the bong-term, the counties would benefit 
as the bealth of the land mproves, and livestoct 
production moves toward preference. Then the 
coonomx Condition would also mmprove and the ut 
base and revemecs would increase based on the 
moproved bealt of the lends 


Al the public land level, « umber of trends can be 
expected to continue. Additional use of the public lend 
for recreation is expected. Additionally, # can be 
projected that, over tame. additional managemeni 
adjustments wil! be necessary to mcorporste the 
direction of the FLPMA, CWA and the ESA. 


implementation of FLPMA, CWA and ESA is expected 
to affect the livestock industry, rural communities and 
the individual ranchers. As these laws are 


implemented. adjustments ip livestock grazing prectices 
may be necessary. 


Protection and recovery of Federally-listed species and 
their habitats are fikely to change the way livestock 
grazing is managed on some Federal land allotments. 
Future activities designed to evert habitat loss and 


endangered species listings in the jong-term mbt belp 
sustain livestock production on pu lend 


Similerty, best management practices for livestock 
grazing prompted by the need to comply with the CWA 
are being developed and impiemented im New Mexico 
and may lead to changes in grazing practices. 


The future of rangeland vegetation cannct be predicted 
by considering changes in livestock grazing 
management sione Livestock grazing on public land is 
not the only factor that affects rangeland vegetation 
Climate, recreation, and wildlife use, management 
practices on adjoming land. and the introduction and 
spread of alien weeds are also key considerations 
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CHAPTER § 
CONSULTATION AND COORDINATION 


in September 1995 the statewide RAC wes formed to = This: revision is the proposed action ip this EIS. input 
begm work with BLM and the Stee of New Mexico a from * broed spectrum of the publ including 

the development of Standards for Publ Land Health = scademictam. reachers, ervironmentaliet. clected 
and Guidelines for Livestoct Grazvimg Management in oofficaels. end private citizens meade Comments during 
New Mexico The RAC met semerows times, with all =the Comment period This was important im the 
meetings open to the public to develop draft standard = 6evehopment of the proposal Members of the RAC 
end guidelines Folkrwing publ comments om the who developed the Proposed Action (RAC Alternative) 
Groft standards and guidelines mailed owl to over KIO ere lmted in the following table 

people in May 1996. the RAC revised the standards 


end guidcimes 


Pred Groms Jr White Rock 2 
Shannon Horst A lhuquergur 2 
Pete Aguelar® Senta be ; 
Kenneth Hes b armington 5 
Devid Kincend Pine 1 
Ruth Musgrove A huquerque ’ 
brant Nordatrom Ane 2 
Joseph Quontina Taos 1 
Senford Schematz Las Cruces 2 
Ruddy Show b arming i 
Alenander | hal Solver City ’ 
Marvin Lee Watts ( ariehed i 
Steve Weer ( artahed 2 


*Pete Aguilar of Sante Fe was a member of the RAC 830 Hell. The Resource Advisory Council consists of 15 
from September 1995 until August 1996 when bis term members whose representation is belenced equally 
expired He wes repleced by Kenacth among the following three general mierests 
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. 1) grazing, mining, Gember, off-highway webicie the Comment period would close on June §), 1996. 


and developed recreation micrests 


. 2) exvironmental organizations archecoiagics! 
and historx and wild borse and burro micrests 


. 3) state and boca! government indian tribes. 
natural scrcace ecademecians and the publ at 
lorge 


On January 31, 1996 the NEPA/RMP process was 
wmitisted with » Notice of Intent published in the 
Federal Reginer This notice requested public 
comments on the proposal to prepare en cavironmentel 
document and to madify decisions in all New Mexico 
BLM RMPs. On May 277, 1996 « Notice of intent 
second ennovnced « total of sixteen publix meetings 
across the state to receive comments on the draft 
standards and guidelines thet hed been mailed cw to 
over 3,000 people The Notice of Intent siso stated thet 
_ *itten comments would be taken end ennownced thet 


Nearly MID peaple signed m as aticnding the public 
comment meetings Publix mectings were beid m 
Deming, Lordsburg, Silver City, Las Cruces, 
Alamogordo, Roswell, Glencoe, Carished, Socorro, 
Trett of Comsequcaces, Albequerque, Grants, Gallup. 
Santa Fe, and Teas, New Mexico, and Antonito, 
Colondédo Both BLM and RAC members aticnded the 
Comment meetings to recetve Comments on the dref! 
standards and guidelines A total of 276 written 
comments were received during the comment period. 


The RAC had several mectings following the close of 
the comment period and they revised the drefi standards 
end guidelines im the Proposed Action presented m 
Chapter 2 of this document. 


ln September 1996, BLM Team (list of preparers) was 
selected, as listed in the following tebic. 


1W. Whitney Progect Manager New Mexicn Sate Office 
Mart Histesior Asst Project Manager New Menon State Office 
Romen Alexander Tectemecal ( cordenater New Mexico Sate Office 
Roger ( uenpean Writer Livestock Secor Heid Office 
Mite Howard Writer. Vegetation, TAF Species Caballo Betd Office 
Jerry Wal Writer . Seti, Water, Air Albuquerque Held Office 
Rand French Writer . Wildlife Reewell Field Office 
Kathy Waher Wier Recreation, Special Areas Rie Pueron Fetd Office 
oe 

Jace Neckets Writer « Realty, Land Use Farmington breld Office 
Heremde Wilk mmo Writer . Owltursl, Mister Seourre eld Office 
(rary Stephens Wier Minerals Comntogy New Memon State Office 
Dow Royer Writer biter Reewell Pied Office 
Jeanete Prem Reviewer  Poomemn ( edorady State Office 
Rother ( omtales Reviewer Soot! ( ehorade State Office 
Veromce Maidoned) Stall Asnrstan New Menon Sate Office 


Ly? 


LIST OF BLM CONTACTS FOR DATA AND OTHER INFORMATION 
NAME OFFICE 
Sam DesGeorges Taos Field Office 
Steve Fischer Albuquerque Field Office 
Lisa Howard Las Cruces Field Office 
Link Lacewell Carished Ficid Office 
Mark Matthews Socorro Field Office 
Tom Phillips Las Cruces Field Office 
Ray Sanchez Farmington Field Office 
John Spain Roswell Field Office 


The State of New Mexico requested to be a joint lead = Understanding between BLM and the state. The staic 


for this project, resulting in a Memorandum of team is listed below: 
j 
LIST OF STATE PLANNING AND NEPA TEAM MEMBERS 
NAME AREA OF CONTKIBUTION 
Mark Weidler Team Lead for State 
Cecilia Abeyta Assisiant Team Lead For State 
John Fowler Social, EFoonomes, Livestock 
GB. Oliwer Socal, Economics 
Mike Niveson Soctal, Economics, Custom, Culture, Historic 
Alan Richardson Socal, Economics 
Pat Quintana Social, Loonomicas, Custom, Culture, Histori 
Alex Thal Socal, Economica, Custom, Culture, Historic 
David Sanchez Livestock 
lay Crrosectose Soil, Water, Air 
Greg Pitch Soil, Water, Air, Land Use, Minerals, Geology, Vegetation 
John Bokich Land Use, Wildlife, Minerals, Geology 
Chuck Moran Land Use, Minerals, Geology 
Adam Polley Social, Foonemics, Custom, Culture, Histor 
Allan Vesely Native Amencan Interest 
Ron White Wildlife, Recreation 
Noe Villarreal Recreation 
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In 1997 ten RAC members’ terms expired. Of the ten 9 These RAC members will sugges! any changes to the 


two members were reappoimied and caghi were 


Proposed Action (RAC Alternative) based on public 


appointed as sew members. Below is the New Mexico comments received by BLM during the nimcty day 


RAC which was announced on August 20, 1997. 


comment prriod on the draft document 


Nine New Mexico Counties requested to be cooperators 
for this project resulting in a Memorandum Of 
Understanding with the counties. The cooperating 
counties are Catron, Chaves, Eddy, Grant, Hidalgo, 
Lincoln, Luna, Otero, and Sierra. In addition the 
Navajo Nation requested to be a cooperator for this 
project A Memorandum Of Understanding for 
cooperator status with the Navajo Nation has been 
prepared but has not been signed to date 


CONSULTATION 


Consultation with the USFWS is required prior to 
initiation of any project by BLM that may affect any 
federally-listed special status species of its habitat 


Danny Chartie* Kirtland 3 
Nancy Clopton* Hachusts 1 
Celestine Gachupin Zia Pueblo 3 
Gregory Green* Santa Fe 2 
Kenneth Heil** Farmington 3 
Phillenore Howard" Santa Fe 2 
Dan Lopez* Albuquerque 3 
Bob Nordstrum* Albuquerque 2 
Joseph Quintina Taos l 
Ronme Rardin® Alamogordo 3 
Joe Romero* Velarde I 
Sanford Schemnitz Las Cruces 2 
Buddy Shaw Farmington l 
Marvin Lee Watts** Cartshad 1 
Steve West Cartshad 2 
"New Appoliments, ** Reappotntments 


Consultation is required by Section 7 of the Endangered 
Species Act of 1973. The required consultation with 
USFWS begin on October 23, 1996 (see Appendix C- 
1). 


CONSISTENCY WITH OTHER PLANS 


Al this time there are no known inconsistencies 
between any of the alternatives aad any officially 
approved and adopted resource-related plans of other 
federal agencies, state and boca! governments of Indian 
tribes. Coordination and consultation will continuc 


throughout the planning process 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE DRAFT 
RM?A/DRAFT EIS 


Below is « partial listing of various federal, state and 
individuals to which the draft RMPA) <i> is being sent 
for review and comment: 


Department of Game & Fish 
Department of Tourism 

Environmental Department 

Energy, Minerals & Natura! Resources Department 
Governor's Office 


Interstate Steam Commission 

Office of Cultural Affairs 

State Land Office 

County Offices 

Covnty Commissions 

Bernal illo Catron 
Chaves Cibola 
Colfax Curry 
DeBaca Dona Ana 
Eddy Grant 
Cruadal upe Harding 
Hidalgo Lea 
Lincoln Los Alamos 
Luna McKinley 
Mora Otero 
Quay Rio Arriba 
Roosevelt Sandoval 
San Juan San Miguel 


Santa Fe Soerre 

Socorro Teos 

Torrance Union 

Valencia 

City Offices 

Alamagordo Anthony 

Anes Bayard 

Carisbad Carrizazo 
Ceatral Clovis 

Deming Eunice 
Farmington Fort Sumner 
Gallup Grants 

Huricy Jal 

Lordsburg Lovington 
Magdalena Mesilla 

Reserve Roswell 

Santa Rosa Silver City 
Socorro Tatum 
Tecumecari Tularosa 

Lribal Pueblo Groups 

Acoma Puchio Isieta Puchlo 
Jicarilla Apache Tribe Laguna Pucblo 
Mescalero Apache Tribe Navajo Nation 
Navajo Tribal Council Pajoaque Puchlo 
San Juan Puchio San Felipe Puchlo 
San [idefonso Puchlo Santa Clara Puchio 
Santa Ana Puchlo Taos Puchio 

Zia Puchio Zuni Puchlo 
Other Groups 


Albuquerque Production Credit Association 
Albuquerque Wildlife Federation 

Black Range Resource Conservation & Development, 
Inc. 

Center for Wildlife Law 

Coalition of Arizona/New Mexico Counties 
Commitice of Wilderness Supporters, Inc. 
Concerned Citizens del Norte 

Continental Divide Trail Society 
Deming-Lana County Chamber of Commerce 
Dona Ana County Associated Sportsmen, fw<. 
El Paso Group of Sierre Club 

Forest Guardians 

| aghthawk 

National Audubon Society 

National Wildlife Federation 

National Wildlife Federation 

Natural Resources Defense Council 

New Mexico State University 

New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association 
New Mexico Farm and Livestock Burcau 
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New Mexico Public Lands Council, Inc. La Usion SAWCD 


New Mexico Natural History Institute Lave SAWCD 

New Mexico Land Use Alliance Lea SAWCD 

New Mexico Wilderness Study Commitice McKinley SA WCD 

New Mexico Woolgrowers Association Mess SAWCD 

New Mexico Oil and Gas Association More-Wagon Mound SA WCD 

Northern Wilderness Watch Northeastern SA WCD 

People for the West Penasco SA WCD 

Public Lands Action Network Quemado S&WCD 

Randa! Davey Audubon Center Roosevelt SA WCD 

San Juan Basin Livestock Association Selado SA WCD 

Sangre de Cristo Audubon Society Sen Juan SA WCD 

Santa Fe Group Sicrra Club San Francisco SAWCD 

Sierra Club -Rio Grande Chapter Santa Fe-Pojoaque SA WCD 

Southeastern New Mexico Grazing Association Sicrn SA WCD 

Southern New Mexico Group Sierra Club Socorro SA WCD 

Southwest Environmental Center Southwest Quay SA WCD 

Southwest Consolidated Sportsmen Taos S&AWCD 

Sunland Brittany Club Tierra y Montes SAQWCD 

Sunwes! Bank Upper Chama S&WCD bs 

Texaco Exploration Upper Hondo SAWCD 

Tri-State Navajo Extension Service Ute Creek S& WCD 

University of New Mexico Mountaineering Club Valencia SA WCD 

Washington Public Land Coordinator Western Mora SA WCD 

Wilderness Society 

Wildlife Management Institute Ranch Operators 

Wildlife Legislative Council Those permitices/lessees who signed in at a scoping 

Yates Petroleum Corp. mecting, sent written comments during the scoping 
period, or requested to be on the EIS mailing list. 4 

Soll and Water Conservation Districts (S&WCD) 

Border SA WCD 

Caballo S&WCD 

Canadian River SA WCD 

Carlsbad S&WCD 


Carrizozo SA WCD 
Central Curry SA WCD 
Central Valicy SA WCD 
Chaves SA WCD 

Ciudad SA WCD 
Claunch-Pinto S& WCD 
Colfax S&WCD 
Coronado S&AWCD 
Cuba SAWCD 

DeBaca SA WCD 
Deming S&WCD 

East Rio Arrits SA WCD 
East Torrance SAWCD 
Edgrwood S&AWCD 
Great SA WCD 
Guadalupe SA WCD 
Hidalgo SAWCD 
Hagerman-Dexter SA WCD 
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APPENDIX A 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RANGELAND HEALTH AND STANDARDS 
AND GUIDELINES FOR GRAZING ADMINISTRATION 
(43 CFR 4180) 


§ 4180.1 Fundamentals of rangeland bealth 


The authorized officer shall take appropriate action under subpez= 4110, 4120, 4130, and 4160 of this part as 
soon as practicable but not later than the start of the nex! grazing ycar upon dcicrmining that cxisting grazing 
management needs to be modified to ensure that the following conditions cxist. 

(a) Watersheds are in, or are making significant progress toward, properly functioning physical condition, 
soll moisture storage, and the release of water that are in balance with climate and landform and maintain or 
improve water quality, water quantity, and timing and durstion of flow. 

(b) Ecological processes, including the hydrologic cycic, nutrient cycle, and energy flow, are maintained, or 
there is significant progress toward their attainment, in order to support healthy biotic populations and 
comm unites. 

(c) Water quality complies with State water quality standards and achieves, or is making significant progress 
toward echicving, established BLM management objectives such as mecting wildlife needs. 

(4) Habitats are, or are making significant progress toward Seing, restored or maintained for Federal 
threatened and endangered species, Federal Proposed, Category | and 2 Federal candidate and other special 


Status species. 
§ *'862 Standards and guidelines for grazing administration. 


(:, The Bereau of Land Management State Director, in consultation with the affected resource advisory 
councils where they cxist, will identify the geographical arca for which standards and guidelines are developed. 
Standards and guidelines will be developed for an entire state, or an arca encompassing portions of more than |! 
state, unless the Bureau of Land Management State Director, in consultation with the resource advisory councils, 
determine that the characteristics of and arca are unique, and the rangelands within the arca could not be 
adequately protected using standards and guidelines developed on a broader geographical scale. 

(>) The Bureau of Land Management State Director, in consultation with affected Bureau of Land 
Management resource advisory councils, shall develop and amend State of regional standards and guidelines. 
The Bureau of Land Management State Director will also coordinate with Indian tribes, other State and Federal 
land management agencies responsible for the management of lands and resources with in the region oF areca 
under consideration, and the public in the development of State of regional standards and guidelines. Standards 
and guidelines developed by the Bureau of Land Management State Director must provide for conformance with 
the fundamentals of § 4180.1. State or regional standards or guidelines developed by the Bureau of Land 
Management State Director may not be implemented prior to their approval by the Secretary. Standards and 
guidelines made effective under paragraph (f) of this section may be modified by the Bureau of Land 
Management State Director, with approval of the Secretary, to address local ecosystems and management 
practices. 

(c) The esuthorized officer shall take appropriate action as soon as practicable but not later than the start of the 
next grazing year upon determining that cxisting gra7ing management practices of levels of grazing use on public 
lands are significant factors in failing to achieve the standards and conform with the guidelines that are made 
effective under this section. Appropriate actions means implementing actions pursuant to subparts 4110, 4120, 
4130, and 4160 of this part that will result in significant progress toward fulfiliment of the standards and 
significant progress toward conformance with the guidelines. Practices and activities subject to standards and 
guidelines include the development of grazing-related portions of activity plans, establishment of terms and 
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conditions of permits, leases and other grazing authorizations, and range improvement activities such as 
vegetation manipulation, fence construction and development of water. 

(d) At a minimum. State of regional standards developed under paragraphs (a) and (b) of this section must 
address the following: 

(1) Watershed function; 

(2) Nutrient cycling and energy flow; 

(3) Water quality, 

(4) Habitat for endangered, threatened, proposed, Candidate 1 or 2, or special status species; and 

(S) Habitat quality for native plant and animal populations and communities. 

(¢) At a minimum, State or regional guidelines developed under paragraphs (a) and (6) of this section must 
address the following: 

(1) Maintaining of promoting adequate amounts of vegetative ground cover, including standing plant material 
and litter, to support infiltration, maintain soi] moisture storage, and stabilize soils; 

(2) Maintaining of promoting subsurface soil conditions that support permeability rates appropriate to climate 
and soils; 

(3) Maintaining, improving o: restoring riparian-wetland functions including encrgy dissipation, sediment 
capture, groundwater recharge, and stream bank stability; 

(4) Maintaining, or promoting stream channel morphology (¢.g.. gradient, width/depth ratio, channel roughness 
end sinvosity) and functions appropriate to climate and landform: 

(S) Maintaining of promoting the appropriate kinds and amounts of soil organisms, plants and animals to 
support the hydrologic cyc’e, nutrient cycle, and energy flow; 

(6) Promoting the opportunity for seedling establishment of appropriate plant species when climatic conditions 
and space allow, 

(7) Maintaining, restoring or enhancing water quality to meet managemen! objectives, such as mecting wildlife 
needs, 

(8) Restoring, maintaining ot enhancing habitats to assist in the recovery of Federal threatened and 
endangered species, 

(9) Restoring, maintaining ot enhancing habitats of Federal Proposed, Category | and 2 Federal candidate, and 
other special status species to promote their conservation, 

(10) Maintaining or promoting the physical and biological conditions to sustain native populations and 
comm unities, 

(11) Emphasizing native species in the support of ecological function; and 

(12) Incorporating the use of non-native plant species only in those situations in which native species are not 
available in sufficient quantities or are incapable of maintaining of achieving properly functioning conditions and 
biological bealth; 

(f) In the event that State or regional standards and guidelines are not completed and in effect by February 12, 
1997, and until such time as State or regional standards and guidelines are developed and in effect, the following 
standards provided in paragraph ({)(1) of this section and guidelines provided in paragraph (12) of this section 
shall apply and will be implemented in accordance with paragraph (c) of this section. 

(1) Fallback standards. 

(i) Upland soils exhibit infiltration and permeability rates that are appropriate to soil type, climate and 
laadform. 

(ii) Riparian-wetiand areas are in properly functioning condition 

(iii) Stream channel morpholagy (including bu: not limited to gradient, width/depth ratio, channel roughness 
and sinvosity) and functions are appropriate for climate and landform 

(iv) Healthy, productive and diverse populations of native species exist and are maintained 

(2) Fallbeck guidelines. 

(i) Management practices maintain of promote adequate amounts of grownd cover to support infiltration, 
maintain soi] mowture storage, and stabilize soils, 

(ii) Management practices maintain or promote soil conditions that support permeability rates that are 
appropriate to climate and soils, 
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(iti) Management practices maintain of promote sufficient residual vegetation to maintam, mnprove of restore 
riperian-wetiand functions of encrgy dissipation, sediment capture, groundwater recharge and stream bank 
stability. 

(iv) Management prectices maintain of promote stream channel morphology (¢.¢.. gredicnt, width/depth ratio, 
channe] roughness and simuosity) and fonctions that are appropriate to Climate and landform. 

(v) Management practices maintain of promote the appropriste kinds and amounts of soil organisms, plants 
and animals to support the hydrologic cycic, nutrient cycic, and energy flow, 

(vi) Management practices maintain of promote the physical and biological conditions necessary to sustain 
native populations and communities. 

(vii) Desired species are being allowed to compicte seed dissemination in | out of every 3 years (Management 
actions will promote the opportunity for seedling establishment when climatic conditions and space allow). 

(viii) Conservation of Federal threatened of endangered, Proposed, Category | and 2 candidstc, and other 
special status species is promoted by the restoration and maintenance of their habitats; 

(ix) Native species are emphasized in the support of ecological function; 

(x) Non-native plant species are used only in those situations im which native species are not readily available 
in sufficient quantities of are incapabic of maintaining of achieving properiy functioning conditions and 
biological bealth: 

(xi) Periods of rest from disturbance or livestock use during times of critical plant growth or regrowth are 
provided when needed to achieve bealthy, properly functioning conditions (The timing and duration of use 
periods shall be determined by the authorized officer). 

(xii) Continuous, season-long livestock use is allowed to occur only when it has been demonstrated to be 
consistent with achieving bealthy, properly functioning ecosystems, 

(xiii) Facilities are located away from riparien-wetiand arcas wherever they conflict with achieving or 
maintaining riparian-wetiand function. 

(xiv) The development of springs and seeps or other projects affecting water and associated resources shall be 
designed to protect the ecological functions and processes of those sites, and 

(xv) Grazing on designated ephemeral (annual and perennial) rangeland is allowed to occur only if reliable 
estimates of production have been made, an identified level of annual growth or residuc to remain on site at the 
end of the grazing season has been cotebliched, and adverse effects on perennial epecies are evoided 


This Table comains 2 et of decisions from BLM’s Resource Management Plam in New Sicxico that relate to the County, Proposed and Fallback standards end gunielnes on 
Chmpter 2 The table inchude determinations on whal happens to caisting deqasom on the RMP) if the standards and guidelines are edopied under the vancus aliermstve 
Onty those deowom whch would be modified of repisced are shown RMP) oceding modificabom ender ome of more of the allernatrves incude Roo Puerco, Fanmngion 
White Sends, Taos, Carisbed and Roswell RMP: not areding to be modified imctude Socorro and Mumbres. Mow deamon from the RMP: would oat be modified or 
changed = those costing Geasoss conform wrt the dandards and guidelines Decusons sat modfied can be reviewed wm cach Resowror Area of Dutna Office, they 
reman part of the RMP and are used with the sandercs and gusdrbas 


RIO PUERCO RMP 
EXISTING RMP DECTISION/OBJECTIVE How S&Gs WH Affect Decision 
County 546 RAC S4G Pallbeck S&C 
ACCESS TRANSPORTATIONORY Modify both the decason and Deawon and objective would be Deamon aad otyective would be 
objective. They would read replaced as shown for the County replaced as shown for the County 
Decision: Permitied competitive events sech = the “Ob | Decision Permuted compenmve § | alternative allernative 
My God 100° will contiawe te be suthorized = ont events such as the “Oh My God 2 
luma@ted (0 existing roads and traris p 81 | 100° wall be evaluated on 2 case 7~ 
by case bass and lumied w 
Objective [o provide areas for motor Dykes to hold existing roads, Objective To 5 
Cumpelitrve events on a muted hase eveluaic areas for motor bshes to z 
? hold competitive events Om 4 Case 
s. by case bass = 
na” 
Dectstam 9 Ancther area has been designated for Decision zad/cr obyectrve would Deason and/or otyectrve would Deamon and/or abyectrve would be 
competitive dune buggy events using existing routes he modified to read he mock fied with the same mexdfied with the same word ng 
(Map 16) p 81 | Decissson Competune dunce wording shown for the County shown for the County aternatrve 
buggy events will be evaluated on | alternative 
Osjective. To provide « designated area for dune buggy | « case by case basu and leuted 
COMPpel trve events to exsting roads) Otyecive To 
evelwaie dune buggy ompetitive 
events on «4 case by case bam 
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WHITE SANDS RMP - LAS CRUCES FIELD OFFICE 


EXISTING RMP DECISION 


How S&Gs Will Aflea Deceon 


County S4G 


RAC S26 


_ S00 


Decision L-3 Land Tenure Adjustment (New 
rangeland developmen, vegetabom (treatments. 
and scores will sat be proposed in land tenure 
adjustinemt! arcas ) 


Decasson would be modified by 
adding the {ailowung to the deamon 
areas) unless d us determuned thal 
the devdopmeni of (7 eaumeni 4 
necessary © keep the lands in 
comphance with the New Mexico 
\iandards ker Healtry Range 


Decason would be modified with 
the same wordeng shown for the 
Caunty shernatrve 


Deamon would be modified wath 
the seme wording shown for the 
(cwnty aRernatrve 
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FARMINGTON RMP 


EXISTING RMP DECISION How S&Gs Will Affect Decision 
County S&G RAC S&G Fallback S&G 
Issue #6 - Vegetative Uses - Set the correct | Decision would be modified by Decision would be modified with the Decision would be modified with the 
levels of vegetative use based on a 5 year changing the first sentence to read | same wording shown for the County same wording shown for the County 
monitoring plan. Re-examine the Grazing z3 follows: Set the levels of S&G alternative. S&G alternative. 
Memorandum of Understanding between vegetative use to achieve resource 
the BLM, BIA, and Navajo Nation to function commensurate with the 
expand the agreement for allotments in the Public Land health standards. 


exchange Zone and cancel the agreement 
for allotments in the retention and 
acquisition zones and in allotments wholly 
or pastialty within desi 1 wild 

(pg 2-3) 


DECISIONS ; 
County S&£G RAC S&G Fallback S&G 
Wildlife 
The objective of the wildlife program is to The first sentence of the Decision Decision would not be modified Decision would not be 
maittain, improve, and expand wildlife habitat would be modified to read: The under this alternative. modified under this alternative. 
on the public lands for both consumptive and objective of the wildlife program is to 
non-consumptive use. This program is also mainiain, umprove, and expand 
responsible for the protection and recovery of wildlife habitat on the public lands 
National legislaf‘on has directed the BLM to conservation of cultural/historic 
improve wildlife habitat. There are increasing Opportunities for communities and 
demands on the wildlife resource for both individuals. This program is also 
consumptive and non-consumptive uses, as well responsible for 
aS increasing competition with other resource 
uses, such as recreation, grazing, and fuelwood 
harvesting. Technical publications, studies, 
reports, and inventory data are used to update 
the Taos Resource Area with respect to 
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DECISIONS 


Transportation 


1. OR use on all public lands retained in 
Federal ownership are limited to existing roads 
and trails. There are two area which have 
special designations for OR use, Rio Chama is 
closed to OR use, and Fun Valley is open to OR 
use with Special Stipulations for Cultural and 
Paleontological values. 


Decision would be modified to 
read: OR use on all public 
lands retained in F ederal 
ownership are limited to 
There are two areas which 
OR use; Rio Chama is closed 
to OR use; and Fun Valley is 
open to OR use with Special 
Stpulanons for cultural 
Paleontological and vegetauve 
resource values. 


Fun Valley Speaal Management Area 


Primary use of the Fun Valley SMA will be off- 
road vehicle use. Individual OR use and 
organized race events will be directed to this 
area. As a result, special consideration will be 
given to the paleontological and cultural 
resources in the area. Secondary uses will be 
grazing and minera/ material sales. 


The first three sentences of the 
Decision would be modified to 
read: One of the uses in the 
Fun Valley SMA will be off-road 
and organized race events will 
be directed to this area. As a 
be grven to the paleontological, 
cultural and vegetative 
resources in the area. 


Secondary uses will be..... 


CARLSBAD RMP 


How S&Gs Will Affect Decision 


RAC S&G 


Vegetatics (p. 4 RMP ROD) 1S! Decision would be modified with 
* Vegetation treatments wil! be applied to i ; ’ the same wording shown for the 
approximately 62,000 acres, or 6% of the total federal Covnty alternative 

acreage, west of the Pecos River. Approximately 95% , 
will be treated with prescribed fire, while the 
remainder wil! be treated chemically 


Livestock Grazing 
Livestock management east of the Pecos will be in 
accordance with East Eddy-Lea MFP grazing 
decisions (p.1 Cartsbed RMP) 
1.1 Revise 14 existing AMP's to maximize livestock 
forage on a sustained basis, and to incorporate resi 

iods to meet the physiological needs of key forage 
plants. 


1.3 Develop grazing systems on 42 allotments to 1S Decision would be modified with Deasson would be modified with 
maximuze livestock forage on a sustained basis, and to ing the same wording shown for the the sume wording shown for the 
incorporate rest penods to meet the physiological County alternative. County alternative. 

needs of key forage plants. 


EXISTING “MP DECISION - Roswell 
Resource Management Plan 


Appendix 19. Decisions from Previous 
Planmng Documents 


2) All allotments will be classified as 
sustable for yearlong grazing uniess future 
activity plans specify a ared to change the 
season of use. (West Roswell MFPA/EIS 
Record of Deasion) 


Appendix 19 Deasions from Previous Planning 
Documents 


3.) Develop Allotment Management Plans 
(AMPs) for allotments where intensive 
management appears feasible Grazing 
schedules incorporated in AMP's should be 
designed to actveve upward trend and fai or 
better condition in 6 TO 8 years and maximum 
sustained carrying capacity in 15 to 20 years 
(East Chaves Framewort Pian, initially) 


cooperative management plans (CMPs’) wil! be 
implemented on “I” category allotments. 
Speafic programs and plan will be applied to 
individual aliotments on a pnonty bass 
beginmng with those allotments with the highest 
potential for improvement. (West Roswel! 
MFPAVEIS Record of Deamon) 
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EXISTING RMP DECISION - Roswell How S&Gs Will Affect Decision 
Resource Management Pian 

County S&G RAC S&G Fallback SAG 
Appendix 19. Decisions from Previous Planning 
Documents 
8) Revise AMP's that have been Decision would not be modified Decision would be modified to read: Decision would be modified 
implemented and are not showing improvement under ths alternative. Revise AMP's that have been with the same wording shown 
Revise or Jevelop grazing schedules designed to umplemented and are not consistent for the RAC alternative. 
achieve an improving trend and fair or better with the Standards & Guidelines 
Condition 116 to 8 years and maximum 
sustained Curying capacity in 15 to 20 years 
Appendix 19. Decisions from Previous Planning 
Documents 
9) The following allotments do put Decision would not be modified Decision would be dropped under thes 00 would be dropped 
require prescribed grazing management by under this alternative alternative under thus alternative. 


S001, $002, $003, $004, $006, Sone, 
5009, S011, $013, $014, S015, S016, 
5017, $022, $023, $026, $027, 5030, 
5031, $033, $035, $039 (SHERMAN 
CATTLE), 5099 (RED TANK 
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Resource Management Plan 
County S&C Fallback SAG 

Appendix 19 Deamons from Previous Planmng 
Documents 
12) Implementation of rangeiand Decasion wou 'd be modified to read Decasion would be modified with the Decasion would be mouified 
(mprovemem proyects wil! he in acoordance with Implementation of rangeland seme wording shown for the County with the same wording shown 
(he Fina) Rangeland improvement Podscy umprovemeni projects and treatments | siternative for the County alternative 
(Wasteagton Office instruction Memorandum will be comsustent with current laws, 
8327) In allocating rangeland improvement regulations, polices, land use plans 
funds, BLM procedures for evaluating, ranking and budgetary priorines Rangeland 
and budgeting range improvements wil) ‘e Umprovement: and Weatments will be 

Aypropnated funds svailatie for dengned and umplemenied ino 
(ovestinent 1. rangeland improvements wii) be manner thal is comsisten! and «ll 
allocated as follows Promue rangeland health and 

a First, to the maimenance of echueve the standards and gusdelines 


Purpose or obyective and for which the BLM 
has maintenance reaponms bility 

5 Second, for the design, 
OME TCDD and maimtenance of new 
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EXISTING RMP DECISION - Roswell 


How S&Gs Will Affect Decision 


Resource Management Plan 

County S&G RAC S&G Fallback S&G 
Appendix 19. Decisions from Previous Planning 
Documents 
15.) Provisions should be made for Decision would not be modified Decision would be modified to read: Decision would be modified 
planning revegetation of land to a level which is | under this alternative. Provisions will be made for the with the same wording shown 
suitable for livestock production on land planning of revegetation of the land to | for the RAC alternative. 
simultaneous with or upon abandonment of a a level which is suitable to promote 
site. Mining areas, oil and gas roads and pads, diversity and ground cover on land 
mineral sites should be protected either through sumultaneous with or upon 
stipulations or by Bureau action prior to abandonment of a site. Mining areas, 
disturbance. (East Chaves Management oil and gas roads and pads, mineral 
Framework Pian) sites will be protected either through 

stipulations or by Bureau action prior 


to disturbance. 
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EXISTING RMP DECISION - Roswell How S&Gs Will Affect Decision 
Resource Management Plan 

County S&G RAC S&G Fallback S&G 
Chapter 2 PRMP/EIS, pg. 2-42 - 43 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING MANAGEMENT 
Goal: Provide effective and efficent Goal would not be modified under Goal would not be modified under Goal would not be modified 
management of allotments to maintain, improve, | this alternative. thas alternative. under ths alternative. 
and monitor range conditions. 
Allotment categorization and initial grazing use Proposed wording in the PRMP/EIS Proposed wording in the PRMP/EIS Proposed wording in the 
allocations made in the East Rosweil Grazing would not be modified under this would be modified under this PRMP/EIS would be modified 
Environmental Impect Statement (1979) and the | alternative. alternative to read: Livestock grazing with the same wording shown 
Roswell Resource Area Management management decisions made in the for the RAC alternative. 
Framework Plan Amendment/Environmenta! East Roswell! Grazmg Environmental 
Impect Statement (1984) would be used as the Impact Statement (1979) and the 
basis for continued livestock grazing Changes Roswell Resowce Area Management 
in use allocations would continue to be made on Framework Pian 
the basis of monitoring data Livestock grazing Amendment/Environmental | mpact 
management decisions from previous land use Statement (1984) would be used as the 
plans, and the disposition of those decisions, are basts for continued livestock grazing. 
discussed in Appendix 19. Change in use allocatons would 

contunue to be made on the basis of 
discussed wm Appenda 19. 

Within the Macho WHA, new internal pasture 
fences constructed of netwire would not be Proposed wording in the PRMP/EIS | Proposed wording in the PRMP/EIS Proposed wording in the 
allowed across public lands on allotments that would be modified under this would be modified under this PRMP/EIS would be modified 
currently support pronghorn or on allotments in | alternative to read: Within portions alternative with the same wording under this alternative with the 
the WHA with the potential to provide suitable of the Macho WHA meeting the shown for the County alternative. same wording shown for the 
pronghorn habitat. Puture changes in class of antelope stability cruerna, new County alternative. 
livestock would necessitate reconsidenng the internal pasture fences constructed 
fencing standard to be used in each situation. of netwire would not be allowed 
Exceptions to this requirement are. accross public lands on allotments 
- The grazing permittee agrees to the that currently support pronghorn or 
construction of pronghorn passes on proposed on allotment: in the WHA with the 
interior fences, potennal to provide suitable 
- The grazing pemitice agrees to allow the BLM | pronghorn habitat. Exceptions 
to modify fences, dus requirement are: 
- Netwire would be used in the construction of The grazing permifiee agrees 
small traps or holding pens, the construchon of pronghron passes 
- Netwire would be used in security fences on proposed interior fences; 


around facilities such as microwave sites. 
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EXISTING RMP DECISION - Roswell How S&Gs Will Affect Decision 
Resource Manegemeat Pian 
County S&2G RAC S&G Fallback SAG 
The grazimg perwullee agrees to 
allow the BLM t modify fences 
Netwere would be used m the 
construchan of small raps or 
holding pens: 
- Netwire would be used im security 
fences around facilites such as 
mucrowave sites. 
Futwre change in class of livestock 
fencing standard w be used im each 
siteahion 
Chapter 2 PRMP/EIS, pg. 2-69 
Speaal! Status Speces Habitat Management 
Goal: Provide protection and recovery for al! Goal statement would not be Goal statement would not be modified | Goal statement would not be 
federal and state listed species. Manage modified under bus alternatve. under dus alternative modified under tus aliernatve 
occupied and potential habitat for federal and 
state-listed species on public land to maintain or | The following wording would be Wording would not be modified under Wording would not be modified 
enhance populations. Manage habitat for added as a paragraph following the | this alternative under tus alternate 
federal candidate speces to avoid degrading paragraph after the goal statement. 
habitat and further listing by cither state or It would read: Affected 
federal governments while allowing for mineral | permifiees/lessees will be offered the 
production and development, livestock grazing opportunity to participate in the 
and other uses” devedapment of recovery plans and 
to participate in Section 7 
Refer to Appendix 17 for listing of Special consultafons 


Status Species occurring or potentially occurring 
in the Rosweli Resource Area. 
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This Table comtamms a few deamon from BLM's Resource Managemect Plans in New Meno oot needing to be amended but related to the Proposed, County and Fallbeck 


standards and guidelines wn chapier 2 possibly needing mamtensnce The tables shows how RMP deamons could be maintained as provided for in 16105-4 of the planmng 


regulapoms The decasions would not need to be amended but could be mantaned to include language based on the approval of standards and guidelines to be inctuded with 


ail cxusting deasons. Mantenance 1s used to Ganfy a decason without actually changing the deason The decasions liste’ here is only s sampling of decisions thet could 
be maintaned for this action once the planning 3 completed Decmons shown for mamtenance inciude a sample from Ruo Puerco, Farmington Wate Sands. and ( urisbed 


RMP: Decisions from Socorro, Taca, Roswell and Mimbres RMP: could also be maintained as provided for in 16105-4 for the planmng regulations but no samples 0 thes 


decisions were included here. Existing RMP decisions can be reviewed af the POs where the RMP was prepared it is not known how many decisions from the RMPs 
would heve maintenance done on them following a decision of the standards and guidelines to be used in New Mexico The standards and guidelines approved would be 
used im comunction with existing RMP deasions as well as those amended through this RMPA/EIS process 


EXISTING RMP DECISION/OBJECTIVE «—ff ccc w ene eeeneeeeeneeeeenees How S&Ge WEE Affect Decisics 

Couaty S&aG Prapesed S&G Pallbeck S&G 
Decision. Specific management prescriptions to resoive | Decision and/or objective could Deamon and/or objective could be | Decision and/or objective could be 
the identified resource conflicts wil! continue to be be maintained by adding maintained with the same wording | maintained with the same wording 
develaped in Allotment Management Plans (AMPs) commensurate with Public Land | shown for the County alternative. | shown for the County alternative. 
They will be prepared in consultation, cooperation and health standerds and pudelines 
coordinaton with affected permitiess and/or affected 
parties (PRIA Section 8). p. 4 
Objective: To ensure that all resource needs are 
conmdered and how livestock grazing will be conducted. 
Decision Future rangeland improvements wil) be Decasion and/or obyectrve could Deason and/or objective could be | Decision and/or objective could be 
des gned and constructed \ meet the management be maimtained by adding maintained with the seme word:ng | maintained with the same wording 
objectives ip the RMP. The extent, location and timing | commensurate with Publicland | shown for the County alternative. | shown for the County alternative 
would depend on improwmnents needed for each health standards and guidelines 
resource uses. Al] improvements wil! be subjected to 
economic analyms This aaalyms will determine pnority 
ranking p. 49-51 
Objective Range improvement funds wii! be used in the 
mghest pnonty allotments. 
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Dectstan Animal damage control activites on public Decasion and/or obyectrve could Deamon and/or objective could be | Decasion and/or objective could be 

lands will be guided by Department of the Interior (DOM) | be maintained by adding: maintained with the same wording | maimtained with the same wording 

policy. p. 54 | commensurate with Public Land shown for the County alternative. shown for the County alternative. 
health standards and guidelines 

Objective implement the currea BLM-USDA ammai 

Gamage control master memorandum of undersiand ng 

Dectstos Develop s comprehensive watershed plans by | Decasion and/or objective could Decision and/or objective could be | Decision and/or objective could be 

1990 for the Governor, Trechedo, Monte Seco, and San | be maintained by adding maintained with the same wording | maintained with the same wording 

Jose watersheds as specified in the Divide MFP. =p. 41 | commensurate with Public Land shown for the County alternative. | shown for the County alternative 
health standards and guidelines 

Objective To reduce cromon and improve water quality 

1 - Commensurate with Public Land health standards 

and guidelines 

Decision: Public lands will be designated as “open”, Decasion and/or objective comd Deasion and/or objective could be | Decision and/or objective could be 

“limited”, or “closed” for ORV use. p. 36 | be maintained by adding: maintained with the same wording | maimtained with the same wording 
commensurate with Public Land shown for the County alternative. shown for the County alternative. 

Objective To determine winch areas are best suited for | health standards and gusdelines. 

ORY use in the RPRA based on environmental factors 

such as sol and vegetation 

Decision The RPRA will prepare a Transportation Decasion and/or objective could Deason and/or objective could be | Decision and/or objective could be 

Management Plan during FY 87. p. 115 | be maintained by adding: maintained with the same wording | maintained with the same wording 
commensurate with Public Land shown for the County alternative. | shown for the County alternative. 

Objective A comprehensive road inventory 1s needed to | health standards and guidelines 


identify type, maintenance needs, and if we plan to 
abandon road or upgrade it 
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WHITE SANDS RMP 


HOW S&Gs WILL AFFECT DECISION 

County S&G Proposed S&G Fallbeck S&G 

Objective would not need to be Objective could be maintained by Objective could be maintained by 

Mai mained under thes alternative adding the following at the end of adding the following at the end of 
the objective: conflict, striving for the objective: conflict, striving for 
heakthy, productive and diverse heakhy, productive and diverse 
populations of native spenes ws populations of mative species as 
defined by the NRCS Range Site defined by the NRCS Range Site 
Descriptions and consistent with « Descriptions and consistent with « 
multiple use concept. malapls use coacept 


rtd 


HOW S&Gs WILL AFFECT DECISION 


County S&G Proposed S&G Fallbect S&aG 
White Sands RMP - 1906 
Raneciend Managemen —WSRA (Lace 
Mouregor Rapes, 
Objectives Ottyectrve could be maintanaed by Otyective would nat need to be Obyective would a need to be 
1 A threatened, endangered, State-lusted, or adding afer the end if the second ma maimed under (hes alternative ma mained under ‘hes allernative 
sensitive specs Gearance wil) be conducted by sentence following the speces 
BLM prior to the beginning of any projec. Ws whch may be affected /n addition, 
“may affect” determastbon is made, consultabon | comsuitation with the affecied 
will be undertaken with the agency (Fish and permace will take place partuani 
Wildife Service, New Mexico Department of to New Mexico's Wildlife 
Game and Fish, or the New Mexico State Comservatioa Act. 


Herttiage Program) listing the speces wich may 
be affected The results of the consultaton wii! 
determine the cowrse of action necessary to svord 


adverse effects on lusted speces ( Endangered 
Speacs Act and BLM Masual 6840) 


2 Rangeland improvements wil) be designed to 
provide for widlife needs | ivestoct water 
developments w|i be designed to perm use and 
escape by wildife peace Where BLM controls 
the water source, water wil! be avalatiec 


yearlong 


Deasions RM} Rangeland Montonng Progrm 


Otyectrve would nat need to be 


Decision would aot ared to be 
Ma tfarned under (hes allernative 


Otyective 2 cowid be maintained by 
adding after the end of the therd 
semtence the follewing water wil! 
be available yeariong Feciliies 
wid be incated ewes from 
nperwas wedands where punhic 
end demreabie io be vaasten wuh 


mainple ase objectives 


Decasion could be manntained by 
addingto praperty manage the 
renewable rescarces of the 
Reowce Area, striving for 
healthy productres and divers 
popalemoas «f aaiee wpe © 
defined by NRCS Range Sue 
Devrparas end vansem wah 
the multaple use war ape 


w 
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EXISTING RMP DECISION 


County S&G Proposed S&G Fallback S&C 
RM-S Through land treatment projects (chemical, | Decision would not need to be Decision could be maintained by Decision could be maintained by 
mechanical, and burning) on 241,576 acres, maimatined under this altertative. adding the following sentence. adding the following sentence. 
forage production will increase by 20,006 AUMs Seeding, using native species Seeding, using native species 
in the long-term. Seeding is planned for 1,597 where possible end desirable is where possible and desirable is 
acres. Planned. planned. 
RM-6 ht is estimated that the following Decision would not need to be Decision could be maintained by Decision could be maintained by 
rangeland developments will be constructed in the | maintained under this alternative. adding the following sentence. adding the following sentence. 
short-term: 142.9 miles of pipeline, 124.25 miles F ecilities will be located away Fecilities will be located away 
of fence, 34 wells with pumps or windmills, 36 from riperian-wellands, where from riperian-wetiands, where 
storage tanks (20,000 galions each), 148 drinking possible and desirabie to be possible and desirable to be 
troughs, 16 dirt tanks, 74 erosion control dikes, consistent with multiple use consistent with multiple use 
and 1 catchment. objectives. objectives. 
White Sands RMP 
Rangeland Management - McGregor Range 
Mc/G-7 19 welis, 77 water troughs, 39 water Decision would not need to be Decision could be maintained by Decision could be maintained by 
storage tanks, and 5 dirt tanks will be maintained under this alternative. adding the following sentence. adding the following sentence. 
constructed. Facilities will be located away Facilities will be located away 
from riperian-weilands, where from riperian-wetiands, where 
possible and desirable to be possible and desirable to be 
consistent with multiple use consistent with multiple use 
objectives. objectives. 


EXISTING RMP DECISION HOW S&Gs WILL AFFECT DECISION 


White Sends RMP - 1996 
Soils apd Water Resources 
Obdjectives: 

2 The policy given in Manual 6740-Wetiand- Objective would not need to be Objective could be maintained by Objective could be maintained by 
Riparian Area Protection and Management will Maimfained under ths alternative sdding the following: The objective adding the following: The objective 
provide the basis for management of aii riparian is for Riparian-Welland areas to is for Riperian-Welland areas to 
areas. be in property functioning be in property 


97a 


Ltd 


management program on McGregor Range are to 
maimain the present rangeland condition which is 
the desired pliant communsty and maintain the 
trend on acres heving good to excellent ecolopal 
condition and stable to improving trend, and 
stabilize or improve the trend in other areas, and 
increase the forage production from 49,877 
anima! unit months (AUMs) to 60,000 AUMs for 
utilization by cattle, deer, and pronghorn 
antelope 


MG-7 19 wells, 77 water troughs, 39 water 


storage tanks, and 5 dirt tanks will be 
constructed 


MG-8 3 corrals will be constructed. 


Decision would not need to be 
Maimtained under this alternative. 


Decision would not need to be 
Maimained under ths alternative. 


Cuunty S&G Proposed S&G Falibeck S&G 
White Sends RMP Amendment for McGregor 
Range - 1998 
Livestock Grazang 
Objective: The Objectives of the grazing Objective would act seed to be Objective could be maintained by Objective could be mamtaned by 
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EXISTING RMP DECISION HOW S&Gs WILL AFFECT DECISION 
Proposed S&aG Fallbeck S&2G 

Wiidife 
Otyectrves” Objective would not need to be Decasion could be mantained by Deaasson could be manntained by 
3. The NMDGP, the New Mexico State Forestry | maintained under this altertive adding the following: ..aciivity on | sdding the following: — activity on 
Resource Conservaton Drvion, and the USFWS the speocs, end to be consistent the speces, aad to be comsiment 
wil be consulted pnor to umplementing proyects wath muitple ase coacept and wah muiple use concept and 
that mey affect listed speces of thew hebita. other Statutory requirements. other Stator) req™umrements. 


Management actrvives in hatutat for threatened, 
eudangered, or seamtive speces will be demgned 
to benefit those speces, or af least munimuze any 
potential edverse influence of the activity on the 


speoa 


3 
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EXISTING RMP DECISION HOW S&Gs WILL AFFECT DECISION 

County S&G Proposed RAC S&G Pallbeck S&G 
Iasue #1 - Land Ownership Adjustments Decasson could be maintained by Decsson could be maintained with Decasion could be maintained with the 
Adively pursue consolidated land Changing the deasion as follows the same wording shown for the same wording shown for the county 
ownershap pefierns by scquinng noo BLM Actively pursue consolidated land county S&G alternative S&G ahernatve 
‘ands in scqAmasban zones including special ownersinp pefierns capable of 
managemem arees, exchanging public lands aftammg resowce fuachons 
out of BLM sdemmstration in the Commensurate with Public Land 
zooe, and disposing of land parceis health standards by scquinng noo- 
specifically listed in the RMP (pg 2-3) BLM lands ip acquisition zones 

Pubic lands 

areas. mut 

of BLM adensnsion inthe 

exchange rone, and disposing of 

land perceis specifically listed in 

the RMP 
Issue @2 - Home Use Fuel Sources Allow Decision could be maintained by Deasion could be maintaned with Decision could be maintained with the 
greeawood cutting in order to salvage trees Changing the first sentence to read the same wording shown for the same wording shown for the county 
scheduled for Geanng in areas proposed for as foliows Allow greemwood county S&G alternative S&G alternative 
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EXISTING RMP DECISION HOW S&Gs WILL AFFECT DECISION 
County S&aG Proposed RAC S&G Fallback S&aG 
lasue #3 Speaai Management Areas Deasion could be mamained by Decision could be maintained with Decision could be maintained with the 
Strive to achieve the land allocation Changing the first sentence to read the same wording shown for the same wording shown for the county 
Management goal stated for each SMA and as follows: Strive to achieve the county S&G alternative S&G alternative 
resource 1a COMMMERSUrate with land management goa! 
Public Land health standards in (*1) the stated for each SMA end resource 
management objectives identified in future function commensurate with Public 
activity pians. implement the Land health standards in the 
Prescnpiions for each SMA. Assess future Management object: ves identified 
Praposals for SMA designation based on im future activity plans. 
existing representation in the SMA 
Spectrum and the need for intensive 
Management attention above that afforded 
by normal operations. Complete ACEC 
implementation plans by FY 90. (pg 2-3) 
Guidance: Minerals - The objective of the Deasion could be tnantained by Decision could be maintained with Decision could be maintained with the 
Munerals program is to provide for the Changing it to read as follows the same wording shown for the same wording shown for the county 
Public use of leasable, locatable, and The objective of the minerals county SAG atternative S&G alternative 
seleable minerals consistent with the laws Program 8 to provide for the 
that govern these activities and to minimize Public use of teasabie, jacatabie, 
cuvironmental damage (pg 2-8) and saleable minerals consstent 
with the laws that govern these 
acivibes and to mimmuze 
eavironmental damage to preserve 
natural funchons commensurate 
with Public Land health standard 
Issue #5 - Trampontation - Complete ORV Decision could be maintained by Decision could be maintained with Decision could be maintained with the 
designation implementation plans changing the first sentence to read the same wording shown for the same wording shown for the county 
scoording to BLM manual 8341 by FY 90 as follows: Complete ORV county S&G alternative S&C aternative 
and begin momtonng Acquire caseme nts designation implementation plans 
a8 aeeded (pg 2-3) according to BLM manual &341 by 
FY 90 and begin monitoring 1 
Preserve natural functions withun 
acceptable limits of Public Land 


Sh 
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EXISTING RMP DECISION HOW S&Gs WILL AFFECT DECISION 
County S4G Proposed RAC S&G Fallback SAG 
lemwe @7 - Rights-of-Way Corridom and Decasson could be me ntaned by Decsson could be manttaned wath Decamon could be mamianed with the 
Windows Examine applications for Right. changing 1 to reed as folio the seme wortkng shown for the same wording shown for the county 
of- Wey Cordon on 2 case-by-case basis Exeqmne apphcatons for Right -t county S&aG alternate S&G aternatrve 
(pg 2-3) Wey Carndors on s case-by-case 
bem, preserve rescarce fcbon 
comm mauraie with Prtsis, land 
noel sanders 
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APPENDIX C-1 
LETTER ON SECTION 7 CONSULTATION TO USF&WS 


United States Department of the Interior 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
New Mexico State Office 
1474 Rodeo Road 
P.O. Box 27115 
Senta Fe, New Mexico 87502-011 


IN REPLY REFER TO- 


(931) 1610/6840 OCT 23 1996 


Ms. Jennifer Fowler-Propst 

Field Supervisor 

Ecological Services State Office 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
2105 Osuna NE, 

Albuquerque, NM 87113 


Dear Ms. Fowler-Propst, 


The Bureau of Land Management, New Mexico State Office (BLM, 
NMSO) is beginning the preparation of an Environmental Impact 
Statement (EIS) concerning the implementation of the new 
grazing regulations, resulting from the 1994 Rangeland Reform 
effort. We will specifically be selecting a set of standards, 
for public land health and guidelines for livestock grazing, 
from a range of alternatives that would guide management on BLM 
managed public lands in New Mexico. In the process, each of 
the eight (8) Resource Management Plans (one in each Resource 
Area, and the Farmington District) would be amended to 
incorporate these standards. 


An initial draft of the EIS (Chapter 1, Purpose and Need) is 
attached to provide more information regarding the EIS. A team 
composed of BLM specialists from various offices has been 
assembled to prepare this document. J.W. Whitney, in the BLM, 
NMSO is the team leader. Mike Howard, in the Las Cruces 
District, has been assigned responsibility to complete the 
Vegetation and Special Status Species Sections, and the 
Biological Assessment. In addition, it is possible that a 
group of individuals representing the State of New Mexico will 
assist in development of the EIS. The EIS is scheduled to be 
completed in early August 1997. Preparation is on an extremely 
tight time frame. 


At this time we would like to initiate Informal Section 7 
Consultation and request an official list of listed, proposed 
and category 1 species to be considered in this effort. We 
would appreciate having separate lists of species on public 
lands for each county of New Mexico. 


C-1-1 


If you have any questions regarding the project, please contact 
Mike Howard at (505) 525-4248, or J.W. Whitney at 505 438-7438. 


1 Enclosure: 


Draft EIS Chapter 1 (6 pp) 


cc: 
NM (03000, Mike Howard) 
NM (93100, J.W. Whitney) 
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Sincerely. 
s/ Bill Overbaugh for 


Richard A. Whitley 
Deputy State Director 
Resource, Planning, 
Use and Protection 
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APPENDIX C-2 
LETTER ON SECTION 7 CONSULTATION FROM USF&WS 


United States Department of the Interior 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
New Mexico Ecological Services Field Office 
2105 Osuna NE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87113 
Phone: (S05) 761-4525 Fax: (S05) 761-4542 


November 8, 1996 
Cons. #2-22-97-4-049 


Memorandum 
To: Deputy State Director, Bureae of Land Management, Senta Fe, New Mexico 


From: Field Supervisor, New Mexico Ecological Services Field Office, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Subject: Request for Species List 


This responds to your October 23, 1996, memorandum requesting « list of species federally listed or proposed to 
be listed as endangered of threatened. The proposed project is preparation of an Environmental Impect 
Statement concerning the implementation of new grazing regulations resulting from the 1994 Rangeland Reform 
effort. As requested, a list of endangered, threatened, and candidate species, and species of concern for cach 
county in New Mexico is attached. Under the Endangered Species Act, it is the responsibility of the Federal 
action agency or its designated representative to determine whether the proposed action “may affect” any listed 
of proposed species. 


Candidates are those specics for which the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (Service) has sufficient information on 
their biological status and threats to propose them as endangered or threatened, but for which issuance of a 


proposed rule is precluded by work on higher priority species. Species of concern include those for which 
further biological research and field study are needed to resolve their conservation status. Candidate species and 


species of concern have no legal protection under the Endangered Species Act and are included in this document 
for planning purposes only. However, the Service is concerned and would appreciate receiving any status 
information that is available or gathered on these species. 


We suggest you contact the New Mexico Department of Game and Fish and the New Mexico Energy, Minerals, 
and Natural Resources Department, Forestry and Resources Conservation Division for information concerning 
fish, wildlife, and plants of State concern. 


If we can be of further assistance, please contact Sonja Jabrsdoerfer at (S05) 761-4525. 
s/Jennifer Fowler-Propst 
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/2 


Department Mexico 
Director, Mexico and Fish, Senate Fe, New 

2 Division, Sente Fe, Mexico 
and Resources Conservation 
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/i/ 


July 8, 1996 
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Big free-tailed bat, Nyctinomops macrotis (= Tadarida m., T. molossa), SC 
Black-footed ferret, Mustela nigripes, E 

Goat Peak pika, Ochotona princeps nigrescens, SC 
Long-eared myotis, Myotis evotis, SC 
Long-legged myotis, Myotis volans, SC 

New Mexican meadow jumping mouse, Zapus hudsonius luteus, SC 
Occult little brown bat, Myotis lucifugus occultus, SC 

Pale Townsend’s (= western) big-eared bat, Plecotus townsendii pallescens, SC 
Small-footed myotis, Myotis ciliolabrum, SC 
Southwestern otter, Lutra canadensis sonorac, SC 

Spotted bat, Euderma maculstum, SC 

Yuma myotis, Myotis yumapensis, SC 

American peregrine felcon, Falco peregrinus anatum, E 

Arctic peregrine falcon, Falco peregrinus tundrius, T (S/A) 

Baird's sparrow, Ammodraiaus bairdii, SC 

Bald eagle, Haliaestus leucocephalus, T 

Black tern, Chlidonias niger, SC 
Ferruginous hawk, Buitco regalis, SC 

Harlequin duck, Histrionicus histrionicus, SC 

Intericr least tem, Sterna aptillarum athalassos, E 
Loggerhead shrike, Lanius ludovicianus, SC 

Mexican spotted owl, Strix occidentalis lucida, T w/CH 
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Gypsum phacelia, Phacelia 
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Southwestern willow flycatcher, Empidonax traillii extimus, E w/PCH 
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Sandhill goosefoot, Chenopodium cycloides, SC 
Todsen’s pennyroyal, Hedeoma todsenii, E w/CH 
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APPENDIX C-3 
SPECIAL STATUS SPECIES LIKELY TO OCCUR ON PUBLIC LAND 
TABLE A - FEDERALLY LISTED, PROPOSED OR CANDIDATE SPECIES 
TABLE B - BLM SENSITIVE, FWS SPECIES OF CONCERN & NM STATE LISTED 
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Candidate Beo Grassianas Srassiand 
Endangered Bec Deser Grassians Grassiand 
Thre Bed WetiendRipenan Aquatic 
Aquatic 
Endangered Bed WetiandRipanan Woodland /Ag 
CH 
Proposed Carrevore Mourtasn Woodland 
Endangered Scrub/P J AQueter 
We sland 
Wetland Riparian 
Aquatic 
Endangered Carrevore Mixed Coniter/P J Canit, Forest 
Gressianc 
Candidate Carnvore Gressiends Grassiana/ 
Scrub Oenen 
Proposed Fish Wetiand/Riperian Aquatic 
Endandered Aquatic 
wilh 
Beautitul Shiner Cypnineiia formosa hreatenec Fish Wetland Riparian’ Aquat. 
Colorado Prychocheilus luctus Endangered Fish Wettand/Riperian, Aquatic 
Squewfish w/CH Aquatic 
Loach Minnow Rhwnuchthys cobins Threatened Fish Wetiend Riparian Aquatic 
Pecos Notrops simus pecosensis veatenec Fish Wetiand/Riparian Aquatic 
Blurtnose w/CH Aquatic 
Sherer 
Pecos Gambusia nobilis Endangered Fish Wetiand/Ripenan Aquatic 
Gaembusa Aquatic 
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Nate - Tobie is spi purposely to allow sorting tor analysis. 


Crested Core) Root ~exasec? = apecats Pert Woodtand 
Antone southwestern toed Bato mucroscaphe marcscaphus BM Amon@er Aquaix 
Serene quai 
Cotorado River Toad Bute evens SE) Anmon@er Criuahuer Oeset Caeser 
Ser 
Great Plains Narrowmouth Toad Gastrophryne aivecns sé Amphiten | Chihuahuen Desert vesernd 
oressernc 
Joma: Mourtar saiamende: Plethadon neomencanus aM Amonmer Meed Conte Cand Forest 
erste 
lowland eaperd tog Sena vevepaerse aM Ampninan | Wetland PipanevA Aqua 
“ereive quaic Woodend 
Spotted Chrous Frog Prevdecs dete s& Amonmer Pere Gesierd vee 
WerndRipee, Aquatx 
AQuate 
Allen's (Meccan) by-eared bat idonyctens |-Plecotus) phytots BoM Bet Mec Corte P_ Cont Fore, 
‘erative Woodiand®ipaner Woodians 
Bag Free tates Bet Nychinomaps ecrots aM Bat Mixed Corte P_ Cont Forest 
er sane Woodend Woodland 
Wetland Pipanan A 
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Pals Townsend's big-eared bat | Pleconus townsend pallescens BLM Mixed Conifer/PJ Conit. Forest/ 
Sensiive Woodiand/Madrea Woodiand/ 
n Evergreen Grassiand/ 
Woodiand/Greet Desert 
Plans 
Grassiand/Chihuah 
uan Desert 
Grassiand/Great 
Basin Desen 
Scrub/Riparian 
Smaii-footed myot. Myotis ciliolabrum BLM Mixed Conifer/PJ Conif. Forest/ 
Sensitve Woodland/Great Woodland 
Plains Grassiand 
Grassiand/Chihuah 
van Desert 
Grassiand 
Spotred bat Euderma maculatum BLM ‘Mixed Conifer/P J Conf Forest/ 
Senstve Woodland/Chihuah Woodiand/ 
van Desert Desert) 
Scrub/Chihuahuan Grassiand 
Deser 
Grassiand/Ripanan 
Western Yellow Bat Lasiurus xanthinus SEI! Wetiand/Ripanar Woodland/Aqu 
Aquatic atic 
Yume myotis Myotis yurnanensis BLM Great Piains Grassiand/ 
Senstve Grassiand/Chihuah Conif Forest/ 
van Desert Woodland’ 
Grassiand/Mixed Desert 
Coniter/P J 
Woodiand/Great 
Basin Desert 
Scrub 
Abert's Towhee Pipilo aberti SEI! Moved Cont Forest’ 
Contter/Macdrean Woodland/ 
Evergreen Aquatc 
Woodland’ 
WetianaPipanan 
Aquatic 


Arizona Grasshopper Sparrow 


Ammodramus savannarum 


Capnmuigus ndgwayi 


Common Ground Dove 
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Calypte cosae 
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Elegart Trogon 


Trogon elegans 


6t-D 


Buteo regaiis 


Fulvous whistling duck 


Gila Woodpecker 


Gould's Wild Turkey 


Gray Vireo 


Harlequin duck 


Lessert Prairie Chicken 


Tympanuchus pallidicinctus 


Larus ludovicianus 


Lucier Hurmmingbed 


Ol-€-D 


Neotropic Cormorant Phalacrocorax basiianus SEN Bed Wetland Pipenan Aquebc 
Aquatic 
Northern goshawk Acapiter gentilis BLM 8rd Maec Cont Forest/ 
Senstve Conte: Ripanan Woodland 
Northern gray nawk Buteo nitdus maomus BLM Bwa Chvihuahuan Desert Boothes! Grassiand 
Senstrve Grassiand ® ipanar Woodland 
Northern Bear diess-tyr annuiet Camptostoma imberbe SE) Bed Wetiand/Hipanany Boothee Woodland 
Aquatic Aquatic 
Thick-billed Kingbird Tyrannus crassirostris SE) Bea Wetiang Ripanan Boothee! Woodiand/Aqu 
Aquatc ax 
Vaned Bunting Passenna vesicoior SEI! Bd Crhuahuan De vert Desert 
WetiandRipeanan an 
Aquatic 
Vioiet-Crowned Hummungbird Amazia viohceps SE! Bed Wetiand Ripenan Boothee Woodiand/Aqu 
Aquatic ax 
Western burrowing ow! Athene cuncuiane hypuges BLM Bud Great Plains Otter Grassiand 
Senstrve Grassiand/Chihueh | Associated eset 
van Deser wth Prane Woodland 
Grassiands/Chihue | Dog Towns 
huan Deser 
Scrub/Great Basin 
Desert Seruty PL 
White faced ibs Plegadis chih: BLM Bea Aquat 
Sensitve 
White-eared Hummungberd Mylochars leucotis SEI! Bea Boothe Woodiand/Aqu 


adc “orest 


BM 
Genstve 


J co 


Pradium 


\utre 


Totecus chihuanus 


Platygoteo (=Hybopes) gracilis 


Agose 


Junco 
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Sangre de Crsto peadem 


Noe! s amptwood 


Milkpede (no common name) 


Bue sucker 


Fathead chub 


Gray Redhorse 


vate 


Longin dace 


Mencan ‘etre 
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Rilo Grande shiner Notrops jemezanus BLM Fish Wetland Ripenan A Aquatx 
Senstve Quai 
Roundtal chub Gia robusta BLM Fish Wetland Ripanan A Aquat 
Senstve Quatc 
Sonora sucker Catostomus insignes BUM Fish WetiandRipanan A Aquatic 
Sensitive Quatc 
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APPENDIX D 
PINANCIAL THRESHOLD ANALYSIS 


FINANCIAL THRESHOLD ANALYSIS OF THE IMPACTS OF THE PROPOSED BLM 
STANDARDS & GUIDELINES FOR GRAZING 


PURPOSE 
The purpose of this report is to Getermine the current financial conditions of BLM dependent ranches that 


may be affected by impacts of the proposed BLM Standards and Guidelines for Grazing, Chapter 3 of the 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS), Affected Environment. These conditions are then used as a baseline for 


comparison of the impacts of the three proposed alternatives in Chapter 4 of the EIS, Environmenta! Consequences. 
METHODOLOGY 
The enalysis in this report is based on: 
° Tables and other information describing typical ranches by size and class in the five ranching areas in New 
Mexico, as published in the annual report, 


Rapgc Livesiock Cosi and Return Esumaics for New Mexico, 
by L. Allen Torell and Jerry M. Hawkes, of the Agricultural Experiment Station at New Mexico State 
University, 


° Ten-year average budgets of typical ranches by size and class in the five ranching arcas in New Mexico 
as developed specifically for this EIS, by John Fowler, Ph.D., and Nick Ashcroft of New Mexico State 


University, and 

° Tables of cost and revenues changes for cach typical ranch by size and class in the five ranching arcas in 
New Mexico, as affected by cach of the alternatives, as developed specifically for this EIS, by John Fowler, 
Pb.D., and Nick Ashcroft of New Mexico State University. 

Using the above sources of information, cach typical ranch was analyzed to determine in the Affected Environment: 

e Percentage of dependency on BLM grazing, and other lands, and 

° Financial thresholds for production ~ ~r+ead and owner salary in terms of AUMs. 

And in Environmental Consequences: 

. Impects on financial thresi vy each of the three alternatives (plus the No-Action alternative), as well 
as both « 20 percent reduction in BLM AUMs under cach of the alternatives, and the cost to the rancher 
of paying the cost of required improvements under cach of the alternatives, and 

. Affects on current standards of living unde: cach of the alternatives. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

. Rate of revenve/AUM was beid constant at all levels of production prior to management changes. 

. Variable cost functions for varying levels of production prior to management changes varied with changes 
in the number of AUMs, and changes in the amount of land grazed. As « result, the slope of the variabic 
cost function (and subsequently the total cost function) was different for each type of grazing land, with 
abrupt increases/decreases at the points where they intersected. 


° None of the son-BLM grazing lends heave bed, or will have, management changes that will affect 
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production. 
. BLM AUMs are the marginal units (lest ones produced) for these typical ranches. 


Variable Production Costs: These are expenses that vary with production levels, and consist of leases, grazing 
fees, supplemental feed, livestock expenses, hired labor, and other miscellaneous ranch expenses. The cost 
driver for some of the expenses is the actual number of Al’ Ms (livestock) in production (Le. grazing fees, 
feed, per bead taxes, efc.). The cost driver for some of the other expenses (Le. fed and repairs, 
maintenance, etc.) is the ammount and type of land being used for production and the costs associated with 
that land independent of the number of Al/Ms af any given time period. For this reason, some costs 
decrease/increase directly with the number of Al’Ms, others decrease/increase directly with the amount 
and type of land being used. 


Fixed or Overhead Costs: These are expenses that do not vary with the level of production. They include 
electricity, telephone, butane, oll, gas and wood products for heating, insurance, depreciation, and taxes 
on land, dwellings, and equipment. These costs must be paid even if production is reduced to zero. 


Total Costs: These are the sum of Variable Production Costs and Fixed Overhead Costs (for Small and 
Extre-Smali ranches), and include Owner's Salary (for Medium, Large, and Extre-Large ranches). 


Gross Revenves: These are derived from the sales of livestock and/or feed program payments. 


Gross Margin: This is the amount of gross revenues (ranch income) remaining after all variable production 
costs have been paid. in order for a business to remain in operation, this number must be positive. 


Owner Salary. This is the value of the owner's management end labor for the given typical ranch. It varies 
by size and ranching area. 


Financial Threshold for Production (FTPd): This is the minimum number of Al/Ms required for the given 
typical ranch to meet all variable production costs. It is determined by graphing the grow revenue and 
variable production cost functions to locate the initial point of intersection. 


Financial Threshold for Profitability (FTP1): This is the minimum number of Al’Ms required for the given 
typical ranch to meet all variable production costs plus all fixed overhead costs. For extra-small and 
small ranches, this does not include much, if any, owner salary, as most ranches in these size classes are 
dependent on significant off-ranch family income, either part-time or full-time. For medium, large and 
extra-large ranches, dependency on off-ranch income to pay the owner's salary is less likely due to the 
increased ammount of time required by the owner to manage ranches of these sizes. Therefore, the amount 
of the owner's salary is not included in the FT PT for extra-small and small ranches, but is included in the 
FTP? for medium, large and extra-large ranches. This threshold is determined by either of the following 
methods: |) graphing the gross | cvenwe and total cost functions to locate the point(s) of intersection, or 


2) using the following formulae at different levels of prodoction. 


Gross reveppe/AUM 

Variable Production ( osts/Al'M = Gross margin/AUM 

Total Fixed Overhead Costs’ 

Gross \.=rgin/AUM - Financial Threshold for Profitability in Al'Ms 


BLM perwit: A permit for grazing on federal land issued hy the Bureau of | and Management, for « given 
wumber of Al Ms on « given allotment. paid for by « determined ammount per Al M for the actual number 
of AUMs grazed. 


USPS permit: A permit for grazing on federal land leswed by the Untied States Forest Service, for « given 
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sember of Al'M:, of « given allotment, paid for by « determined amount per Al M for the actual sumber 
of AUMs graard 


State Lease: A permit for grazing on New Mexico State Trust Land lowed by the New Mexico State Land 
Office, on « given allotment tor 2 given number of acres. Payment is based on the arscunt of an accepted 
bid by the permitee for the allotment. and b independent of the actual number of Al Ms grazed 


Maxteeum prodection capacity An estimated maximum number of Al Ms based on the matimum herd size 
fer the given size and type of ranch and its current available resources. Operation beyond this point 
would require shifting to the next higher size clasaification. and s change in all revenue and cost function 


New Mexico Reaching Areas: The analysis for this report inctedes five ranching areas in New Mexico. These 
areas were determined by the sources of information described previously. The following is « surmmary 
of the typical ranches fer each area 


L. AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 
A Central Mountain Region 


L Eawa Small Cow Call Ranch 


The typical ranch in this category bas 53 bead of livestock, 4) of which are brood cows, for 2 tote! of 636 
AUMs. Approximately 27 percent of the ranch grazing is 2 BLM permit, most of the remainder is « USFS permit. 
Al this level of production, the revenues from ranching pey al! of the variable production costs and shout one -half 
of the fixed overhead costs. The remainder of the fixed overhead costs, approximately $6,300 is paid for by 
off-ranch income 


Based on the ten-year-everage budget for this typical ranch, the FTPd is approximately 250 AUMs. well 
within the production capacity of the ranch. The FTP! is approximately 1450 AUMs, well beyond the potential 
maximum production capecity of the ranch (assuming * maximum capecity of 90 to 950 AUMs) 


This ranch can never bope to pey all of its fixed overhead costs of any of its owner salary costs from 
ranching revenues, without expanding to 0 larger ranch size = But, as jong as i dors pay & portion of fixed overhead 
costs, it ts financially better off to remem im operation its most profitebic level is at of shove current production 
levels. 


. omall Cow Call Rapst 


This typical ranch bes 13) bead of livestock, 100 of which ere brood cows, for « total of 1596 AUMs. 
Approximately 12 percent of the ranch grazing « © BLM permit, most of the remainder is « USFS permit. At this 
level of production. the revennes from ranching pey al! of the vernablie production coms, and all of the fixed overbead 
costs, with a residual profit of $420 towards the owner's salary of other family needs 


Based on the ten-yeer-everage budget, the FTPd is approximately $10 AUMs. well with the production 
capecitty of the ranch. The FTP! is achieved af approximately 1550 AUMs, which is well within the potential 
maximum production cepecity of the ranch (assuming # maximoum capecity of between 1600 and 1700 AUMs) 


This ranch can sever hope to pey its owner s full salary without expending to « larger ranch sire But as 
long es @ dors pay ef least « portion of the fixed overhead cost it me financially betes off remaming mm production. 
es these cost must be paid even if production is rero lm most profitable levels are at oF shove current levels of 


production 


i Medium Wow Call Raph 


This typical reach hes 284 bead of livestock, 225 of which ere brood cows, for « total of 408 AUMe 
Approximately 21 percent of the each grazing & ¢ BLM permit, 16 percent is « USPS permit, |) percent is « Stew 
lease. end the remaming SO percent i private grazing =A! the bevel of production. the revenues from reaching pey 
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all of Ge variabic production costs, all of the fixed overhead costs, all of the owner's salary, and has 2 residual profit 
of approximately $4 100. 


Based on the ten-year-everage budgrt, the FTPd is approximately 375 AUMs, well within the production 
capecity of the ranch. The FTP! is achieved af around 3100 AUMs, which is well within he potential maximem 


production capacity of the ranch (assuming « maximum producton capacity of 4500 to 4650 AUMs) but occurs only 
with the inclusion of te BLM permit. Al lower levels of production that exclude the BLM grazing, all variabic 
production costs can be covered, but there is « decreasing ability to pay the owner's salary, and in some cases, none 
of the owner's salary is paid. Ai levels below 1875 AUMs, the ranch is 20 longer paying all fixed overhead costs 
(exctusive of the owner's salary) This is significant, in thet 2 medium-sized ranch requires the full-time attention 
of the owner, with little of no opportunity for off-ranck mcome pursuits by the owner. 


This ranch would, under normal circumstances, provide for the owner's salary as well as a residual profit. 
Its most profitable level of production is at current levels or above. 


4 Large Cow/Calf Ranch 


This typical ranch bas 485 bead of livestock, 385 of which are brood cows, for « total of SR26 AUMs. 
Approximately 20 percent of the ranch grazing is « BLM permit, 15 percent is a USFS permit, 13 percent is « Suite 
lease, and the remaining 52 percent is privete grazing. Al this level of production, the revenues from ranching pay 
all of the variable production costs. all of the fixed overhead costs, all of the owner's salary, and has a residual profit 
of approximately $6,600. 


Based on the ten-year-everage budget, the FTPd is approximately 750 AUMs, well within the production 
capecity of the ranch. The FTPY is achieved at around 5300 AUMs, which is well within the potential maximum 


production capacity of the ranch (assuming s maximum production capacity of 7250 to 7560 AUMs), bet occurs oply 
with the inchusion of the BLM permit. Al lower levels of production that exclude the BLM grazing. all variabic 
production costs can be covered, but there is a decreasing ability to pay the owner's salary, and in some cases, none 
of the owner's salary is paid. As levels of production continue to decrease, the ability to pay fixed overhead costs 
decreases. Ai levels below 2950 AUMs, the ranch is no longer pay all fixed overhead costs (exctusive of the owner's 
salary). This is significant, in that « large rench requires the full-time attention of the owner, with little oF no 


opportunity for off-raach income pursuits by the owner. 


This ranch would, under normal circumstances, provide for the owner's salary as well as 2 residual profit. 
Its most profitable level of production is at current levels or above. 


BRB —s—s Northeast Region 


This region was not analyzed duc to the small sumber of BLM permits, none of which would be affected 
by management changes proposed m thes EIS 


C Nerthwest Region 
Analysis of this region to be completed 
D Southeast Regios 
Analysis of this region to be completed 
+ Sawth west hegion 
Information for thes region is currently beimg analyzed 
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IL ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 

A. NO ACTION ALTERNATIVE 

i. Central Mountain Region 
For detailed information on this section, refer to Table 1 in Section Ill of this report. 
a Extra-Small Cow/Calf Ranch 
Based on the sources of information, before management changes, this typical ranch meets the FTPd, but 
not the FTP£. This typical ranch pays for all of the variable production costs, and half of the fixed overhead 
costs. Off-ranch income pays the other half of fixed overhead costs, about $6,300. 
db. Small Cow/Calf Ranch 
Based on the sources of information, before any management changes, this typicai ranch meets both the 
FTPd and the FTP£ This typical ranch could pay all variable production costs and all fixed overhead costs, 
with a $420 residual profit to pay towards the owner's salary. 
& Medium Cow/Calf Ranch 
Based on the sources of information, before any management changes, this typical ranch meets both the 
FTPd and the FTP£. This typical ranch pays for all the variable production costs, all of the fixed overhead 
costs, all of the owner's salary, and has a residual profit of about $4,100. 
d Large Cow/Calf Ranch 
Based on the sources of information, before any management changes, this typical ranch meets both the 
FTPd and the FTPf£. This typical ranch pays for all of the variable production costs, all of the fixed 
overhead costs, all of the owner's salary, and has a residual profit of about $6,600. 
t. Conclusion 
Under this alternative, all affected ranches in the four typical ranch size categories would continue to meet 
the FTPd. Three of the typical ranch sizes (small, medium, and large) would also continue to meet the 
FTP£ Local governments and agencies would continue to receive revenues from these ranch operations as 
described under Affected Environment, at their current rates. 

2. Northeast Region 
This region was not analyzed due to the small number of BLM permits, none of which would be affected 

by management changes proposed in this EIS. 

3. Northwest Region 
Analysis of this region to be completed. 

+ Southeast Region 
Analysis of this region to be completed. 

5. Southwest Region 


Information for this region is currently being analyzed. 
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RAC ALTERNATIVE 
Central Mountain Region 


For details under this section, refer to Tables Sa and Sb in Section III of this report. 


a Extra-Small Cow/Calf Ranch 


Based on the sources of information, the management changes under this alternative would result in over 
2 100 percent loss of ranch income (gross margin) duc to a negative gross margin. The ranch can no longer 
meet the FTPd or the FTP, and the rancher can no longer pay variable production costs or fixed overhead 
costs. The ranch would be financially better off to discontinue grazing the BLM permit, at least in the short 
term. If the ranch has other, non-BLM grazing, the ranch could continue to operate on that basis only, 
provided that the remaining number of AUMs is above the FTPd, or 250 AUMs. If the ranch does not have 
non-BLM grazing, the ranch operation would have to cease, and all fixed overhead costs would have to be 
paid from off-ranch income, as well as maintaining their current standard of living. 


The cost of the rancher paying for the cost of improvements required under this alternative is an additional 
$850 per year over a ten year period. A 20 percent reduction in BLM AUMs is not relevant under this 


alternative, as the ranch is worse off financially to use apy part of the BLM permit. 


b. Small Cow/Calf Ranch 


Based on the sources of information, the management changes under this alternative would result in an 80 
percent loss of ranch income (gross margin). The ranch still meets the FTPd, but not the FTP£. The ranch 
can still pay all of the variable production costs, but will need to secure other grazing, or an additional 
$13,300 of off-ranch income to pay all fixed overhead costs, and $13,720 to maintain their current standard 
of living... When compared to lower levels of production excluding the BLM permit, the amount of gross 
margin available to pay fixed overhead costs would be greater when the permit is excluded, under this 
alternative. This ranch would be worse off, financially, to continue grazing on the BLM permit, at least 
in the short term. 


The cost of the rancher paying for the cost of improvements required under this alternative is an additional 
$700 per year over a 10 year period. If a 20 percent reduction in BLM AUMs is added to the management 
changes, ranch income (gross margin) will be reduced by an additional $400 


& Medium Cow/Calf Ranch 


Based on the sources of information, management changes under this alternative would result in over a 34 
percent loss or ranch income (gross margin). The ranch still meets the FTPd, but not the FTP£. The ranch 
can still pay all variable production costs and fixed overhead costs, but only one-third of the owner's salary. 
The ranch will need to secure other grazing, or we family will need $10,300 of off-ranch income to pay 
the remainder of the owner's salary, or $14,400 to maintain their current standard of living. When compared 
to lower levels of production excluding the BLM permit, the amount of gross margin available to pay fixed 
overhead costs would be greater when ihe permit is excluded, under this alternative. This ranch would be 
worse off, financially, to continue grazing on the BLM permit, at least in the short term. 


If a 20 percent reduction in BLM AUMs is added to the management changes, these figures are $12,050 
and $16,050 respectively. The cost of the rancher paying for the cost of improvements required under this 
alternative is an additional $1,550 per year over a 10 year period 


d. Lame Cow/Calf Ranch 


Based on the sources of information, management changes under this alternative would result in nearly 2 
22 percent loss of ranch income (gross margin). The ranch still meets the FTPd, but not the FTP£. The 
ranch can still pry all variable production costs and fixed overhead costs, but only 60 percent of the owner's 
salary. The ranch will need to secure other grazing, or the family will need $8,200 of off-ranch income to 
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pay the remainder of the owncr's salary, or $14,900 to maintain their current standard of living. This is 
approximately equal to the level of profitability if the ranch were to stop grazing the BLM permit. 


The cost of the rancher paying for the cost of improvements required under this alicrnative is an additional 
$1,450 per year over a 10 year period. If a 20 percent reduction in BLM AUMs is added to the 
management changes, the off-ranch income (gross margin) will need to increase to $11,300 and $18,000. 
With the addition of cither the cost of improvements or the reduction in grazing, the ranch would be more 
profitable to discontinue grazing the BLM permit, at least in the short tenn. 


¢. Condusion 


As a result of management changes under this alternative, ali economic activity from all of the affected 
BLM permits on extra-small, small, and medium ranches would most likely stop. Only the affected large 
ranches would probably continue economic activity associated with the BLM permit, end only if there are 
no reductions in AUMs, and the rancher does not have to bear the cost of improvements himself. 


Local governments and agencies could potentially lose: per bead livestock taxes; fees and expenses from 
reduced numbers of livestock on affected BLM permits; maintenance of and new investments in capital 
improvements of facilities on affected BLM grazing land: and taxable base from owned improvements on 
affected BLM grazing land. If there sre any extra-small affected ranches that are exclusively dependent on 
BLM grazing, local governments could also lose the taxable base on the private property, as a business, as 
well. 


Northeast Region 
This region was not analyzed duc to the small number of BLM permits, none of which would be affected 


by management changes proposed in this EIS. 


3. 


Northwest Region 

Analysis on this region to be completed. 
Southeast Region 

Analysis on this region to be completed. 
Southwest Region 


Information on this region currently being analyzed. 
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FALLBACK ALTERNATIVE 
Central Mour‘ain Region 


For details under this section, refer to Tables 9s and % in Section III of this report. 


a Exue-Small Cow/Calf Rach 


Based on the sources of information, the management changes im this alicrnative would result im over a 100 
percent loss of ranch income (gross margin) duc to a negative gross margin. This ranch no longer mects 
the FTPd of the FTP£. The rancher can no longer pay variable production costs or fixed overhead costs. 
The ranch would be better off, financially, to discontinue grazing on the BLM permit, at icast in the short 
term. If the ranch has other, non-BLM grazing or can secure other grazing, the ranch could continuc to 
operate on that basis only, provided that the remaining nember of AUMs is shove the FTPd, or 250 AUMs. 
If the ranch does not have non-BLM grazing or cannot secure other grazing, the ranch operation would have 
to cease, and all fixed overhead costs would have to be paid from off-ranch income, as well as maintaining 
their current standard of living. 


The cost of the rancher paying for the cost of improvements required under this alternative is an additional 
$650 per year over a 10 year period. A 20 percent reduction in BLM AUMs is not relevant under thic 


alternative, as the ranch is worse off using apy pert of the BLM permit. 


b Smal) Cow/Calf Ranch 


Based on the sources of information, the management changes under this alternative would result in an 82.5 
percent loss of ranch income (gross margin). The ranch still meets the FTPd, but not the FTPL. The ranch 
can still pay all of the variable production costs, but will need to secure other grazing, or an additional 
$13,700 of off-ranch income to pay all fixed costs, and $14,100 to maintain their current standard of living. 
When compared to lower ievels of production excluding the BLM permit, the amount of gross margin 
available to pay fixed overhead costs would be greater when the permit is excluded, under this alternative. 
This ranch would be worse off, financially, to continue grazing on the BLM permit, at least in the short 
term. 


The cost of the rancher paying for the cost of improvements required under this alternative is an additional 
$750 per year over a 10 year period. If a 20 percent reduction in BLM AUMs is added to the management 
changes, ranch income (gross margin) will be reduced by an additional $300. 


& Medium Cow/Calf Ranch 


Based on the sources of information, the management changes under this alternative wouid result in a boss 
of ranch income (gross margin) of over 44 percent. The ranch still meets the FTPd, but not the FTP. The 
ranch can still pay all of the variable production costs and all of the fixed overhead costs, bul only 
contributes $1,000 to the owner's salary. The ranch will need to secure other grazing, or the family will 
need $14,550 of off-ranch income to pay the remainder of the owner's salary, or $18,650 to maintain their 
current standard of living. . When compared to lower levels of production excluding the BLM permit, the 
amouat of gross margin available to pay fixed overhead costs would be greater when the permit is excluded, 
under this alternative. This ranch would be worse off, financially, to continue grazing on the BLM permit, 
at least in the short term. 


The cost of the rancher paying for the cost of improvements required under this alternative is an additional 
$1,550 per year over « 10 year period. If a 20 percent reduction in BLM AUMs is added to the 
management changes, the ranch can no longer pay all of the fixed overhead costs, and pays nothing for the 
owner's salary. The off-ranch income needs increase by $200 to pay remaining fixed overhead costs, 
$16,100 to pay overhead and owner's salary, and $20,200 to maintain their current standard of living. 
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d Lanes Cow/Calf Ranch 


Based on the sources of information, management changes under this alicrnative would result im a joss of 
ranch income (gross margin) of about 31 percent. The ranch still mects the FT Pd, but not the FTPL The 
ranch can stil] pay all of the variable production costs and fixed overhead costs, but only 40 percent of the 
owner's salary. The ranch will need to secure other grazing, or the family will need $14,500 of off-ranch 
income to pay the remainder of the owncr's salary, or $21,200 to maintain their current standard of living. 
Under this alternative, the ranch would be more profitable to discontinue grazing the BLM permit, at icast 
in the short term. 


The cost of the rancher paying for the cost of improvements required under this alternative is an additional 


$1,450 per year over a 10 year period. If a 20 percent reduction in BLM AUMs is added to the 
management changes, the off-ranch income needs increase to $17,400 and $24,000, respectively. 


& ORd usi06 

As a result of management changes under this alternative, all economic activity from all of the affected 
BLM permits on all four typical raach sizes would most likely stop. Local governments and agencies could 
potentially lose: per bead livestock taxes, fees and expenses from reduced numbers of livestock on affected 
permits; maintenance and investments in capital improvements of facilities on affected BLM grazing land; 
and taxable base from owned improvements on affected BLM grazing land. If there are any extra-small 


affected ranches that are exclusively dependent on BLM grazing land, local governments could also lose 
the taxable base on the private property, as a business, as well. 


2. Northeast Region 


This region was not analyzed due to the small number of BLM permits, none of which would be affected 
by managemeat changes proposed in this EIS. 


3. Northwest Region 
Analysis on this region to be completed. 
4. Southeast Region 
Analysis on this region to be completed 
5. Southwest Region 


Information on this region currently being analyzed. 
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D. COUNTY ALTERNATIVE 
1. Central Movatain Region 


For details under this section, refer to Tables 132 and 13b im Section III of this report. 


a Exue-Smal) Cow/Calf Ranch 


Based on the sources of information, the management changes under this alicrnative would resull in a 69 
percent loss of ranch income (gross margin). This ranch would still meet the FTPd, but not the FTPL The 
ranch could still pay all variable production costs and sbout 14 percent of fixed overhead costs. If the ranch 
cannot secure other grazing the off-ranch income will need to increase by $3,500 to pay all fixed overhead 
costs for a total of $9,800. When compared to lower levels of production excluding the BLM permit, the 
amount of gross margin availabic to pay fixed overhead costs is slightly bagher when the permit is excluded. 


The cost of the rancher paying for the cost of improvement required under this aliernative is an additional 
$600 per year over 2 10 year period. If 20 percent reduction in BLM AUMs is added to the management 
changes, ranch income (gross margin) will be reduced an additional $300, requiring 2 total of $10,100 in 
off-ranch income to pay all fixed overhead costs and maintain their current standard of living. 


b Small Cow ‘Cali Ranch 


Based on the sources of information, the management changes under this alternative would result in a 38 
percent loss of ranch income (gross margin). This ranch still meets the FTP, but not the FTP£. The ranch 
can still pay all of the variable production costs, but will need to secure other grazing, or $6,150 of 
off-ranch income to pay all fixed overhead costs, and $6,570 to maintain their current standard of living. 
When compared to lower levels of production excluding the BLM permit, the amount of gross margin 
available to pay fixed overhead costs would be greater when the permit is excluded, under this alternative. 
This ranch would be worse off, financially, to continue grazing on the BLM permit, at least im the short 
term. 


The cost of the rancher paying for the cost of improvements required under this alternative is an additional 
$750 per year over « 10 year period. If « 20 percent reduction of BLM AUMs is added to management 
changes, ranch income (gross margin) will be reduced by an additional $520. 


& Medium Cow/Calf Ranch 


Based on the sources of information, the management changes under this alternative would result in a loss 
of ranch income (gross margin) of shout 23 percent. The ranch still meets the FTPd, but not the FTPY. 
The ranch can still pay all of the variable production costs and fixed overhead costs, but only two-thirds 
of the owner's salary. The ranch would have to secure other grazing, or the family will need off-ranch 
income of $5,600 to pay the remainder of the owner's salary, or $9,700 to maintain their current standard 
of living. When compared to lower levels of production excluding the BLM permit, the amount of gross 
margin asveilabic to pay fixed overhead costs would be about the same wher the permit is excluded, under 
this alternative. 


The cost of the rancher paying for the cost of improvements required under this alternative is an additional 
$1,150 per year over « 10 year period. If « 20 percent reduction ie BLM AUMs is added to the 


management changes, only one-half of the owner's salary is paid, and the family will need $7,500 and 
$11,600, respectively. If cither the grazing is reduced, of the rancher must pay for the costs of 


improvements, this ranch would be worse off, financially, to continue grazing on the BLM permit, at icast 
im the short term. 


a. iamec Cow/Calf Ranch 


Based on the sources of information, management changes under this citernative would result in a joss of 
ranch income (gross margin) of 8.3 percent. The ranch still meets the FTPd, and the FTP{. The ranch con 
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still pay all variable production costs, fixed overbcad costs, and owncr's salary with a residual profit of 
$1,000. Under this alicrnative, te ranch would be more profitabic to continuc using the BLM permit. 


The cost of the ranch paying for the cost of improvements required under this alicrnative is an additional 
$850 per year over 2 10 year period. If a 20 percent reduction in BLM AUMs is added to the management 
changes, the ranch can pay on &5 percent of the owner's salary, but is still more profitable to continec 
grazing the BLM permit. The off-ranch income needs are $2,300 to pay the remainder of the owner's 
salary, or $5,800 to maintain their current standard of living. With both conditions, reduction of BLM 
AUMs and cost of improvements, the ranch is still better off, financially, © continue grazing the BLM 


permit. 

L Cope peop 

As a result of management changes under this alternative, all economic activity from all of the affected 
extra-small and small ranch permits would most likely stop. Economic activity on the affected medium 
ranches would continue provided the ranch does not have to bear the cost of improvements of suffer a 20 
percent reduction in BLM AUMs. Economic activity on all affected large ranches would most likely 
continuc. 

Local governments and agencies could potentially lose: per bead livestock taxes, fees and expenses from 
affected extra-small, smal! and possibly medium ranches on reduced numbers of livestock, maintenance and 
new investments in capital improvements of facilities on BLM grazing land on affected extra-small, small 


and possibly medium ranches; and taxable base from owned improvements on BLM grazing land on 
affected extra-small, small and possibly medium ranches. 


2. Northeast Region 


This region was not analyzed duc to the small number of BLM permits, none of which would be affected 
by menagement changes proposed in this EIS. 


3. Northwest Region 

Analysis on this region to be completed. 
4 Southeast Region 

Analysis on this region ty be completed 
§ Southwest Region 

This region is currently being analyzed. 
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tt TABLES AND CHARTS 
Ths secton contaims tables and charts used im the anal ysn. 


Table 1. Central Mountain Regios 
Current Condinomsa No Achon Alternatrve 


Extre- Small Smail Cow/Calf Medvm Cow/Calf Lange Cow/Calf 
Cow/Calf Ranch Ranch Ranch Ranch 
Typical Ranch 6% 15% Aa $826 
AUMs* 
Percent BLM 26.73% 11.78% 20.98% 20.01% 
Gross Revenues** $15,041 $39,762 $84,571 $137,299 
Gross Returns AUM $23.73 $2491 $2482 $23.67 
Vanabie $9,999 $22,676 $42 466 $69.244 
Produc-tion Costs** 
Vanabic $15.72 $1421 $1246 $11.88 
Produc - bon 
Costs AUM 
Gross Margin/AUM $7.93 $10.70 $12™% $11.79 
Fixed Overhead $11,346 $16,666 $34,029 $62,007 
Costs** 
Financial Threshoid 250 AUMs $10 AUMs 375 AUMs 7580 AUMs 
for Production 
Financia! Threshold 1430 AUMs 1550 AUMs 3100 AUMs 5260 AUMs 
for Profitability 
Amount of $6,300 so w $0 
add) tional trcome 
to pay Pixed 
Over-bead Costs** 
| ased on Table ™ Range Livestock Cosi and Return Eatimaics lor New Meak 


Jerry Hawkes, Agricultural Experiment Station, New Mexico State University, for Extre-small, Smal! 
and Medium ranches, Large ranches are based on tcn-year-average budgets developed by John Fowler. 
Pb.D., and Nick Ashcroft of New Mexico State University. 


** Based on ten-year-everage budgets developed by John Fowler, Ph.D. and Nick Ashcroft. Includes 
owner salary for medium and large ranches only. 
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RAC Alternative 
Extre-Smail Small Cow/Calf Medium Cow ‘Calf Large Cow/Calf 
Cow/Calf Ranch Ranch Ranch Reach 
Typxal Ranch 6% 1596 Am $826 
AUMs* 

Perceat BLM 26.73% 11.78% 20.98% 20.01% 
Gross Revenwes** $10,004 $29,574 $73,647 $129,570 
Gross Returns AUM $15.73 $1853 $21.61 $22.24 

Vanable $11,780 $26,189 $45,931 $75,789 
Produc-tion Costs** 
Vanabie $18.52 $16.41 $13.48 $13.01 

Produc -bon 

Cost’ AUM 
Gross Margin’ AUM ($2.79) $2.12 $4.13 $9.23 

Fixed Overhead $11,346 $16,666 $38,029 $62,007 
Cost** 
Financial Threshold Not possible w/ $10 AUMs 375 AUMs 750 AUMs 
for Production BLM permit, 250 
AUMs w/o BLM 
permit 
Financial T breshoid Not possible 786) AUMs 4675 AUMs 6700 AUMs 
for Profitability 

Amount of $11,350 with BLM [| $13,500 wih BLM [| $10,500 with BLM [| $8,200 with BLM 
additional income | permit, $7,900 w/o | permit, $2,200 wio | permit, $4,000 w/o | permit, $7,300 wo 

to pay Fixed BLM permit BLM permit BLM permit BLM permit 
Over-bead Costs** 

Amount of $12,200 with BLM [| $14,000 wih BLM [| $11,450 wih BLM ase etn BL I 
add) tonal mcome permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A wo 
to pay Fined Costs BLM permit BLM permit BLM permit BLM permit 
if rancher pays cost 
of umprove ments 


on : 
Jerry Hawkes, Agricultural Experiment Station, New Mexico State University, for Extra-cmall, Sma! 
and Medium ranches Large ranches are based on ten year-everage budgets developed by John Fowler, 
Ph.D., and Nick Ashcroft of New Mexico State University. 


** Based on ten-year-everage budgets, with cost and revenue adjustments as # resell of management 
changes, developed by Joba Fowler, Ph.D.. and Nick Ashcroft. Inciudes owner salary for medium and 


large ranches only 
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Extre-Small! Small Cow/Calf Medium Cow/Calf Large Cow/Calf 
Cow/Calf Ranch Ranch Ranch Ranch 
Typical Ranch 602 1558 3265 5593 
AUMs* 
Gross Revenues $9,469 $28,870 $70,557 $124,388 
Gross Returns AUM $15.73 $18.53 $21.61 $22.24 
Vanabie $11,421 $25 584 $44,568 $73,697 
Produc-tion Costs** 
Vanabie $18.97 $16.6! $13.65 $13.18 

Produc -thon 

Costs/AUM 
Gross Margin, AUM (33.24) $1.92 $7.% $9.06 

Fixed Overhead $11,346 $16,666 $38,029 $62,007 
Cost** 

Amount of $11,350 with BLM | $13,700 with BLM [| $12,050 with BLM [| $11,300 wih BLM 
addi-tional income | permit, $7,900 w/o | permit, $2,200 w/o | permit, $4000 w/o | permit, $7,300 wio 
to pay Fixed BLM permit BLM permit BLM permit BLM permit 

Over-head Costs** 

Amount of $12,200 wih BLM | $14,400 with BLM [| $13,600 with BLM [| $12,750 with BLM 
addtional income permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o 
to pay Fixed Costs permit permit permit permit 
if rancher pays cost 
of mmprove -ments 


on ’ 
Jerry Hawkes, Agricultural Experiment Station, New Mexico State University, for Extre-small, Smal! 


and Medium ranches. Large reaches are based on ten-yeat-average budgets developed by John Fowler, 
Ph.D., and Nick Ashcroft of New Mexico State University. 


** Based on ten-yea:-average budgets, with cost and revenue adjustments as a result of management 
changes, developed by John Fowler, Ph.D., and Nick Ashcroft. Inchudes owner salary for medium and 
large renches only. 
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Fallback Alternative 
Extra Small Small Cow/Calf Medium Cow ‘Calf Large Cow/Calf 
Cow/Calf Ranch Ranch Ranch Ranch 
Typical Ranch 63% 15% 340m $826 
AUMs* 
Perceat BLM 26.73% 11.78% 20.98% 20.01% 
Gross Revenves** $11,200 $29,574 $70,409 $125,900 
Gross Acturns AUM $17.61 $18.53 $20.66 $21.61 
Vanabie $11,608 $26,573 $46,920 S78.411 
Produc-tion Costs** 
Vanabie $18.25 $16.65 $13.77 $13.46 

Produc -tion 

Costs AUM 
Gross Margin AUM (3.64) $1.88 $6.89 $8.15 

Fixed Overhead $11,346 $16,666 $38,029 $62,007 
Costs** 
Financia! Threshold Not possible w/ 510 AUMs 375 AUMs 750 AUMs 
for Production BLM permit, 250 
AUMs w/o permit 
Financia! Threshold Not possible 8450 AUMs 5,500 AUMs 7600 AUMs 
for Profitability 

Amount of $11,350 with BLM [| $13,650 with BLM [| $14,550 with BLM [| $14,500 wih BLM 

addi-tional income | permit, $7,900 w/o | permit, $2,200 w/o | permit, $4000 w/o | permit, $7,300 w/o 
to pay Fixed permit permit permit permit 
Over-bead Costs** 

Amount of $12,000 with BLM | $14,400 with BLM [| $16,100 wih BLM | $15,950 with BLM 
add) trona! income permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A wio 
to pay Fixed Costs permit permit permit permit 
if rancher peys cost 


at HL tt 


Jerry Hawkes, Agricultural Experiment Station, New Mexico State University, for Extra-cmall, Smal! 
and Medium ranches. Large ranches are based on ten year-average budgets developed by Joba Fowler. 
Pb.D., and Nick Ashcroft of New Mexico State University. 


** Based on ten-year-everage budgets, with cost and revenue adjustments as 2 result of management 
changes, developed by John Fowler, Ph.D., and Nick Ashcroft. Includes owner salary for medium and 


leauge ranches only. 
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Rant Rand 
3265 $593 
$67,455 $120,865 
$20.66 $21.61 
$45,515 $76,247 
$13.9 $13.63 
$6.72 $7.8 
$38,029 $62,007 
$16,100 wih BLM [| $17,400 with BLM 
permit, $4,000 wio | permit, $7,300 wo 
permit permit 


on " 
Jerry Hawkes, Agricultural Experiment Station, New Mexico Sete University, for Extrs-cmall, Small 
and Medium ranches. Large ranches are based on ten-year-average budgets developed by John Fowler, 


Ph.D., and Nick Ashcroft of New Mexico State University. 


** Based on ten year-everage budgets, with cost and revenue adjustments as 8 result of managemeni 
changes, developed by John Fowler, Ph.D. and Nick Ashcroft. inchudes owner salary for medium and 


large ranches only. 
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County Alternative 
Extre- Sail Small Cow Calf Medvem Cow Calf Lange Cow/Calf 
Cow/Calf Ranch Rand Rant Rent 
Typacal Reach aM 1906 lon SA2H 
AUMs* 

Percest BLM 4.73% 11.78% 20 ORE 20.01% 
Gross Revenees** $12,370 $35 24 $75,794 $133,008 
Grows Returns AUM $19.45 $224 $22.24 $22.83 

Vanatie $10,788 $25,376 $43 380 $70,000 
Prodec-tion Costs** 
V arvatvic $16.% $15. $1273 $1202 

Prodec bon 

Costs AUM 
Grows Margin AUM $24 $4.59 $9.51 $10.82 

Fined Overbead $11,346 $16,666 $3,029 $62,007 
Cosm** 
Financial Threshold 250 AUMs 510 AUMs 375 AUMs 750 AUMs 
for Progection 
Finances! Threshold 4550 AUMs 2,500 AUMs 4,000 AUMs 7,600 AUMs 
for Profitability 

Amount of $9 200 with BLM $6,150 with BLM $5,400 with BLM $0 with BLM 
additional income | permit, $7,900 wio | permit, $2,200 wo | permit, $4,000 wo | permit, $7,300 wo 

to pey Fined permit permit permit permit 
Over-teed Cosm** 

Amount of $10,400 with BLM | $6,900 with BLM $6,750 with BLM 30 with BLM 
edd» tromal income permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o 
to pey Pined Costs permit permit perm! permit 
if rancher peys cost 
of mmprove ments 


a) ; 
Jerry Hawkes, Agricultura! Experiment Station, New Mexico State University, for Extra-cmell, Small 
and Medium ranches Large reaches are based on ten year everage budgets developed by Joka Fowler. 
Ph.D. end Nick Ashcroft of New Mexico State University. 


** Blesed on tem year average budgets, with cost and revenue edjustments as 8 resull of management 
changes, developed by John Fowler, Ph.D. and Nick Ashcroft. inctudes owner salary for medium and 


large ranches only 
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Extre- Small Small Cow ‘Calf Medium Cow Calf Large Cow/Calf 
Cow/Calf Ranch Ranch & + kanch 
Typacal Reach a2 1558 76 5593 

AUMs* 

Gross Revenees $11,709 $35,039 $72,614 $127,688 
Gross Returns AUM $19.45 $22.49 $22.24 $22.83 

V arate $10,482 $25 089 $42,102 $68 000 
Prodec-tion Costs** 

V anabie $17.% $16.08 $1289 $12.16 

Produc bon 

Costs AUM 
Gross Margin AUM $2.09 $4.41 $9.35 $10.67 

Fixed Overbead $11,350 $16,666 $38,029 $62,007 
Cosm** 

Amount of $10,100 wih BLM [| 36,700 wih BLM $7,500 with BLM $2,300 with BLM 
additional income [| permit, $7900 wio | permit, $2,200 wie [| permit, $4,000 wio [| permit, $7,300 wio 

to pay Fined permit permit permit permit 
Over-bead Cost** 

Amovat of $10,750 with BLM [| $7,450 with BLM $8,450 with BLM $3,150 with BLM 
edd) tromal income permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o permit, N/A w/o 
to pey Fixed Costs permit permit permit permit 
if rancher peys cost 
of improve -ment 


on ° 
Jerry Hawkes, Agricultural Experiment Station, New Mexico Stete University, for Extra-small, Smal! 
end Medium ranches, Large reaches are based on ten year-everage budgets developed by Johan Fowler. 
P.D., and Nick Ashcroft of New Mexico State University. 


** Based on ten-year-everage budgets, with cost and revenue adjustments as a result of management 
changes, developed by John Fowler, Ph.D., and Nick Ashcroft. Includes owner salary for medium and 


large ranches only. 
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APPENDIX E 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


Early in the EJS writing process BLM committed to the counties and tribes of New Mexico that if they would 
submit a three page or less summary of their Custom and Culture, the BLM would utilize them in the EIS 
analysis and print them in an appendix of the EIS. Appendix E is composed of what was submitted word-for- 
word. The originals are available for review at the BLM New Mexico State Office. 


Write-ups were received from the following: 


Counbes Lribes 
Catron Navajo Nation 
Chaves Pueblo of Acoma 
Curry 
Eddy 
Grant 
Hidalgo 
Les 
Lincoln 
Luna 
Otero 
Rio Arriba 
Santa Fe 
Sierra 
Py publishing these write-ups BLM is not endorsing the reports as valid, historically or legally accurate, or 
complete. 
The Custom and Culture write-ups start in the following page of Appendix E. 
Write-up Page no. 
Catron E-2 
Chaves E-13 
Curry E-17 
Eddy E-18 
Grant E-21 
Hidalgo E-25 
Lea E-32 
Lincoln E-34 
Lune E-37 
Otero E-42 
Rio Arriba E-45 
Santa Fe E-49 
Sierra E-5S1 
Navajo Nation E-59 
Pueblo of Acoma E-62 


Abb 


CATRON COUNTY 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


The Definition of Custom & Culture in Catron County 
Custom & Culture 


The purpose of the custom and culture section of the comprehensive plan is to begin to define custom 
and culture as required by the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). 


Among other things, NEPA requires: 


It is the continuing responsibility of the Federal Government to use all practical means, consistent with other 
essential considerations of national policy, to improve and coordinate Federal plans. functions, programs, and 
resources to the end that the Nation may- 


(2) assure for all Americans safe, healthful, productive and acsthetically and culturally pleasing 
surroundings... 


(4) preserve important historic, cultural and natural aspects of our national beritage and maintaim, wherever 
possible, an environment which supports div "sity end variety of individual choice.’ 


Culture, as used in NEPA, is defined as: 


The body of “customary beliefs, social forms, and material traits’ constituting a distinct complex of tradition of a 
racial, religious or social! group” --that complex whole that includes knowledge, belief, morals, law, customs, 
opinions, religion, superstition and an. 


As stated in the above definition, culture includes custom. 
"Custom" is defined by Black's Law Dictionary as: 


A usage or practice of the people, which by common adoption and acquiescence, and by long and unvarying 
habit, has become compulsory, and has acquire! the force of « law with respect to the place or subject matter to 
which it relates... An habitual or customary practice, more of less widespread, which prevails within « geographic 


or sociological area.‘ 


Custom, as used in the context of the comprehensive pian, refers to land usages and practices that bave 
“acquired the force of a tacit and common Consent." Such land uses and practices, livestock grazing, logging. 
and hunting, to mention just a few, are well established, readily identifiable, and are the foundation of Catron 


County's economy. 


42 U.S.C. §4331(6)(2).(4). 
* Webster Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary, 1991, p.314. 


Webster's Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary, 1991, p. 314 


‘Black's Law Dictionary, p. 348 (5* ed. 1979). 


Common use and everyday experience teaches us that the words “custom” and “culture” are frequently 
interchanged. We often rely on just one of the two terms to convey the meanings of both. Yet, in very 
important ways, the individual meanings of “custom” and “culture” are quite different and are not so casily 
switched or substituted. Culture deals more with buman activities and practices and the acceptance sad adoption 
of those activities and practices as community noms. In many ways, culture is invisibic, at Ieast in the sense of 
not being immediately evident on the surrounding landscape. It pertains to what people believe and value and 
bow they pursue and realize those beliefs and values. Custom, on the other hand, is the way that peopic 
implement their culture. It deals with the way that people traditionally use the land and its natural resources, 
make a living and act toward cach other. Custom is the visible and tangible manifestation of the shared beliefs 


that binds a group of people into a community. 


In Catron County, culture, in « very down to earth sense, comprises the shared values and beliefs that 
give guidance and meaning to the lives of local residents. These shared values and beliefs, including such traits 
as independence, egalite, self-sufficiency and devotion to family, work and the land, have their origins in 
religion, folk traditions and im the shaping influcace of environment on the individual and community. Moreover, 
culture in Catron County includes the array of social standards and social institutions, from family ties, to kindly 
neighbors, to high school sports, to the county rodeo, that hold together and give common purpose and meaning 
to community life. 


Of all the qualities of culture coloring the American experience, equality may be the most crucial. 


The principle of equality, which makes men independent of cach other, gives them a habitat and tasic 
for following in their private actions, no other guide than their own will. That complete independence, 
which they constantly enjoy in regard to their equals and in the intercourse of private life, tends to make 
them look upon al! authority with « jealous cye and speedily suggests to them the notion and the love of 
political freedom. Men living at such times have « natural bias towards fice institutions. Take any onc 
of them at a venture and search if you can his most deep seated instincts, and you will find that, of all 
governments, be will soonest conceive and most highly value that government whose head he has 
himself ciected and whose administration he may control.’ 


Culture is a people's identity and the foundation upon which political society and an economy are built. 
Without culture, without commitment to democracy, devotion to equality, and celebration of political freedom, 
the people of Catron County would be something less than what de Tocqueville ccfined to be American. The 
citizens of Catron County are inseperable from their culture. They are, first and foremost, Americans with a 
deep-seated commitment to democracy, equality and political freedom. They are also unique products of the 
complex Web of land uses and practices, values and beliefs that nurture their communities, sustain their 
economies, empower their local government, and give form and -shape to their spiritual and physical 
environments. Stripped of their land use practices and usages, denied their values and beliefs, they would jose 
coherence as a people. If stripped and denied of their private property rights, their equitable estates on feders! 
lands, their right to practice self-rule, to pursue equality and to live and practice the challenge of political 
freedom, they would lose the very casence of what it means to be American: To be sovereign in one sown land, 
to be filly equal in matters of power, and to be the final beneficiaries of political freedom. 


The Native American roots of culture and custom are the oldest in New Mexico. In 1598, Juan de 
Onate laid the foundation for permancnt Spanish settlement in New Mexico. Spenish institutions exerted a 
profound infivence on New Mexicans who would live under Spanish and Mexican lew for two hundred fifty 
years before becoming part of the United States, an additional and profound influence creating the customs and 
culture of Spanish and Mexican people living in New Mexico was the Roman Catholic Church. The Church 
provided these people with their religious values, family structures end sense of community. 


"de Tocqueville, Alexis, Democracy in America, Vol fl, New York: Random Howse, p 304 
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Kearny's Code-Protection of Existing Customs & Colture 


In 1846, General Kearny took possession of New Mexico, imposed martial law and established a code of conduct 
whick would become known as Kearny's Code. Within the context of this Code, be recognized the existing 
culture and custom of the arca and picdged to the inhabitants, as citizens of « Territory of the United Sttes, that 
the Army would protect and defend these customs and cultures. Kearny's Code remains part of the statutory lew 
of the State of New Mexico today. 


In addition to the culture described above, perhaps the mos! important custom, which would be protected under 
the Kearny Code was the right of private property ownership. Prior to the imposition of Martial Law, title to 
private property could only be acquired through permission of the Spanish King, the Mexican governamert or 
their representatives. To acquire title under Spanish or Mexican lew, the citizen or settler first hed to request 
permission of the King or government. Once that permission was acquired, the setticr was allowed to enter the 
property, then occupy and improve that property. These requirements of occupancy and improvement came to 
be known as public good and public weal. As described by J. Brocchus in his dissenting opinion in Pipo v. 
Hatch. (Sup. Ct. Jan. 1855), *[t}hose uses were the cultivation of the soil, the pasting of Mocks, the promotion 
and encouragement of industrial pursuits, and in general such purposes as looked to the settlement of the 
wninhabited portions of the province. the enhancement of the value of the soil, the development of the resources 
of the country, and the promotion of the public good. 


Public weal was defined in much the same manncr as public good. In that same opinion, J. Brocchus 
describes “public weal" as public good with an additional requirement of “the enhancement of the valuc of the 


adjacent lands belonging to the public domaim * 


After four years of Jand occupancy and creating public good and public weal, the settler could then 
apply for land tithe. Once the King's or government's representative was ensured that the requirements of 
occupancy, public good and public will were satisfied, the King of government granted title to the requesting 
party. 


Another way that tide could be acquired was a grant by the Spanish of Mexican government for services 
rendered such as for assuming responsibility for defense against nomadic Indians or for “peopling” or developing 
the tracts in question. Although the acquisition of lands Sy grant from the King o: government came to an end 
with the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, the custom of occupancy and creating public 
good/public weal did not. These concepts carried through to the American concept of preemption. Under 
preemption, the settler was also required to bold the land by occupancy, then create “public good" and “public 
weal" before be could acquire tithe. 


Although Congress questioned the Kearny Code as evidenced by a Resolution sent to President Potk, the 
President rebuffed Congress and ° justified the general's actions as extending to these people those rights which 
were so cherished in the United States...” 


Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo----Protection of Existing Property Rights, Culture, and ( ustoms 


With the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which ended the Mexican-American War, in 
1848, the New Mexico Territory was Formally ceded to the American Government. The terms of the Treaty 
explicitly specified that any property right, culture and custom which hed been recognized by the Spanmh or 
Mexican governments before the lands were ceded to the United States would continue intact and be honored 
and protected by the United States. 


After the arrival of Kearny, the ceding of New Mexico to the United States and the establishment of 


Kearny's Code, the third dominant culture was introduced to New Mexico when an immigration, consisting 
largely of Scottish American merchants, miners, ranchers, skilled workers and freighters came to the Territory, 
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Hispenic-Americar imflucace is still e most distinguishing contributor to the culture and cusiom in New 
Mexico. 


Today, the Scot-Irish contribution to the culture of Catron County is largely that of the border estate 
between Scotland and England. 


The Dorder derived its cultural character from one decisive historical fact, For seven centuries, the Kings 
of Scotand and England could not agree who owned it... From the year 1040 w 1745, every English 
monarch but three suffered « Scottish invasion, or became an invader in bis turn... This incessant 
violence shaped the culture of the border region... 


To the first settlers, the American beck country was a dangcrous cavironment, just as their British 
borderiands had been. The borders were more at home than others in this anarchic environment, which 
was well suited to them family system, then warrior cthics, their farming and berding economy, bei 
attitudes toward land and wealth and their ideas of work and power. So well adapted was the border 
culture to this eavironment that other ethnic groups tended to copy it 


The Custom of Livestock Grazing in Catron County 


The Development of Equitable Estates for Grazing on Federal Lands (Adapted from the Catron County 
Comprehensive Land Use and Policy Plan, Pert [], Chapter 2, pp.2-5 to 2-14) 


Scot-Irish, Mexican, & Spanish Inflvence on Catron County's Land Use Practices 


There is no question that the culture of the Scot-lrish Mexican and Spanish people living in Catron 
County heave shaped the land use practices, customs and economy of the area. With regard to livestock grazing, 
these customs were also influenced by the local environment. As the local residents will attest the environment 
in Catron County for grazing livestock is harsh. The weather is bot, the rainfall is sparse and it is difficult to 
work the soi) to grow crops on anything but lands subject to irrigation. Because of these “sbnormal conditions" 
when compared to lands cast of the 30th meridian, 1 takes a great deal of land to sustain even a modest size 
herd of livestock. These environmental factors shaped the custom of livestock -grazing in Catron County. 


As stated shove, land acquisition under the governments of Micxico and Spain came from grants by the 
King of Spain or the Goverament of Mexico. However, because of environmental factors described above, that 
grant of land was normally not cnough to sustain a berd of livestock. Therefore, in addition to the use of his 
property, the Spanish or Mexican citizen also used the other unclaimed lands belonging to the government, in 
connection with his private property, to sustain bis berd, his way of life and to perpetuate community stability. 


In New Mexico, the development of livestock grazing under the American system paralicied, intertwined 
and emulated the Spanish and Mexican custom of using the unclaimed public domain Under the American 
system, although « settler could make # good living on 160 of 640 acres of homestead lands cast of the I" 
meridian, the same could not be said in Catron County. As the Spanish and Mexican citizens had discovered, 
the environment in New Mexico required more land for grazing than could be granted to the settler. As such. a 
parallel custom, learned from the Spanish and Mexican setilers, became the American custom Allowing 
livestock to graze on the unclaimed public domain became the norm 


*Piecher, Devid Meckett, Albion Seed Four British Folkways in America Oxford, 1989 
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Eacouragement of | ivestock Grazing to Assist in Populating the West 


Not only was the grazing of livestock of the unclaimed federal lands he custom im Catron County, the 
practice was cncouraged by the United States Presidents and by the Army who wished to quickly settle and 
occupy these lands for the United States. There were three major reasons that American ectticrs and pioneers 
were desperately needed to quickly settle the New Mexico territories: 


1. Concern that « Forcign power would take control of these lands by occupancy. 


2. The problem of securing the land from hostile Indien tribes. 


3. The protection of Ge public waveling across the continent. 
Concern That a Foreign Power Would Take Control or These Lands by Occupancy. 


Many American Presidents were afraid that, uniess the New Mexico territories were populated and settled by 
citizens loyal to the United States, a foreign power would take contro! of these lands by occupancy. Even 
though, the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo had ended the war with Mexico, the American Presidents wanted to be 
sure that these newly acquired lands would be populated with citizens loyal to the United Ststes. As President 


Polk explained in 1847. 


Mexico is too feeble « power to govern these Provinces, lying as they do at distance of more than 
1000 miles from ber capital, and if attempted to be retained by ber they would constitute but for « short 
time even nominally a part of ber dominions... 


The sagacity of powerful Evropean nations has long since directed thei atienton to the commercial 
importance of that Province, and there can be little doubt that the moment the United States shall 
relinquwsh their present occupation of it and their claim to it as indemnity an effort would be made by 
some foreign power to possess it, cithe: by conquest of purchase. If no foreign government should 
acquire it in cither of these modes, an independent revolutionary government would probably be 
established by the inhabitants and such foreigners as may remam in or remove to the Country as soon as 
it shall be known that the United States have sbandoned tt. Such s government would be too feebic 
long to maintain its separate existence, and would finally become annexed to or be a dependent colony 
of some more powerful state. .no foreign power shall without our consent be permitied to plant or 
establish any new colony or dominion on any part of the North American continent... 


The Provenances of New Mexico and the Californias are contiguous io the territories of tae United 
States, and if browgatl under the government of our laws their resource ---mineral, agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial--.would soon be developed 


Securing the Land From Hostile Indian Tribes 


In addition to the concern over the use of Foreign powers on American soil, the Congress and the 
Presidents also Faced the problem of securing the land from hostile Indian tribes. When President Zachary 
Taylor received the belm of the nation, be focused om occupying and controlling the southwest region because of 
ber great agricultural and mincral wealth, However, as be soon discovered, the Southwest was not casily 
controfied because of its numerous Indian tribes: 


President Millard Filimore also faced problems with the warring Indien tribes in the Southwest = in bas 


"Polk, James K, /V Messages and Papers of the Presiden, (847. New York, 1897, pp 539.540 


thard address to the Nabon. be stated 


Every effort showld-be made to protect ow fronticr and that of the sdjoining Mexican States from thr 
incersions of the Indien wibes, of shout 11,000 men of which the Army is composed, acarly 8,000 are 
employed im the écfense of the newly acquired territory (including Texas) and of the emigrants 
proceeding thereto. | am gratified to say that these efforts have been usually successful. With the 
exception of some partial outbreaks im California and Oregon and occasiona! écpredation on a portion of 
the Rio Grande, owing, it is believed, to the disturbed state of that border region, the inroads of the 
Indians have been effectually restramed’ 


Fillmore also continually reminded Congress that the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidaigo also required the 
United States to protect the Mexican Frontier. Although Fillmore was sbie to convince Congress to appropriate 
larger regimes of the cavalry to the Southwest, be also recognized that the bes! protection ageinst hostile Indians 
was lo mctease permanent scttiemenis 


Protection of the Public Traveling Across the ( ontinent 


The government wanted to colonize the West as quickly as possible far the protection of the public 
treveling ecross the continent. As stated by President Polk: 


For the protection of emigrants while on their way to Oregon against the attacks of the Indian tribes 
occupying the country through which they pass, i recommend that suitable number of stockades and 
blockhouse forts be erected slong the usual route between our frontier setticments on the Missouri and 
the Rocky Mountains, and that en adequate force of mounted riflemen be raised to guard and protect 
them on their journey...” 


Protection of the Customs, Cultures & Property Right of Those Already Living in the New Mexico 
Territories 


After recognizing the difficulties of life in the southwest and the importance of keeping those lands for 
the United States, the Congress and presidents would face the problem of determining (1) how the land would be 
secured for those already living in the Southwest »nd (2) how the land would be transferred tw those moving to 
the Southwest. With regard to those already occupying the land, the answer to the question would be contained 
in “local lew" and on international treaty. 


As states above, Kearny's Code and the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo guaranteed the protection of the 
customs, cultures and property rights of those already living in the New Mexico territories. Because many of 
these settlers hed already acquired property tithes and additional property use rights from the Spanish of Mexican 
goveraments or by occupancy and the promotion of the public good and the public weal, those rig ‘ be 
protected and honored by the United States government under the weaty and Kearny's Code. Such py... ton 
also extended tw those land use rights which were not codified by legal tithe because of the promise to protect 
local custom. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and Kearny's Code even extended the protection of property 
and land use right: as those uses passed from buyer to seller and from gencration to generation 


With regard to the peaple who were induced by the American government to go to the Southwest to 


"Fillmore, Millard, V Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1852. New York, 1879, p. 174 


"Fillmore, Millard, V Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1850. New York, 1879, p. #7 


Polk, 1845, cupra, pp. 396-997 
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make Oca fortenc, Congress and he Presidents promacd “libera! grants’ of the land As promised by Preasdcnt 
Poik: 


| recommend Gat the surveyor-gencral's offices be sutborized to be establmbed im New Mexico and 
California, and provision made for surveying and bringing the public lands into market et the carlicst 
practicable penod in disposing of these lands, recommend thet the ngbi of preempbon be secured and 
liberal grants be made to the carly emigrants wbo have scttied of may settle upon them [Emphasis 
added). 


In» separate address. President Polk stated. 


That « will ultimately be wise and proper to protect and make libers! grants of land to the patriotic 
proncern: who amidst privavons and dangers iced the way through sevage tribes inbsbiting the vast 
wilderness imtervening between our frontier sctticments and Oregon and who cultivate and are ever 
ready to defend the soil, | and fully satisfied. To dowtt whether they will obtain such grant as soon as 
the convention between the United States and Great Britain shall have ceased to exist would be to doubt 


the justice of Congress.” 
Along that same linc, President Zachary Taylor told Congress in 1849: 


[ | recommend] |1}bat commissions be organized by Congress to cxamine and decide upon the 
validity of the present subsisting land tities m California and New Mexico, and that provision 
be made for the establishment of offices of surveyor-general in New Mexico, California, and 

Oregon and for the surveying and bringing imto market public lands m those territories, Those 
lands, remote in position and difficull to access, ought to be disposed of on terms liberal to all 
but expecially to the carly immigrants.’ 


President Fillmore also urged that Congress move swiftly to establish # commission to examine the 
validity of all the lands claims in New Mexico and California, since he viewed the uncertainty of those claims as 
retarding the settlement of the country. In his annual address in 1831, be again stressed the need tw encourage 
setdement of the Territories 


The agricuttural lands [of the newly acquired Territones should, however, be surveyed end brought imto 
the market with as little delay as possible, that the tithes may become settled and the mbsbitants 
sumuleted to make permanent improvements and enter ordinary purseits of life 


Franklin Pierce followed President Fillmore to the White House. He also believed that agriculture 
development im the west and southwest was of the utmost importance He urged that the lands be swiftly and 
mexpensively sold to those settlers who would develop the lands for agnculture purposes * 


President Ulysser Grant continued to encourage the movement wesi with promises of the ecquisition of 


hug 

Fina 

*““Teylor, Zackary, ¥ Mexsages ond Papers of the Presidents. 1849. New York, 1897, p. 20 
"Fillmore, Millard, 7 Mexsages and Papers of the Presidents: (851. New York, 1897, p. 127 


"Pierce, Pranklin, 17 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1853. New York, 1897, p. 2749 
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property: 


The opmoce that the pubix lands should be regarded chicfly as 2 source of revenue m Bo bonger 
mamtamwed The reps setitiement and successful cultvetion of them are now justly comudered of more 
importance to our well-being han is the fund which the sake of them would produce. The remarkabic 
growth and pro ~erity of ow mew States and Territones aficsi to the wisdom of the iegisletion which 
invites the settler to secure s permancal bome on terms within reach of all. The Pioneer who incurs the 
dangers and privatons of a frontier life, and thus ards im laying the foundation of acw commonwealths. 
renders « signal service to bis county and is entitied © its special fevor and protection. These lews 
secure that object and largely promote the general welfare. They should therefore be cherished os 0 
permancat feature of our land system “* 


While honest settlers and pronecrs hasiencd west turning barren wasicland imto productive farms and 
ranches, other not so bones! and productive citizens also ventured west to atiempt to make a fast fortune. Such 
stories of the graft and corruption of land speculators who would move into an arca to déepicte the timber and 
other resources then move on without purchasing of repienmhing the land so thal | would be suitable for use by 
permancat settlers caused Congress, in 1891, to alter it policies ia an atiempt to ensure that the honest settler 
would continue to build he American west. First, Congress permancatly repealed the preemption acts and 
second, Congress added en amendment to the appropriations bill allowing the president to set aside “national 
Forest lands" of forest reserves. 


Protection of the Rights of Livestock Operators (ising the Forest Reserves 


Even after the creation of the forest reserve system, the importance of the use of the unclaimed federal lands 
for livestock grazing was recognized and protected As sisted in the official annual report of the Secretary of 
the interior in 1891, “One striking difficulty in establishing the reservations [forest reserves] themselves may be 
fownd im the fact that much of that land that should be reserved is as yet unsurveyed, other parts are subject to 

prior rights, or are expected to be included in railroad grants." 


Although the creation of the forest reserves or national forests hed a very rocky start, livestock grazing 
was always part of the use of those lands. In fact, the Department of the Interior immediately began to edopt 
policies to protect the rights of livestock operators using the forest reserves. Those policies: 


1. Encouraged the rancher to develop improvements to enhance the productivity of the Forest reserves. 


2 Allowed tithe to remain with the Forest Service so that those lands suitable for private settiement would only 
be taken if such settlement did not mterfere with the livestock owners grazing rights. 


3. Allowed the states to collect taxes from the use of the federal lands to be used for the development of water 
resources, 


4 Encouraged cooperative proyects between the Department of the Interior and the individual livestock 
producer to better the land for livestock grazing“ 


The Secretary of the Interior also established ruics and regulations to implement the will of Congress im 


“Grant, Ulysses, (7 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, (85) New York, 1897. pp 110-111 
'" Department of Agriculture Annual Report to Congress 189). Washington Government Printing Office. p 226 
"Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1891 Washington, Government Printing Office, | #92 


creating tbe forest reserves and to protect the pnor ngbt of those withm the borders of the reserves The first 


reguletums aliowing the comtimecd ase of the fores! reserves acknowledged the Spanmh custom of sliowing local 
ranchers t© heve first priority for use of the public lands. As described by the Secretary of the Interior im 1902 


Applicants for the grazing ornilege are given preference im the following order 
(2) Persoms residing within the reserve 
(>) Persoms owning ranches within the reserve. bet mot reading thereon, 
(c) Persoms Irving in the vicinity of the reserve owning what may be called newghboring stock 
(4) Persoms Irving st ¢ dmtance from the reserve who have some equitable claum to use the reserve 


Class (6) under paragraph 16 should not be construcd so as to allow large stock owner to obum 


the prefereace here given, by simply buying of obtaining small ranches inadequate for thei 
business. This will not be tolerated.” 


Although these regulstions mitiated @ good start in the recognition of the prior rights on the Federal 
lands, further poogress in the recognition of these rights was made during the 1905 Denver meeting between the 
Forest Service and stockmen. Doring this meeting, the following report was made: 


The main pot of agreement. worked owt by the department and stock organizations, emphasized thet 
those already grazing in the forest ranges would be protected in their priority of use [Law of Occupancy 
and Prion Appropriations Doctrine that reductions m the number of grazed stock would be imposed only 
after fair notice, that small owners would have preference over large. thet only im rere circumstances 
would the department seek total exclusion of stock from the forest, and thet the policy of use would be 
maintained wherever it was Consistent with intelligent forest management Finally some sticmpt would 
be made to give stockmen «@ voice im making (he rules end reguletions for the management of stock on 
local ranges through the establishment of forest advisory boards ~ 


In 1906, the shove agreement was codified into regulstion by the Forest Service “The Use Book.” Those 
regulevons permancatly allocated grazing on the federal iands im the following manncr 


Applicants for grazing permits: will be given preference in the following order 


(2) Small nearby owners. 
Persons living im or close to the reserve whose stock beve regularly grazed upon the reserve range and 
who are dependent upon its use. 


(>) All other regular occupants of the reserve range. 
After class. (2) applicants have been provided for, the larger acarby owners will be considered but limited 
to # number which will not exclude regula: occupeat whose stock belong of are wintered of @ greater 
é@mtence from the reserve 


(c) Owners of tensient stock. 


"Fores Reserve Manuel Washington Government Printing Office | 902 


"Hage. Wayne. Storm Over Rangeiands Bellevue Pree Enterprise Press, 1989. p 161, Albert Potter, “Cooperstion 
im Renge Management.” American National ( attleman ) Association Proceedings, \6 (19) ) 55 
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Thee owners. of stock whoct belong ef 8 considerable distance from the reserve and have aot regulerty 
Gocepred the reserve rmenge 


Priority m the occupancy and use of the range and the ownership of mmproved farming land im oF ncar the 
reserves will be conssdered. aad the preference wil! be given to those who have comtavously used the 


range for the longes! penod 


It was by the system end the recognition of the long-standing use of the federal lends thal cresied the 
permit and preference right sysiem used by the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management today 


Equitable Estates for Livestock Grazing on "Federal Lands 


After considering the Spanish and Mexican cusioms and culture as protected by Kearny's Law and the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. the prommcs made to the settlers and proneers «| ¢ American presidents and 
Congress and the efforts made to protect and continuc livestock grazing cven after the creation of the Forest 
reserves. the quesbon to be answered by thes comprebensive plan = whether those events heave lege) significance 
todey. The anewer to thet question & YES. 


it follows, if « person follows the lew, be bas the benefit of the law. The settlers in the New Mexico 
territories im obeying the local laws and customs, relying on the promises of the US. presidents and obcying the 
rules and regulaboms required after the creation of the Forest reserves have carned an cquriable estate for 
Investoch grazing on public and Feeders! lands 


An equitable cotate is 2 “right of interest in lend, which not heving the propertics of « legal cotete, but 
merely being « right of which courts of equity will make notice, requires the eid of such court to make it 
evellable, These estates consist of uses, trusts and powen."” In cases of “conflict” between an equitabic 
right end « legal ie, he courts will cither suspend the enforcement of the legal tide, “or decree that it [the legal 
tide| shall be considered as beid im trust for the benefit of the onc heving the equitatic tide. If equities are made 
owt, the court will always require them to be satisfied before the legal tite will be enforced “” [Emphasis added) 
Actions to protect imcorpores! right are also within the jurmdicton of the equity court” Equitable estate. 
sccording to Noah Webster's 1828 American Dictionary of the English Language, is *.. The estate or interest of 
one who bas « beneficiel right in property, the lege! ownership of which is vested in another...” 


There are numerous reasons thet the equitatic estate in the federal lands crested by Catron County + 
custom and culture, recogniaed by the presidents and Congress and orginally protected and recognizably the US 
Forest Service end Burees of Land Management should remem in ful! force and effect today 


1. Livestock grazing on the unclaimed of federal lands is protected ender Kearny's Code and the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo As described shove, it was by Spenmb and Mexican custom thet s person graving the 
waclaimed lands carned an equitebic estate in thet land §=The extent of size of the equitable estate was 
éctermined by the amount of water owned by the sctiler “A territorial statute of 15 February 1887 lomited the 
cattle on « given range t the sumber which could be watered.” 


*\Bonvier’s Law Dictionary, p. 590, (1* Bd. 1868) 
**27 am Jar Equity § 64 (1966) 
* ead 


**Clark, ire GO, Waser in New Mexico, Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1987, p 147 (WM 
Territorial Laws of 1089, Ch 61, pp 126-27) 
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2 The orgmal Forest Service regulevons sanchonmg livestock grazing cn the federal lands recognized and 
protected the grazers mgbt to use the federal lands As stated shove. anmiy those [rvestoct operation who could 
prove « prior use of the unclemmed lands, who had adeqrete water mghts of “commensersic property” and who 
lived im or acer the feeders! lands could scqume 0 grazing permit. The-fect thet those grazing permits were 
orgmally taxed as privete property further illustrates the Forest Service orginal micat of protecting irvestoct 
grazing on the forest reserves 


3. Bowen todey, Ge Forest Service and the US. Army recognize he monctary veluc of « grazing permit. This is 
evidenced with the purchase of the Gienn Allotment by the New Mexico Department of Game & Fish and the 
condemnabos proceedings by the US Army when i ecquired the gr ang nights and the non-federa! lands within 
the McGregor Range im southern New Mexico. The value placed on the Gienn Allotment wes determined by the 
Forest Service. This documentation can be referenced in the Gienn Allotment file, Gila National Forest. The 
McGregor Range history is documented in 2 1977 report from the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 


Agcvitere ~ 


4 The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) also recognizes « grazing permit on federal lands as « property right. In 
ShufDicberec: vy. internal Revenue Service 24 TC 980 (1955), the Court held: 


That the grazing of livestock on natponal forests is to be regarded as a substantial, weil-cstabinbed and 
indefinttely continumg pent of the national forests program, » not, according to our reading of the 
grazing regulations and the Forest Service Manual, open to question... It seems to us sbundantly clear 
that the statute and regulations contemplate thet once the right to « fai end just allotment of grazing 
land has been ecquired under the established procedures. that rgbt, sutyect to some adjustment if i 
should become necessary for the protection of the range oF for a more equitable dwstribution among 
preference bolders, 1s to be regarded as an indefinitely coutinuing right, [emphasis added) 


As determined by the IRS. that “indefinitely continuing night” is taxed wpon the death of the owner for the fair 
market value of the permit. Thet valuc is based on the “enimal unit” sumbers of carrying capecity of the permit 
which is usually one third (1/3) of the value of the deeded lands ™ 


Equitatic estates on federa! lands are taxed by some of the western states In California, grazing permits were 
recognized as equitable property nights in 1850. and are now taxed accordingly 


Summary -l ederal Land (Grazing Permits are an Equitable Estate. 


Therefore based on the customs and cultures of the people. the promises of the presidents the bistance! 
agreements meade with the United States Forest Service, and the value of grazing permits as recognized by the 
Forest Service itself, the Internal Revenue Service and by some states, Catron County hereby recognizes thet 
those federal land grazing permits scquired ender proper suthority to be an “equitable estate” “As such, these 
property ngbt shell heve the Full protection of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendment to the US Constitubon 


**“McOregor Range History”, Smdy of Fees from Grazing Livestock on Federal Lands, A Report trom the 
secretary of the Interior and The Secretary of Agriculture, Appendia C, Part We), October 2), 1977 


"IRS letter of July 31, 1990 to Dick Manning, rancher, IRS letter of August 25, 1988 to R.B Tippeooanic, US 
Forest Service, IRS lemer of September 30, 198) to Robert Hediey 
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CHAVES COUNTY 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


A GRIEF HISTORY OF THE CUSTOM AND CULTURE OF 
CHAVES COUNTY, NEW MEXICO 


by Eivis E. Fleming, BS.. M. Ed. MA 
Professor of History, Eastern New Merico | miversity - Roswell 


With @e vest majority of the land in Chaves County not sutyect to irrigation for growing cultivated crops. it was 
perhaps incvitebic thet grazing would be the dominant agriculture! activity im the rca Tbe grazing of beef cattic 
provided the orginal cconam« bese for the cownty ar 1 continues to consti*uie # major porton of the present-day 


ecomomy 


The grazing business in the Pecos Valicy started m the mid-1860's, when James Paterson and few others 
worked cattle im the area. Also, Hispanic sheepberders lived slong the Rio Berrendo The documented history. 
however, starts with the blazing of the Goodnight-Loving Trail in 1966 by Charles Goodnight and Oliver Loving. 
Al the invitetios of beef contractors, thcy brought Texas longborns to sell to the Federal Government for Nevajo 
end Mescalero Apeche Indians st the Bosque Redondo Reservation and for soldiers at Fort Sumac: who guarded 
the reservebon 


Wid leter cattle drives, the Goodnight-Loving Trail was extended northward until « reached Denver and even 
Caeyenne. Goodnight found martes for bs cattle not only st indian reservetons end Army post, but also at 
mining camps and wherever catiiemen wanted to stock the ranges and start reaming cattic Loving died rather 


carly m the opersticn 


In 1867, John S. Chisum, already « big operator in Texas, brought im bis first berd. He and Goodnight entered 
into s partnership, which lasted from 1868 until 1871. Chicem's crews would round up the cottle in Texas and 
Grive them to Bosque Grande on the Pecos, shout 35 my { owesent Roswell, where Goodnight 's crews 
would take over and deliver the berds © market, The a bon split the profit. 


When Joba Chisum brought herds through present Chaves County be packed ovt al! of the bes! beifers and kept 
them to stock the range for shout 150 miles from Fort Semacr sowth to the Texas line. He became s permanent 
resident of New Mexico m 1872, with bis headquarters st Bosque Grande. in 1875, be moved to the bead of the 
South Spring River s few miles southeast of Roswell, where be established the South Spring River Ranch By 
thet time be was beginning to upgrede the quality of bis catte by mmporting regmicred Durbem bulls Fatomates 
of bis herds im the mid 1870's are as high as 80,000 bead, which made Chisum the largest cattle producer im the 
United States #1 the tame 


Chisum troll berds ieft he Pecos Valicy year sround, mostly for Indien reservations in Arizona Territory After 
the refiroed reached Las Vegas, N.M., in 1879, cattle could be trailed there for shipping. |i wes not until 1894 
thet the railroad wes built to Roswell and then ft came from the sowth the wrong direction for efficent 

marketing of cattic That problem was finally resolved when the railroad was extended to Amarillo in 1#99 and 


connected with mayor lines 


In the carly 1880's, ).P. white cxtablinbed te LFD Ranch #t Bosque Grande and served as manager end partner 
with bis wncte, Texas cattle beron George W Littefield Soon many other cattle ranches were started in the 
aren Major cattle operstions included the Cass Land and Cattle Co. which established « ranch in 1884 that 
came to be known efter 1879 as the Bar V; it was loceted ip the Coder Canyon areca, some @ miles northeast of 
Roswell. On the Penasco, © out 75 miles southwest of Roewell, the Champion Cattle Co., initiated the CA Bar 
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Reach @ 1885. The Diemond A React on Ge Rio Hondo west of Roswell was an carly rench. Capt. J. C. Lee 
started the LEA Reach northwest of Roswell in the 1880's; be brought Ge first cheep w Ge orca in 1877. 


Mauct of the carly sheep reming im Cheves County was corned on by itinerant sbecpmen who caused conflict 
with cette ranchers m the 1 88)'s by grazing Ghee sherp on the public Gomam and weicrig them of privete 
sources. Ase result of overgrazing, « lew wes passed thet required the Docks t© move of icast six miles per 
Gay This beiped some. but there were uncooperstive sheepmen the! would graze oul three miles on ome side of 
& stream, cross over and grare owt three miles om the ofber side — thus obeying Ge letter of he lew. Ase 
stebdired business, sheep resing mm the Cheves County erce traces from 1880 when 1M. Miller bought his first 
flock and established 2 reach Sheep ranchers began to improve the quality of the stock by bringimg m fine 
breeding stock from the castern US 


Ranches reming cattic, sherp, or both soon proliferated until tcy were too aumerows to menbon One opereton 
that should be echnowledged, however, was Sleughter's Hereford Home on the castern outskirts of Roswell. Col. 
C.C Slaughter, one of the largest of the Texas cattiemen, estabinbed a breeding operation around the turn of the 
century. Some of the most famous Hereford bulls im the world were located there, and they sttracted catiic 
producers and livestock writers from far and acar. 


in the carly years of the cattle grazing industry in Cheves County, the sccepted practice was “open-range 
ranching” without fences. Each ranch owned of leased its own land, but cattle were allowed to range far over 
the public lands in the Pecos Valley Cooperative roundups, typical of the West, were conducted « couple of 
times cack year so the individual ranches could process of sell their stock. The first drift fences in the arce were 
built m the carly 1890's, but when government inspectors discovered that the fences were on federal land. they 
ordered them removal. Some fences could still be found, however, under the pretext of fencing public roads. 


The livestock industry in Cheves County grew slong with the populetion and economy. Like other grazing areas, 
it was effected by the blizzard of 1887, the Panic of 1893, the two world wars, the Great Depression, and other 
developments outeide the area in eddition to cattle and sheep. mohen producing Angors gosts were brought im 
by some ranchers. An important national event thet bad # jot of local consequences was the passage of the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 This lew required ranchers to identify their boundaries and to erect drift fences, so 
there was much fence-building over the next twenty years. With fen cs, ranchers soon realized they would heave 
to Grill wells to provide water for their animals, the Teylor Act therefore resulted in s boom in water-well 
éritling «= The fenced ranches not only made it possible to improve the quality and bealth of the livestock. but 
there wes @ similar improvement m the wildiiic end im the range itecif 


Im the long run, grazing in the county prospered For example, during the World War [I era, the wool 
warehouses im Roswell shipped three to five million pownds of wool per year, State totals showed that the value 
of sheep and mohew exceeded the value of cattle Chaves County became the leading county in New Mexico in 
sheep end wool production and one of the top counties for mohew and beef cattle production Some of the 
world 5 best eward-winning wool and mohew are produced in Chaves County The advent of plastx pope m the 
1960's made it possible for ranchers to provide water sources for their livestock shout every mic, making it 
wnnecessary for the cattle and sheep to walk long distances to find water Beef cattle grazing wes complemented 
in the carly 1900's by « few stock forms, im the 1960's and 1970's by sewers! feediom, and in the 1980's and 
1990's by sumerous daines 


The production of sheep. wool, mohei. ond grass fed beef comtimur es mainstays of the economy of Chaves 
County, demonstreting thet grazing — the origina! bese for the development of the arcs is still a major factor 
todey im the economy end culture of the county The array of businesses in Roswell and the arce that cater to 
reacher ® some indication of the importance of ranching Hrvestoct trectong firms. vetermanans ranch supply 
stores, wool/mohe warrbouscs. sales rings ck Sheep and cattle producers organizations are elec quite active 
in the Pecos Valicy 
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Continued demand for the products of the range ensures that grazing will continue to be the principal, most 
efficient use of the semi-arid lands of Chaves County. Ranch hands in the 1990's may ride the range in pickup 
trucks or all-terrain vehicles (ATV) addition to or instead of horses; ranchers may market their livestock via 
video-tapes over satellite television channels and other innovative techniques; bul the basic functions of livestock 


production todsy remain substantially the same as they have been for many decades. 
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CURRY COUNTY 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


Cerry County 


Curry County was carved from Roosevelt and Quay Counties in 1909. The forty by forty five mile stretch of 
land is a vasi expanse of land that has become an agricultural oasis duc to its underground water supply. 


Cowmen became the first permanent sctilers im present Curry County during the 1880's. The first influx of 
homesieaders started between 190! and 1903 with the construction of the Belen cut-off by the Santa Fe Railroad 
in Curry County. The 250 mile-long rail line connect the Pecos Valicy with the Northeast and ensbied beavy 
freight trains to avoid the stecp mountain grades of northern New Mexico. The railroed located its division pomt 
at Riley Switch, nine miles west of Texico. The Sante Fe Railroed hed considered several other sites for the 
division point: Texico, the first town in present Curry County, Melrose, founded in 1906; Blacktower, also 
founded in 1916. Comstrection began on « roundhouse im Melrose but was terminated when a new Chicf 
Eagineer for the railroad decided that the ncw townsite of Clovis hed beticr water and more reasonably priced 
lend. 


During the last territorial legislature assembly in 1909, Howse Bill No. 5 was presented. It proposed the creation 
of Curry County. Charles Scheurich, a resident of Clovis and « supporter of creating « separate county, went to 
Santa Fe to garner support for the creation of s new county. Through acgotiations with senators from Roosevelt 
and Quay counties the boundaries of the new count; were developed. The senator from Roosevelt County did 
not went to give up all the Senta Fe Railroad taxes on land through his county so be asked for shout an cightecs 
mile stretch on the west. Hence, Roosevelt County sow has « narrow panhandic in its Northwestern corner in 
which the Santa Fe Railroad passes. On the north, the senator had several communitics which hed always given 
him political support and be didn't want to give up those communities to s new county. That is the reason that 
the northern boundary is shaped like « stairstep. The creation of « new county received sepport from the 
Governor when Scheerich assured the Governor that the county would be named for him, Curry. 


Curry County grew sicadily from 1909 to 1949 as poopie continued to move to the areca duc to the railroad as 
well as the farming opportunities in the areca. The second period of growth for the county began in carly 1950s 
with the introduction of deep well irrigation end the reactivation of « World War I! airfieid located west of 
Clovis. Cannon Air Force Base was reactivated in 1951 due to the Korean conflict and became part of the Air 
Force's Tactical Air Command. Cannon has become an important part of the economic growth of Curry County. 
It contributes more than $50,000,000 annually to the local economy and one third the population of Curry 
County is comprised of militery personne! and dependents. 


The cattle industry, the county's first industry, continues to be an important source of revenue and 395,000 acres 
of rangeland and wheat pasture are stil! used for cate. Agriculture contributes over $30,000,000 to the county's 
economy and has undergone massive changes since the 1950's. The milroad also continues to be a viable part of 
the economy with epproximstely 775 employees and contributes approximately $12,000,000 annually to the 
economy. The economy of Curry County continues to be stable and diversified. 


The History of Curry County continues to play an important rote in the economy. Those industries that were the 
cause of the creation of the county have endured. 


The future economic development of the community will continue to depend upon agriculture, ranching and the 
development of ncw industry. Key to bringing in new industry will be the Clovis Community college. 
Learning institutions bring « vast arrey of opportunities to any community. The future of Curry County rests on 
the future generation that find challenge and opportenity in Curry County 
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EDDY COUNTY 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


EDDY COUNTY 
CUSTOM & CULTURE 


Bédy County is located near the sowtheast coracr of the state boarding Texas on te south, The Pecos River 
crosses the county frown North to South and enters Texas at the lowest clevetion m New Mexico, south of 
Cartsbed. The River has been dammed at several points in the county forming various reservoirs and lakes 
Irrigation land (75,000 acres) in the Pecos Valley produces hay, cotton, chili and pecans but most of the county 
is semiarid brush and gressiand suitable for cattle and sheep ranching Mining of potest, of and gas provides s 
significant source of income in the county. 


Carisbed is the most populous community and the county scat. The second largest city is Artesia. The Village 
of Loving is located in south Eddy County, to the southeast of Carisbed and is « farming, ranching, and 
residential community. The Village of Hope is located in north Eddy County to the west cf Artesia and is an 


agriculture! community. 


Four historic trails follow the Pecos River through Eddy County. The carlicst of those is one blazed by the 
Speniards m 1536. Apache indians lived im the region at that timc, and they found abundant game im the 
mountains end on the plains and many kinds of fish m the rivers. The Guadalupe mowntains were where many 
of the Apache Indians were located at that time 


The Guadalupe Mountains are the southernmost extension of the Rocky Mountain range Today, with « few 
exceptions, the entire arca is part of the Guadalupe District of the Lincoln Netional Forest. There are many 
families engaged in the ranching industry in the southern Gusdalupe Mountains 


In 1866 cattlemen found a virgin grassiand lying westward between the Pecos and the highlands The ‘argest 
members of settlers arrived in the 1880's and 1890's. The county was orgenized in 1889 from « pert of Lincoln 
County. Carished was made the county scat in 1890. 


In 1887 two brothers, by the name of Eddy, who bed « ranch in the ares of today's Carisbed had found both 
funding end s place take « small ditch from the deeply cut Pecos. They end their ever increasing circle of 
partacn soon cxtended both their plans and thei dreams until they were eticmpting to bring ditch water to two 
hundred thousand acres along » hundred mile stretch of the river lying sovth from Roswell It was the largest 
irrigation project that hed ever been afiempted in the United State |i relied on several dams and canal systems 
that were designed and created by the Wests corps of milroad engineers since irrigation caginecring did not exist 
yet 


In the late 1890's, after years of ups and downs with irrigated farming, reaching, again became for twenty years, 
the major economic support for the Pecos Valley, and the local economy swung with the frequent ups and downs 
of cattle and sheep prices. By this time, however, the successful drilling of stock wells had added the plains to 
the cast os an additions! large ranching arca 


By 1903 guano wes being taken from onc tunnel of Bat Cave, today's Carisbed Caverm. The claim would later 
be made thai one hundred thousend toms were removed there Most of the material was shipped to Arizona and 
California for wae in the citrus groves. One of the guano miners was the Jim White who is credited wit 
exploration of the scenic areas of the Bat Cave. In 1923, when the federal government declared the cave « 
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asbonal moeument, ft was s major coup for Carished ead Eddy Ccunty that the officaa! name was shifted from 
Bat Cave to Carisbed Cave and letter to Carisbed Caveras. Tourism began to emerge os an additions! mainstay 
im he local ecomomy. 


There is an cighty year history im the county of development of mincral resources. O8 was first discovered im 
today's Eddy County in 1913. Across the decades, the of] and natural ges extraction industries shified through 
cyctes of greatest and lesser expansion, heving grown to be s more and more important pert of the ccomomy. 
In 1925 a growp that was exploring for of) discovered, imsicad the county's major potash écposits thirty miles 
cast of Carished. Potash bas been « major source of funds for this county ever since. The more recent sulfur 
development south of Eddy County in Texas bas also brought cconoma benefit to thes arca. 


Carisbed got its first major taste at the federal feed trough during World War |] when an army sitbesc and 
bombaerdiers school were located on the southern outskirts of town. In the 1950's Ge federal government 
returned to the areca to sink Project Gnome imto the vast salt beds thai underlie this part Gf the Permian Basin. 
The first major project in America’s pursuit of peacetime uses for stomic energy, the 1961 detonation produced 
ruptured chamber that ieft all of the planned cxpcrimecats undone. 


By the 1970's the federal government was again scarching for « decp salt bed. Carisbed launched s major effort 
to attract the Waste Isolation Pilot Project (WIPP) program « national radioactive waste depository, at shout the 
same time county, state and federal officials were in Washington atiempting to get federal constrection of 
Branticy Dem on the Pecos River between Carished and Arirsia. Both efforts were successful. Carisbed also 
boasts being the bome of a state zoolagical and botanical garden, the Living Desert Stace Park. The recent 
discovery of the buge Lechuguilla Cave system immediately adjacent to Carisbed Caverns is said to be even 
more spectacular then Carisbed Caverns. So far, Lechuguilla Cave does not appear capable of development for 


public access. 


Like Carlsbad, Artesia's history is rich in discovery. With the compiction of the Pecos Valicy Railroad in 1894, 
Artesia's first given name was Miller's Siding. The community had yet another name change when promoter 
Baldwin Stegman settied in Miller's Siding and married the famous catticman John Chisum's niece Sallie Roberts. 
Together they established « post office, naming the town Sicgman 


In 1903, the town adopted s new name, Artesia for it's Aricsian wells. That same year, the Artesia Townsite 
company jomed with the Artesia Improvement Company to drill the first Artesian well in the community By 
November, a well 830 feet deep with « six inch casing was completed three miles outside of town making it the 
world’s longest Artesian well at thet time. The age of the big water well bed come and cach week sew 2 new 
wel) cespassing the last. From 1905 to 1907, the ample water for irrigation brought over 1,200 people to area 
fornn 


1923-0 record year for Artesia when two men from Robinson, Illinois bearing of the of] traces im the Artesian 
wells, brought « sicam powered cable tool rig to drill for oil. After several dry holes, the oilmen were ready to 
peck up their drilling rig when Martin Yates I! acquired state leases cast of the Pecos River. Yates talked the two 
into drilling one more well which was more promising. The next well was gas, while not marketable then, 


supplied energy for equipment on future wells. By April of 1924. the company brought in well Iinots No 3 
which wes the first producing well in New Mexico end the third in the oil-rich Permian Basin. 


The next four decades were a period of steady growth for Artesia Its agriculture production flourished with the 
ample water supply and great soil conditions. Oil and gas production and processing belped to meet the aceds of 
en enemy -bungry world 


Artesia lies within the bear of the Pecos basin with 45,000 of the counties 75000 total acres of irrigated lands. 


Nevajo Refining 1s one of the largest independent refinery's m the United States Because of the discovery of 
gas in 1923, Artesia is also the headquarters for Yates Petroleum Corporation, also one of the largest independent 
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ofl and ges companies in New Mexico and the United Sutes. The Federal Law Enforcement Treming Center « 
8 large wating center for sil branches of lew enforcement from sll over the Unned States. 


Artesia Alfalfa Growers Association is the largest agnculture cooperative in New Mexico. Danes and chile 
processing plants are also importan! ccopamx components of Aricsia and Eddy County. 

Eddy County was built by people with dreams, courage and vision. The same still bolds true taday. Eady 
County is rich in bistory, natural resources and it's people, Agriculture, ranching and farming, founded Eddy 


County. Today those industries are still the anchor of the County slong with the many other invalusbic neturel 
resources, and ever cxpanding industries 
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GRANT COUNTY 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


GRANT COUNTY 
CULTURAL AND HISTORICAL PREFACE 


Grant County was created by the New Mexico Territorial legisleturc, January 30, 1868. The territory was taken 
from the wesiers portion of Doms Ans County and was formerly pert of @e Republic of Mexico. The culture of 
Grant County bas been infleenced by both Mexico and the United States as reflected by the two languages that 

are widely spoken throughout the County-Spenish and English - and by cultures of the Native American peopics 
who populated the arca prior to Exropean sctiiement. 


The area of New Mexico that became Grant County was bome to ancient people for thowsands of years before 
historical records were kept. The Magolion Culture which occupied the Mimbres Valicy perhaps as carly as 300 
B.C was te forervancr of the Mimbres Culture which flourished in the arca for hundreds of years arownd 1000 
AD. 


By the time Spanish explorers from Mexico reached the area in the 17th century, it was Ge homeland of 
nomedx Apeche tribes The fiercely independent Apecte resisted settlement and fought to defend then 
homeland, first from the Spanish. and then the Mexicans. and later the Americans Because of their familarity 
with thew nature! cavironment and sdapwbility to use European weapons, the Apache slowed o stopped Mexican 
and American cxpension until the late 1800's im the areca that would later become Grant County Although « 
settiement was established ot Sante Rita in 1800, and Fort Bayard, Fort West, and Fort Mobane were built to 
protect the miners and pioneers from ettach. fhe Apache remained « threat, even aficr permanent sctiements were 
established st Pinas Altos, on the Mimbres ot San Lorenzo, and in 1870 at La Cienegs de San Vicente, which 
later became Silver City. 


In 1879, Victorio, Chief of the Chibinne Apache, accompanied by his sister, Lozen, who the Apache believed to 
heve the power to éetermine the precise location of the encmy, began a series of violent and successful raids that 
reportedly led to the death of 300 Mexican and American setticrs with a 150 mile radius of Silver City. 


In 1883, Judge McComas, « Grant County Commissioner, and bis wife fell victim to the Apaches, while their 
young son Charlie was shducted. The massacre of the Marques family - father, mother, and three children - and 
further raids throughout the County, prompted the Grant County Commission to offer $250 reward for cach 
Apeche scalp in 1886. A $500 bounty was offered for the scalp of Geronimo. 


While the Apaches and the newcomer were often merciless toward cach other, they sometimes spared the lives 
of children who were taken captive. Thirteen-year old Jimmy (Santiago) McKin was sbducted from bis home on 
the Mimbres by Geronimo and beld seven months before being released to his father Child sbduction was act 
limited to the Apache. Mangas, the only son of the great Apache chief, Mangas Coloradas, was sbducted by 
Anglos during the fight in which John Bullard was killed After four years of living with verious Anglo families 
in Grant County, the young chief was returned to the Apache where be became, like Geronimo, one of the 
strongest Apeche icaders, completely dedicated to his peopic 

Indians were far from the only danger the carly settlers faced Life was hazardous, mining accidents and murder 
were common Pine Cienega and the area around Mule Creek were home to @ notorious head of cattie rustien. 


- The Upper Mimbres was the beadquarters for a bend of Mexican cattle rustier who reportedly robbed the 
Georgetown stage of s thowsand dollars in cash. - The leader of the band, Pilar Perez, abducted « sixteen. year 
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obé girl, Petre Parra, aficr shooting « Gcputy sheriff, Petre testified ageimst - Perez when be wes captured. - and 
toca choped with one Francesco Lares from Pinos Altos soom after marrying another man 


Tales of romance and sdventerc shound in Grant County. Heary McCarty lived for « time im Silver City where 
be wes pet ip jell for robbing « Chinese lewndry - Ge first i 2 corer of crimes. Excoping Grough « chicmncy of 
the jel, McCarty bef! Great County and went on to become « legend as Billy Ge Kid. 


The Chmese, who served as cocks and leunderers for the miners. formed 2 substantia! community around Texas 
and Yanko strects m Séver City and farmed vegetsdics on 2 fel sowth of town known as Chimese gardens while 
im Pimos Altos cy occupied dugout: im the guiches around town By 1879, the acwapapers reported various 
optem éens opersting al! over Silver City and Pinos Altos 


The maming towns of Grant County were quite lively. filled-with selooms, gambling, and bordellos Al one tame. 
there were nine saloons in Cental and numerous “houses of il! repute” which served the soldiers of Fort Bayard 
Kate W. Stewart emerged as an carly leader emong the women of “easy Virtue” in Silver City. The Silver City 
Eaterprise reported that “there is no otber town im the west where this class of humanity are shown as much 
liberty as in Silver City.” Stewart's Texas St. howse passed into the hands of Bessie Harper, who was destined to 
become « Silver City mastitution as was ber successor, Mildred Cuscy, who opersied out of « building known as 
"Millie's" located at the site of the current Sliver City Post office. 


Much of the frontier spirit of Grant County still remains. The people of Grant County have always been 
éetermined to servive and meintain then way of life im spite of many obstacies, including the depiction of 
mineral ore and the eventual closure of most of the mines im Grant County. The independent nature of the 
County was evident in the “Grant County Rebellion”. In 1876, the entire county threatened to secede from New 
Mexico and join Arizona, going a far as to frame he own “Declaration of Independence” While the 
“Rebellion” was unsuccessful, it brought new reapect to Grant County from the northern “Senta Fe Ring”, and « 
bill was passed that not only incorporated Silver City, giving the town such special privileges as assessing and 
collecting taxes, but i also granted the town the power to establish schools, which led to the formation of the 
first independent putt school distict m the territory 


More recently, the spirit of independence was exhibited by more then 100 miners and thew wives who went on 
strike ageinst the Empire Zinc Mine in Hanover on October 17, 1950, for equality in wages and beacfin, and 
equality on the job. Afiter the union was prevented from picketing by « Tafi-Harticy inpenction, the women and 
children took over the picket lines and refused to beck down even after they hed been incercerste. The Empire 
Zinc Strike bas become an inspiration for people everywhere who struggic for justice and equality 


From the carliest tomes in Grant County, strong, capetbie leaders have emerged to uphold the valucs and 
viewpoints of ther people - Mangas Cotoredas end Cochise are two Apache chiels who refused to be removed 
to @ reservation, preferring to dic in freedom than to live im captivity, N.Y. Anchets was 0 successful merchant 
in Pinos Altos before be moved to the Mimbres where be established merchandming. milling. and reaching 
enterprises that were essential to the growth of Sen Lorenzo and San Juan Elizabeth Warren owned and 
operated many successful businesses in Silver City. She hired MR. Kochier, another women, as the foreman for 
ber contracting business. Dressed in thew culoties and men's work shoes, Mra Warren and Miss Koehler were 
often seen on the streets showing the: work crew of men bow to pour cement. Rebecca Brewer, an 
African-American woman employed by Mrs. Warren as 8 concrete worker, owned virtually the entire cast side of 
Siiver City ot one time. One of the more prominent citizens of Grant County, Mr. Brewer wes an 
acknowledged “curanders’, of bealcr, and also « jailer, She was reported to be 104 years afd af the time of ber 
death in 1970. 


Agriculture 
Agriculture bas been crucial to the residents of Grant County from the time when the Indians of the Mogotion 
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Cltere coh ated crops m the ferube ood plan of the Mimbwes Valley and bemted om the surrcending bills 
The Muambres Valley bes comtmecd to be Ge copter of agnceltere! prodechos m Grant County 


During the latter pert of Ge 1% century, the Mimbres was beevily farmed m food crops sect as corm potetocs, 
and vegetatics, with bay end alfalfa grows for incest’. Although (rem crop: such as appics peactcs and 
grepes were first planted m the 1870s. large commescaal orchard: of sever! thousand Uees cach were begun 
the 1880s and 189), During Ge 1920s lerge scale apple production was mitiated m the valicy by Grover 
McSberry of Faywood. The agriculters! census figures cotumete thet Gere were 4.575 acres of improved farm 
land, comprising 68 forms i Grant County im 1880, reaching « peak im 1920 of 545 farm: on 31,230 acres of 
farmiand 


Appaercatly. the first perchred cattie were brought t© Silver City from Missoeri in the carly 1870s by Harvey H. 

Whaechii. Starting wit 15 Durham cows and | bull, Whitehill built up bik - berd to 1,060 bead within 10 year. 
Richard Hudson ran shout 600 bead of cattle ncar bis Hot Springs resort im the iete 18708 Hudson later became 
® leading member of several Territorial codiemen's associstions On Jenuary 15, 1881, the Southwest 

Stockmen 's Association was formed m Silver City to protect the stock of the membership, to curtail rustling. end 
to lobby for legislation bencficial to the industry 


Cattle companies formed and bought up large wects of lend to ren their cattle on the open range. There were the 
Oak Grove Live Stock. Cuchillo Cattle, Old and New Mexican Ranch and Cattle and San Simon companies, oll 
mcorporsted im the mid-IKBOs, Around 18K} Arron and Marion Lasster drove 2.000 bead of cattle from Texas to 
the Big Gallinas near Sherman where they cstabliched the NAN Ranch By 1890, when they incorporsted as the 
Victorio Land and Cattle Company, the group beid most of the watering places between Silver City and the 
Mexkan border 


The 1870s and 1880s was the ere of the cottic baron, of which there is no better example than Tom Lyom. The 
L/C Ranch rose through the efforts of Lyons and Angus Campbell. The pair began to acquire land im the carly 
1880s for stockreising, starting with the Nogales Ranch on Duck Creck. By 1885 they bed purchased 19 ranches 
on the Gila, and within five years owned “all the range from the mouth of Duck Creek to shove Mule Springs. 
on both sides of the Gila, and every weterboic and meadow within a day's ride.” 


Undoubtedly, the L/C Ranch was one of the truly great ranches of the West. Al its beight in the 1990s, Lyons 
controtied « millon acre renge carrying 60,000 bead Lyon dreamed of an operstion thet would make Grant 
County the biggest cattle market west of Kansas City. Lyons and Campbell improved methods of ranching and 
cattle breeding throughout Grant County While Campbell developed extensive feed and water systema, compicte 
with dams, reservoirs, and water tanks to irrigate acreage for food for both cate and employees, Lyons set up 
wide renging distribution systems with Commimsion houses finishing pastures. and siaughier bouses m Denver 
and Los Angeles. 


The L/C continved to be expanded until i resembled 2 sei{-custaming feudal principality The reach employed 
100 wagons, 750 riding horses, 400 work bores, 7S cowboys im season and 3-6 chuck wagons The farming 
operations employed 100 Mexican femilics, most of whom came from Chibuebua Being people of culture. 
Lyons and his wife had ¢ weil-stocked litwary, and beld music and lavish cnicriainment ot thew ranch 
headquarters, which became s meccs for the famous and wealthy. 


The 18HOs witnessed » gredual transformation of the ranching industry from open range with large unfenced 
expanses of land beid through the Stretegi ownership of water sources m the area. to the ere of fined ranches 
with fenced pastures owned o: leased by companies. By the turn of the century, the industry wes forced to 
reorganize on e smaller more efficent scale Grant County continued to lead the region m cattle production 
with some 198,519 bead reported by the 1910 census. 


As @e population of Grant County grew, the amount of ecreage used for agriculture decreased in Grant County 
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todey, there are 642,969 acres of Geoded land ip graring, 2.72! acres of cultivated lend, 200 acecs of orchards, 
and M2 ecres of vineyards There = on cotumeted 55 (000 bead of cattle The major crops comtimer to be alfalfa 


and apace. 
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HIDALGO COUNTY 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


Semmary of the CUSTOM & CULTURE of the People of Hidaige (county 
By Parvifel Setth Department of ( ulteral Stedies | aiverwity of Arizona, Tecsen Arizone 


Hedeigo County m southwestern New Mexico seems typical for ths pert of the Southwest smal! communtiies 
twcked ito the vas descri and oak crowned bills. farms and ranches marting the lithe spots of bumen hebtavon 
owtasde the small keowns Bet he quiet of Hidalgo County like other counbes im America s rural west bebes the 
struggics tehing place over te lends these peopics resade within |! & primarily s qucstion of power and 2 
response of resistance. « straggic between rere! and urban velecs and. for many of &e people m Hidsigo County 
@ question of freedom = All of the center opor te lend land the! means 6 great many things to 0 gree! many 
people = forming self end Community identities im the same wey the wind and rem and sun formed the lends the! 
imapire Ge world w reach for Ge own piece of New Mexico's landscape Through all of this because al! of 
the — 0 pocture of the cultures and bifeways withm Hidalgo County articulate themscives im the resmtance 
emerging from the complies gathering of desires It is these lifeways and the cultures they beve beili that | strive 
to erticulete through the vowes of the ressdents mm Hidalgo Covnty hoping thet (rom @ recognition of the Customs 
and weditions mbereni and inspired by the lifeways mm Hideigo County any decmions made shoul the [ate and 
é@wechon of the land and people m Hidalgo County will keep foremost the desires of the peoples who Inve bere 
now, for it is thet lives Ghat will surely be effected most 


People and the (concept of Place: 


Whenever you sit down and tlk with the people living in Hidsigo County you re likely to bear the word place 
come up in the conversation On one bend, place can mean something very simple, 8 Common reference wo 8 
Certain spece, nothing more or less On the other hand. place is recognized by social scientists to express 6 
person's relationship to bome, community and the land thet surrounds them = capecially im rure! arces like 
Hidalgo. Place, like landscape, is the 


whole complex of cultural response such as memory. cxperience. values evaluation. and judgment 
[whoch| erc present in the processes of Cognition with the result being s constrection of enviroament 
which is perhaps analogous tos map of landscape » representation but pot the terra itself) 


In other words, place bolds # very personal, emoticomal and even spiritual meaning for people when they use the 
word in the context of the conversations recorded bere im « cultural study of Hidalgo County “sce is 
inseperebic from the person's own sense of scif as well, The history of place being the biste:, of # person: the 
site marking. creating, end cacouraging bis of ber identity thet, in turn, is transferred to and transforms into the 
identity and values of thet community Place, then, when used by the peoples | speak with in this study, showld 
be recognized os an expression in many weys of the very bear, or essence of their lives. That is. not only will 
the word be pomting to epecifk: geagraphx sites and features, bul also to convey for these people a deep sense 
of commitment of bistory, of complex culture! and family ties to the land they work with. the structures they 
call home The communities they live within, and the ecology thet has written the nature of their being 
imexoretly into the lend |i i for that reason that Denice! Kemmin suthor and mayor of Minsoule Montana. 


suggests thei for arces like Hidsigo County, there is 
perhaps no better way to get e sense of whet this place is then to ash why ft (end not someplace elise) 


"se. Siamone. Interpreting Setere: Celterel Conetrections of the environment (Leeder «& 
Rew Yorks Roetiodge, 1993), 6. 
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became Ge lest of Gat old frontier, There were good reasoes Get this Gry, windy, cold, bat remote 
regsoe wes so lete m being sctied §=Those features stil! keep the regsoe large!) enpopulsied §= Ths 
tern preserves the semec the! fc lend © dominant bere ths! the 6 place of more lend then people 
© coems @ come eaturd, Gen, Gist poaple tend to define Gomesives ie toms of Ge lend Get cuneents 
ther 


There = s stromg sense of Gx land m Hidalgo County vail) worn mto the features and words of the peapic 
bere, whose smal! towns buddie m the madsi of ap ever present boron and endless shy |i 8 the sometames 
overwhelming stretch of land that st omce cdetes end Comaccts the poopie and towm: to om another forming 
throughout es ¢ communrty of rure! micresi and rere! valucs in many weys perhaps ef the mos! 

fundamental ieve! valucs and the wey people respond to éeficring velucs from thew own me tbe crux of many 
of the problems counties bike Hidalgo are comfromtng throughout the rural West ht likely thet very litte will 
be echeeved by such s study of en micrested parties do not dca! first with Ge mewes of dificring value systems os 
well es understanding thet the different velucs are note result of generation shone but of @ ace mind sect brought 
to rere! reas from erten mfwences As ) Kennedy cxptams underiying 


al) thes soto police) change i the shofl in putix lend valecs of an Amencan industrial nation thei 
emerged fram WWI! to become an erben, post-industrial society in the 1970's. Muck of he American 
ccopoma éevelapment onentation of the carher comservebon ere (1900 1969) ™ 


Ths is not suggest thet the differeace between rere! and urben velucs is 8 generational one People im general m 
Hidalgo. regardicss of age. share the same ovttont on the lend and thew reletionship te Hidalgo. bike most of 
rere! Americe. sligns closely with the “cartier conservation cra" finding value in things like bome, family. 
community hose sécals thal our urben residents ore strugghing mebtily to regam And it is these ideals thet 
separete urten from rere! identity for most of the people im Hidalgo Residents of Hidalgo often remarted of 
the ei statements bike 


the valucs ore different bere — thet s why we moved bere from California the valucs are different from 
those mn bg towns We re more family onenied 


The difference m velucs systems between rere! and urhen peoples ms recognized just as readily by those peapic 
Wallece Stegner calls “stickers” people who heve lived most or all of their lives in Hidalgo, sharing « sense of 
place and @ connection with then community. caduring thick end thin to build & home for themecives and # place 
for others to come efter them and continue the values that heve made thew Communities strong Ali 

of which begins with s history ¢ connection to # site through self end personal relations — things that begin to 
imbue geography with history turning lend imtc landscape site mic place peoples imo commentics The binds 
of people who heave built what) Kennedy calls 


& region where family farms and » small town ure! way of life have bong been centre! to the reasdent s 
sense of identity and thelr vision of & good life” 


**onis ie teben for Daniel feemie work Commenity and the Pelitice of Place, publiehed by 
the Gniversity Of Ghlaehewe Preee, 177° (fp 41). Amt eitheegh Beamie ie referring te the 
aree if Hontene, the sense of people end lend end the leet freetier are feet af fitting 


te Ridelge County. 


a PY ay “Chepging Gecieal Veleee and Imegee of Public Ren@elend Baneqgement” in 
Rengelaende 1714) 


hequet 1995. 


“wal lace Stegner, The American Geet af Living Spece (Ane Arbor: Gniversity of Hichigas 
Preee, 1987). 


’ 
‘seamis, 99. 
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ht @ @is “visioe of & good life” m@ whicd residents of Hidalgo share « well-formed sense of Community - 2 seme 
of thew aeaghbors brves bemg closely commected & Bee own and imspring Comments like 


we heve our ows litte Utopee down bere fs 0 small ight tas community ebere cveryors belongs 


Ths = 0 strong ststement, but aot en molested one People m Hidelgo cxiend themscives to create 8 place where 
“everyone belongs’ becewse ff i central to the wey @ whacd people m Hidsigo County form ten own seme of 
self and bow. most often. ey éeveiap the valves hey carry with Oem hroughou! ew hfe The words shove 
were echoed througbou!t my intereces with residents of the County as famélees and frends marntam close contact 
Grough the plece “where everyone beiongs” .. 2 place thet sortercs, protects. and meintams the values and 
tradiboms thet the lifeways heve developed among the peopic bere 


Americans, wherever they live. tend to regard rere! people as bones, hard working. scif-rcliemt, end lew -ebeding 
individuals for whom the lend = the geacretor of generations. valued for it beauty as well as for whet 
prodeces. Velvcs most of us ere fam@iar with and to which ow nehon 's leaders so repetitively evoke to their 
own characters, can be found in sbundence im the vast majority of the people one meet im Hidalgo County It « 
aot umposed nor efiected. ft merely rests on peapie s shoulders bere like the guardwn of our nation s fundamental 
velues where, as William Cronon writes. it 


continecs to the day as ¢ key clement im the mythology end idcalagy of Americen netionaliam. where 
many Americans continue to locete s central core of the identity The meaning of berotem. the reistion 
of the indrvidual to family end community the nature of petrotiam. the value of freedom. the challenge 
of making « home.” 


All of these are co atrel Components to people s lives m Hidalgo County. geting passed slong by the peopic 
living tm the regrm to those new to the arcs through social gatherings, work sharing. or experiences with 
chédren, grendc! ddren. and acighbors = |! is @ function thet Berre Tocthen calls the idestional core of the 
COMmmMuRItTY micractons that 


beip to remforce end maimtiam the centre! ideas of the group (them velue centers) help to induct 
aewoomen (children end greemborns) mio the growp and belp to define outsden and strangers ” 


Work sharing, whet we know os “being acighborly”. is another important way people + entities are not only 
strengthened within themacives but tied intimately and become interdependent wtb others in the Community As 


one resident caplems 


| help my acighbors and they belp me .. bell, we get slong with everybody in the county..we work 
together all the ume He [acaghbor| is gonna beip me tomorrow and I'm gonns brip bum Seturdey 


The difference between rurs! and urban valves i @ mayor concern as urben influx and encroechment imto rurel 
areas Comtiness to increase in the Southwest) Much of the protiem es | ve siready said. is simply e meatier of 
coping with differing values velocs thet ere 80 deeply embedded virtually macparstic from the person. thet they 
demand the recognition of simost seperste realities The majority of urben people are likely to see e vastly 
different borizon when they look upon the speces of the Sowtirwrst and Hidalgo County then the one seen by 
rere! residents $A difference which prompt J) Kennedy to explain rere! people tend 


to have different micractions with rengelends then urben societies offen resulting in diflerent 
perceptions values end uses Many modern conflicts over rangeland on wildlife issees are conflicts of 


“*eiliies Cronos, Onder an Gpen Shy, 24 (eee note 2). 
vanes from Serre Teelhen, The Dynamics of FPoelklore (Beeten: Seeghten Ifflin, 1979). 106 
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agrecetter! (etdmanes) and urbes (bax entrx ) velecs show! bumen reietsomebsps © mb and Ge use of 
aatere.” 


The éifferest views over rurel landscapes results ms somew bel dwholica! tendency m politics and ecademas to 
lebe! rural people as “tredicmna!” and erhen poopie os “modern” — giving rine to Oe meconcepbor thet rure! 
people are leas informed and ices willing t© change tbe face of aecwly “emerging world” (read urten) views 
lt = 0 tendency thet mekes # bot of people m Hidalgo uncasy cven angry im scame. lik (he resident who told 
me 


| hate the wedmeonal modern dxboatomy these people ere wediteona! and these people are modern in 
order to understand imictiectuelly the éifferracts, they use the trediponal modern dxcbotamy thease 
propic ere tredipoma! end bese people are modern What bothers mem thet they were talkirg show! 
tadivonal people m the 20 century exsuming thst ese people suyed m the stone-age They look at 
ws as being Clanmmh. end beckwerd, whict for them | urbanites) » being epalitcal 


The éxchotamy = s problem recognized well beyond the bills of Hidalgo as somal sorntae from s wide renge 
of fields and micrest begm to uncover some of what lies m the shadows of hs Grvisson Stuer Hell » among 


the foremost of these and writes 


the changing belence end relebons of soc! forces throughout bastory reveal themscives, tame and 
agein, in struggics over the forms of the culture. traditions and ways of life of the popular classcs that 
8 why populer culture ® linked. for so long to questions of tradition. of traditional forms of life and 
why im treditonslmm has been so offen mamicrpreted as 8 product of # merely conservative impulse. 
hectwerd looking end anechromstx Strugg!: end resmtance but slso. of Course. appropnation end 
€x propristion, Time and age. what we ere really looking ef is the active destruction of particular 
ways of life and them tensportabon into something ace = “Culture! change” is @ polite cuphemim for 
the process by whech some cultural forms and practices are ériven out of the centre of popular life. 
actively marginalised Rather than simply “falling into dmuse™ through the Long March to 
modernization, things are actively pushed aside so the! something cic con take thew place” 


In other words, being tradional ® nots wey of beading from change. bul questionimg the change the! occur and 
making the Comsciows chowce whether to sbendon the ald to embrace the ace For the peaple of Hidalgo. their 
lifeweys are centered erownd family and place “traditional” things thet meen more to them then enicring the 
towers! consumptive mertet thet mech of the Sowthwest has dectined toward 


People throughout Hideige ( county cipreseed @ relationship of trust im thew acighbors s willingness to pass slong 
the values of then community to others. and 8 genera! friendliness end satelaction with the regic> they imbetut 
Meat of the people heve ¢ defini sense of who they are through thew interactions with the communities and the 
majority of the people | spoke with. young end old. told me this wes their home and where 


they wented to stay 


Ranching 
Map is part of nature, and ye be is not and in thet tension be finds bis existence “ 


a Ronneey “Changing Social Velees and tmeges of Public Rangeland Ranegenent’ in 
Sangelende (1714), Request 199%. 


**eteart Sell. “Setee on Deconstructing The hee” in Peeples end Gocieliet 
Theory, B¢. By Raphee! Samuel (Londen: Rout & Seger Peni, 1981). 227-8. 


“vnemes Sieger Derr, Beoledy end Pemen Seed (Phi legeliphia: Geeteineter Preee, 1975). 19. 
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Throughout my research in Hidalgo County | was struck by the commitment to place that | sew and beard in the 
residents of the small towns there. Yet this love of place is expressed nowhere as poignantly or powerfully as 
those people whose love for land, bome, and community is unparalicied aad yet who face the highest risk of 
losing it all in the turmoil of the changing terrein of national valucs and political economics: the ranchers. 
Women and men who bave lived their lives in the homes their forefathers built, who have crossed distance and 
duress that few would endere all for the sake of « lifeway that, for them, bolds the essence of the values 
America was founded upon. For them, plece runs deep -- it is attached to every moment of their lives and is as 
important to their identity as their own fiesh and blood. For the rancher, place signifies the sacred, te 

resting ground of those who embodied the ideal of the American frontier: women and men who ventured imto a 
“wilderness” to secure # home, to create a lifeway around valucs they were willing to defend with their lives, 
and to build « place for those who came aficr they hed gone. For these peopic, ranching becomes « religion and 
their birthright * to live and dic in the same space as mother and father, or in the came place they will pass to 
their children and grandchildren. For these people the ranch is not only identity, it ix destiny. For them, there is 
no other place, there is only where they are. It is best expressed by « women who has spent ber seventy years 
on the ranch ber mother and father built and when | asked ber why she stays, she told me in tears: 


This is my bome. This is my life. My way of life. And my children ask me, “Well where do you want 
to live, mom, when you can't live there [the ranch]? And | tell them, “I don't want to be bere, if I 
can't live here.” 


For many of the people who live in Hidalgo County, it isn't « question of choice, of picking the place they want 
to live. For them, there is no life outside of home. As it is so emotionally and cloquently stated above, there ss 
no second option wien it comes to place for these people. That is why the demand upon politicians and policy 
makers is so high bere -- the stakes are high-peoples lives are in the balance. If decisions are made which force 
some of these people to move from their lands, then it will not only be, as many people in Hidalgo see it, as a 
violation of human rights, it will be, in many cases, « violation against life itself, Another resident strove to 
make ber point as sdamantly as she could when she told me: 


You can't take these people and move them. They think it is paradise bere, and everyone bere will tell 
you that. These peopic just cennot move. They cannot move. They're not mobile people. They're not 
city people, you can't just tell them, “I have a nice beautiful apartment for you.” They don't care sbout 
a beautiful apartment. You should see some of my acighbors and the kinds of dwellings they live in. 
They don't care about these things. They don't live in fancy houses, but they think theirs is the prettiest 
place in the whole world. 


The people who live in Hidalgo are not only engaged in « way of life they find attractive -- ranching and 
rurainess is their culture, it is every fiber of who they are, bow they journcy through their lives, and how they 
expect to dic. And while voices will be raised for the economic “realities,” there are other, far more bumanistic 
realities as well. Even though it: 


is possible to buy the land from seme of these people with moncy, because times are really tough right 


"the word wilderness is always at best « problematic one. As the descendants of Buropean 


conquers ewiftiy became colonists they moved into « region already cocupied by the first 
les to explore, conquer, and colonize the continent. William Cronon explains that 
“eettlement’ really meant ‘land taking, and land taking meant violence. Violence was 
central to the frontier experience ... ears it drew dark lines on « landscape whore 
newly created borders were defended with bullets, blades, and blood ... The more 
eettiers invested their labor and their dreams in the land, the more they belonged to 
the land and the more the land belonged to thee. Indeed, the longer they (and their 
children and their grandchildren) perceived themselves in such terme, the less one could 


call them invaders. Sefore very sany years hed , they too were defending the 
homes of their ancestors (Under and open eky), 15.° I'm seying ail thie from the 
perepective of the people here in Hidalgo County, for them it is the home of their 


ancestors and no one elee's. 
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now, these people will break emotional if you d>. Their ain't no willing sellers up bere. But what is 
willing selicr? Nobody thought to ask where dic it Jeave them and where did they go afier that. 


indeed, ranchers in this part of the West who have, for years now, felt threatened by the implementation of “land 
reform" and otherwise fee! the effects of « changing economy and, for them an offen alien and uncertain set of 
values being brought from primarily urben areas, are moving shead with very visibic forms of resistance and 
change. It is in these forms of resistance and central to the impetus for the change that one recognizes “how 
important cleavages and opposition can be in sustaining a regional identity." What ranchers are resisting and 
the sacrifices ranchers are willing to make to ensure the continuation of this resistance, underscores the deep 
fracture at a fundamental Ievel ranchers now feel between themscives and organizations whose idcolagies are 
being brought into this part of the Southwest. Ideologies which arise most often from urban mindsets and have 
been forced upon rural peopic, ranchers especially, by politicians anxious to garner the massive numbers of voles 
and dollars in those urban regions. Ranchers encounter threats to their culture and this, in turn, deepens the 
fractures within their way of identifying with themscives as Americans but also as keepers of something sacred: 
holders of the great American myth of the cowboy and what that myth represents to our nation. For ranchers in 
Hidalgo ideology is « lot less ideal than many of us recognize it to be. As a resident said, “I understand that: 


ideology motivates people. But in the rural area, when these people are talking about America, sbout 
their constitution and bow much they love the United States, they're really talking about their ranch...it's 
physical for them, it's not compictely ideology in the way | understand it to be. It's like, America is 
my ranch.” And they'll say it's violating their American Dream, but | think it really ties so strongly with 
their connection to where they live. 


In other words, the American Dream is not « dream at all among ranchers and residents of Hidaigo -- it is 
embodied in the place they have made for themscives, as much « part of the landscape as their own flesh and 
blood. This is why the land upon which the residents lives and lifeway depends is so utterly important to them, 
and why they care for it as deeply as anyone possibly can. Heather Thomas, in her research on range 
management, concludes that management of rangelands: 


has been a mix of science, tradition and politics, with the rancher caught in the middic trying to grow 
livestock and grass. The rancher is the only truc range manager, for he is the only one actually on the 
land. The health and future of the land affect his own future. But the government agencies and 
pseudo-environmentalists haven't understood this very basic fact, and have often stood in the way of 
good management, rather than trying to work with the ranchers.” 


Ranchers in Hidaigo are intimately and inextricably connected to their lands, where their work life, and living 
come together. For them, I was told: 


the land is important to us - the land is damn important, because we know we cannot make it without 
the land. If you want it put into Marxist terminology, that's my means of production. | cannot destroy 
it, | need it. But by the same token it is not « hammer, it's something you learn to love, too. 


The feelings bere run deep when it comes to the land, where the land is cared for by people who were not 
trained in management from books, but from sweat and blood and s love almost ineffable, more like what one 


resident called: 


"vor more detailed thoughts see Clyde Milner II “The View from Wisdom’ in Willies 
Cronon's Under an Open Sky: Rethinking America's Western Past (Hew York: 4.4. Horton 
& Co. 1992), 220. 


"weather Smith Thomas, “History of Public Lands Grazing” in Rangelands (16(6), December 
1994) 
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en imsiinct, they grew cp with it -- sometimes thcy cannot even explain why cy do things, or why Ory 
éo it this way. You conact ask « straight question sometimes, and get s straight answer. Not because 
their stupid — | came to find ovt that thew smarter than me -- it's becouse they've sever bed w pul it 
into words that will make sense to « person like me. They talk in very short sentences and the images 
are very, very viewal. They don’! know it, hey just do it -- and tkey do « bell of « job. 


A job that often times is unappreciated by others visiting Hidalgo — pointing to the future dangers for the 
residents and rancher: of this county -- who enjoy secing: 


the differences. And | can see it day in and dey out. | heve all imtimete feeling with the land and | don't 
like somebody telling me that | don't have the right to be there because I'm destroying his wilderness. 
Now I'm getting real emotional, but, Gama it, it hurts. You're bere trying to do your best with the place 
you love, the place you've given your whole life to caring for and somebody clee comes and tells you 
your just an intruder. On his place! 


New Mexico is « land of space, of landscapes often appraring more art then the art representing them. And like 
the rest of New Mexico, Hidalgo County rolls ovt the distant mountains like « vision on canvas. It gives one the 
fecling that it is «2 place more land than peopic. It is « fecling thet most people have when coming into the 
Southwest. But it is « perception possible only when you're passing through - for the people who live in 
Hidalgo County it is the presence of people and the communities they live in that defines their identities in the 
midst of the space. This is important and often overlooked because for most people, especially those who live in 
urban areas and yet make the decisions that affect the lives of rural peopic, space “does something to the vision. 
it makes the country itself... into something formidabic, alluring, and threatening. ““ and it has made Hidalgo 
County, and no where cise in the world, home for the people living here. 


*“steqner, Wallace, Where the Bluebird Sings to the Lemonade Spring, (New York: Randos 
House, 1992). 
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LEA COUNTY 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


STATEMENT OF CUSTOM AND CULTURE -— LEA COUNTY, NEW MEXICO 
The ture of open lend ied to the settlement of Lea County carly in the 200b centery. 
That same openness: unfeticred rangeland unde: limiticss sky, still defines Lea County and its people today. 


The county's 28 million acres anchor the southeastern corner of New Mexico. They are largely flat, semi-arid, 
and without significant timber of shove-ground flowing water. Their wealth lics im the gress and cultivated crops 
on their surface and the vast reservoirs of minerals bencath. 


As « political entity, Lea County was established in 1917 from the castern parts of Chaves and Eddy counties. 
But its principal communities were founded some ien years carlicr by settlers who had ventured onto the dry 
Liano Estacado when arabic land to the north and cast was pretty well cxheusied. 


Lovington, the county seat, was incorporated in 1908. The other four incorporated municipalities -- Hobbs, 
Eunice, Jel and Tetum - were formally established much Ister, although they had thei: beginnings as farming 
and reaching Communitics st sbout the name time as Lovington. 


Dry land farming ond ranching were the means of subsistence im the area until irrigated agriculture was 
introduced in the 1930s. The number of irrigated ecres, however, was still just 3,200 in 1940. The impetus to 
real development came with World War II, when an influx of population to the Hobbs Army Air Corps base and 
its suppliers increased demand, and as war-time technology made it casicr to pump and distribute water. 


Raising and breeding livestock has been as much « pert of the county's history and economy as farming. If 
dry-land farming was a chalienge, so was dry-land ranching. 


As in much of New Mexico, livestock grazing in carly Lea days required more acreage than most settler 
could acquire by homesicading. | takes « lot of the kind of surface growth indigenous to the Liano Estacado to 
reise livestock without supplemental feeding So, the prectice of grazing livestock on the unclaimed public 
domain became as commonplace in Lea County as it was throughout the former Spanish and Mexican land grant 
areas of the Southwest. 


The petroleum industry changed the fsce of the county in the late 1920s, beginning with the first discovery of oil 
ncar Hobbs in 192Rs. 


For at least the last 70 year, then, land use in Lea County has centered around agriculture, the range livestock 
industry, and petroleum exploration and production. The lifestyle and value systems of Lea County communities 
reflect the importance of these industries. 

The challenge of conducting agribusiness in 2 semi-arid environment, and of extracting oil and gas from isolated, 
deep ficids has bred into Lee Countians for several generations a strong belief in the right of seif- determination, 
the sanctity of private property rights. and the value of open market competition. 


Those principles have guided not only business practices but also governmeni operations and accountability in 
Lea County throughout its existence. 


Demographic data supplied by the Economic Development Corporation of Lea County indicates that only shout 
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three perceat of Ge county's workforce of 21,346 peopiec is employed directly im agriculture. However, Oc 
inffeence of agnculteral, ranching end opes land weditions is mech more pervasive 


in the msd- 1990s, Oe county's bumar population bas grown w eboui 57,000 individuals its Irvesiock population, 
on the other bend, incledes approximately 74,000 cattic, dairy cows, sheep and lamin. Some 39,350 acres of 
land are dedicated © crop prodectoa, with annua! barvesis of cotton, grain sorghum, grain wheat, alfalfa and 
other bey, peanuts and chili. Race horses are bred and mised in the county, as are ostriches and emus. 


Virtually every community in Lea County - incorporated of not -- has its own roping arena. The Lea County 
Feit amd Rodeo is second only to the New Mexico State Pair in attendance and perticipstion by exhibitors and 
comnicstant 


Burd, small game. antciope and decr bunting are extremely popular recreational pursuits, Send dunes dotting the 
southern half of the county are frequented by dirt bikes and all-terrain vehicies, as well as by bikers and target 
shooters. And it's not unusual to see, from any roed or by-way in the county, « lone horseman silhouctied 


against the sky. 


In short, Lea Countians are closely tied to the land by thes occupational and recreations! pursuits, and by their 
staunch belief in free caterprise and the equitable use of federal lands for the good of the many. They are 
fiercely protective of their individual and their private property rights. They pride themselves in self-suffiency, 
dedication to family and hard work. 


To erode these velucs and cussomary pursuits -- as well as the character-building influence they exert -- by 
further restricting of unnecessarily regulating the use of public and private land would cut way at the very fabric 
of the county. 
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LINCOLN COUNTY 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


LINCOLN COUNTY - CUSTOM AND CULTURE 
as infleenced by | ivestock Grazing on Public | ands. 


L. Past Use 


La Plecita (Lincoia) was first sctiied in 1849 along the Bonito River. Small forms were csisblished and « trading 
center developed. The establishment of Fort Stanton im the 1850's provided protection from the Indians and « 
market for goods produced on the small farms. Other scttiements and farms were established along the Rio 
Ruidoso, Rio Rondo, and smaiicr creeks. In the 1870's, gold discovery led to setiiements such as white Osks, 
Nagal, Bonito City, and Jicarille being established. 


The development of the farms and gold field required the use of water and the doctrine of “first in time; first in 
right” developed. Woeter rights were established and the right to use the land wes tied to the use of water. These 
rights were bought and sold as chaticl. “Squatiers” and “jumpers” (those who used the land without having « 
secure water right) were common and often dcait with in s violent fashion. 


im the late 1870's and 1880's. the large corporate cattle ranches along the Pecos River began looking for 
additional grass. They began securing water rights along the Rio Rondo and other creeks and ailowing their 
cattle to graze the public domain for as far as they could graze sway from water. Large ranches were also 
developed in other parts of the county by subsidiaries of English companies. 


Im the 1880's and 1890's, bomesicaders began filing on 160 acre tracts of land. The first areas homesteaded 
generally hed « natural source of water located on them. Other bomesteads that did not have « natural spring of 
lake bed were somewhat arebic, and summer runof! was diveried into dirt tanks and further ditched w the fields. 
These tracts of land went from public domain to private ownership and the use of the land was tied to # natural 
source of water on the land or dependent wpon the rainfall. Crops such as corm, milo, and ost were grown for 
the settlers own use as well as sold or bartered to local merchants. They siso raised livestock and these often 
grazed on public lands. Some of these carly settlers brought in additional income by trapping and bunting as 
well as cutting firewood and posts on the public domain Small communities were built and many one roomed 
schools established. In this time period, some of the large ranches would also have their cowboys file on « tract 
of land under the various Homestead Acts, then buy the land from the cowboy thereby transferring more land 


into private ownership 


With the development of water weil drilling and windmill technology, smaller family-owned ranches were also 
established. They acquired land from bomesteaders who cither went broke of sold out to move to greener 
pastures. Livestock ranches were also formed when the large corporate ranches sold out to partners of drought 
and economic pani and depressions caused them to sell. 


Livestock grazing on the public domain continued to occur by everyone, and there was no chance for any of the 
ranchers to conserve or manage the grass because “if you didn’t use it, somebody else would". Some of th 
ranchers began fencing their deeded land and as much public domain as their cattle could graze from water. 


When the Taylor Grazing Act was passed by Congress in 1934, the indiscriminate grazing use of the public lard 
was halted. The public land with « three of four mile service areca of “base water” was allotted to the ranchers 


and the land feaced accordingly into units. Some of these ranching units have remained in the same family 
ownership, some have been broken into smalic: units through inberitance of an economic anced to sell off a 
portion of the ranch, while other ranches have grown larger by acquisition of small ranches of bomesicads 
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IL. Present Use 


The use of Public land for grazing of livestock is very important to the welfare of the citizens of Lincoln County 
and also to the bealth of the range iteclf, Lincols County bas « tote! lend surface of 3,109,760 acres of which 
1,704,937 acres are deeded land, 301,481 are state ust lends, 524,717 acres are managed by Ge Burces of Land 
Management and 398,743 acres are managed by the Forest Service. With 31% of the land in Lincoln County 
managed by the Federal government sa 18% of that tote! managed by the BLM, onc can sce whal 2 significant 
role these lands play in Ge meke-up of Lincoln County. The BLM bas 120,184 AUM's in Lincoln County or 
21% of total grazing This arca supports $6.8 million in output, $1.7 million in income and 63 jobs annually. 
The State land and private lend supports 24.3 million output, 6.2 million in income and 222 jobs per year. Since 
the public lands effects are assumed to be proportioned to the public forage, these effects are likely to be 
conservative estimates. There are approximately 124 commercial ranches in Lincoln County, of which 
approximately 69 (or 5S percent) depend on federal grazing leases (BLM and USFS) for at least one quarter of 
their vegetation requirements. Most of the other ranches bave at east some small parcels of BLM land on their 
ranch. Many of these parcels of land are small or scattered throughout the main ranch. 


With the climination of livestock grazing on public lands, the operators would be forced to liquidate and dayerse 
their livestock, of obtain other lands for grazing to remain in business. 


Besides the obvious economic impacts, environmental considerations are worth menvoning. The technological 
advances and innovations available to modem ranchers and government agencies cnabics them to improve naturel 
resources with proper management. Some of the effects of managed livestock grazing are loosening of the soil 
surface during dry periods; incorporation of mulch into the soil profile to speed bumus development, nutricat 
recycling and increased availability in the ecosystem, tramping of seeds into the soil, reduction of cxcess 
accumulation of standing, dcad vegetation meterial which chemically and physically inhibits acw growth, and 
reduction of fire, insect, and rodent problems association with vegetation accumulation (Holochek, 1981) Proper 
grazing stimulates plant grown in many cases (Stoddart, ct al.,1975). 


Many of the rural communitics in Lincola County depend on agriculture as the primary source of income and 
jobs for their residents. The survival of most of our rural communities and the institutions which make up those 
communities, such as churches, schools, fire departments, community centers and business, would be seriously 
jeopardized by the reduction or climination of grazing on BLM lands. 


The use of the BLM lands to graze part of the 34,000 cattle and the 53,000 sheep is very important to both the 
rancher and the citizens of Lincoln County not only for the revenve brought in but also keeps the rural aesthetics 
of Lincoln County alive and well. 


Ill. Fetere Use-BLM Standards & Guidelines EIS - Statement of Custom & Culture of Lincoln county. 


Lincoln County's population growth and the world's population growth will put more demands upon the BLM 
administered lands within Lincoln County. These demands include increased recreation use, increase in oi] and 
gas production, increased demand for agricultural products and an increase in demand for water, This population 
growth in Lincoln County will also place a larger burden upon the County's government for services. 


The uses of the BLM administered lands must be maintained at or above the current levels to protect Lincoln 
Cou. ty's economic base. Policies must be put in place to protect the local people's independence, political 
integrity, economic discretion and responsiveness to retain a way of life commensurate with local custom and 
culture. Increased restrictions and encumbrances upon current uses of the lands and property rights will burt the 
economic base resulting in loss of community stability and slow of no economic growth. 


Community stability and a growing economy will let the future generations of Lincoln County citizens imberit 
and continue the custom and culture thet Lincoln County citizens currently enjoy. The custom and culture of 
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ranching will pass slong many of the belicts and valucs Gat are cherubed by ovr rural socecty imctuding but not 
limited to: satisfaction of producing food and fiber to meci the world’s aceds - sdmasbon, appreciation and 

end ficllowship between acaghbors © conservation of naturel resources - reapomsibility and rehebility — peteence 
and tolerance - respect, honor and duty - compassion toward al] animals - sccouncabil@y for one's own actos 
the décsire wo icarn - and the ability to practice successful resource stewardship, By protecting the custom and 
culture of ranching in Lincoln County, the small family owned reaches will be sbic to continec a way of life that 
is highly rewarding in the quality of life and the dignity that go slong with 2 job well donc. 


IV. TRENDS 


Simce the 1970's a number of smaller ranches around Capitan, Carrizozo and Ruidoso have sold primarily for 
srbdirvision purposes. Some USFS allotments sround Ruidoso are unailoted because Ge commensurate property 


was sold for developmeat. 
The trend im the county is for parcels of private land around the urban centers to be sold for bowsing purposes. 


Some of the smaller ranches are being bought by more financially secure ranchers so a5 to maintain an 
ecosomical unit 


Some of the larger ranches are being purchased by people from other states who have substantial outside income 
Other ranches, particularly small units, are purchased by peopic who are retired ot have off ranch income and 
can subsidize the ranch operation. In general, the wend is that livestock ranches are being bought by people with 
outside income, who arc not relying on the ranch income to make a living for them, yet are attracted to ranching 
because of the myth and custom/culture attached to livestock ranching. 
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LUNA COUNTY 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


LUNA COUNTY 


Lene County, with an arce of 2,957 square miles, is located in the Southwest part of the Stete of New Mexico. 
Witt Mexico slong its southern border, it is bownded by Dome Ans County on the cast, Sicrre and Grant 
Cowntes on the sorts and Grant and Hidalgo Counties on the west 


Deming, the County seat, s located approximately mid-way across the County cast-west ax and alongside 
Interstate 10. Deming & approximately 100 miles north-west of E) Paso, Texas and 80 miles cast of the Arizona 
State Line. 


Cotumbus, the only other incorporsied municipality im the county. lies three miles north of Palomas, Mexico and 
about 30 miles sowth of Deming on Stute Highway |! 


Luna County was created in 1901, having been carved ovt of castern Grant County and western Dons Ans; it 
was named for Solomon Luna, s prominent arca sheep rancher and politician The formation of the acw county 
was the result of « long standing rivalry between Deming and Silver City; 0 situstion that began in the 1880's 
with Deming residents demanding s county of their own. A series of bills were introduced in the static 
legislature between 1888 and 1901 requesting the establishment of « new county. The effon succeeded in 1901. 


The carliest traceabic mhabitants, the Mimbres Indians. established themselves in the area around 950-1000 AD 
Irrigation agriculture was probably employed The culture continued to develop until the drought period of the 
1300s. Their setements in the arca were shandoned by the end of the extended drought. Today these carly 
inhabitant: are best known for thew distinctive potiery with its characterstic designs of bieckh and white 


Spend exploration of the arca probebly started show! | 780 when Governor de Anza led an expedition south 
from Santa Fe to explore for possible new trade routes to the settlements in Sonora Two other groups lefi 
Mexico sbout the same time, buping to meet de Anza's men im the Mimbres Mountain region, (about 40 miles 
north of Deming's present site) The three groups explored the areca, including the Mimbres river and Cooke's 
Peak. The bope for meeting never occurred and « direct trade rewte remained undiscovered. 


The second contact with the Spanish came in the year 1785 with another expedition into the areca. The purpose 
of this expedition was not to explore, but to bunt Apaches who hed become active in the region by that time. 
The venture was unsuccessful and the Apaches remained m the area, harassing the Spanish interlopers and thew 
Angic successors until the end of the nineteenth century 


The greatest hindrance to the carly growth and development of the region, acx! to the Apeches, was the lack of 
water Early water laws developed through custom into what became known as the Poor Appropriation 
Doctrine. This doctrine meant that the first person to use the water for beneficial use created « property right to 
the water, Mining and livestock grazing were the primary “beneficial use” applications within what was to 
become Lana County. 


This doctrine existed in Mexico prior to U.S. acquisition of New Mexico, it was continued by New Mexico 
territorial and state governments and was culminated by Congressional passage of the Act of July 26. 1866. 
which stated in part: “That whenever, by priority of possession, rights to the wee of water for mining, 
agricultural purposes, have vested and accrued, and the same are recognized and echnowledged by the boca! 
customs, laws and the decisions of the courts, the possessor: and owners of such vested nghts shall be 
mainteined and protected in the same" Woater rights have long been « property right in Lane County 
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Early setthers m the regan quickly lesd claw to the seeps. springs and wells ender Ge poor appropneteoe 
éoctine, Those who owned Ge weter sources offen controfied large arcas of graving land. |i wes an acorpied 
fect within the West, Gat “He who owned the weter, owned the lend.” 


Following he Mexican War, the boundary between the United Suetes and Mexico was combiinbed thus | -: ing 
the orca comtaming Lene County om the Amerxan side |= Mach of the land m the county was obtained through 
the Gedsen Purchase with the US sechimg the lend for s sowtbern route for a transcontinental! redroed 


A southern land route was m greai demand followimg the gold rush boom m Californm and s ace wail was 
developed by the Butterfield Overiand Mai Company The company was im operation unti! ihe ace Southern 
Pacifk Railroad lines forced # to close mts door 


Fort Cummings, in 1863, was established im the county to contain the Apaches - who posed en ever increasing 
threat to the setters, The fort, manned by Biack troops, was built with twelve foot thick walls which protected 
the garrison contamg berrecks, hospital, offices, commussary and quaricrmasicr Gepartments Tbe fort was of 
considerable importance as it guarded the southernmost portion of the Butterfield Tred) which was conasdered 
one of the most dangerous stretches of the southern rowte. The fort was shendoned in 1886, fier year of 
unsuccessful afiempt to contam the Apaches 


A number of small settlements were established. im site of the Apache threat to the sealers, after promming 
mining finds were made. These towns, Gage, Hermanas, Victorio and others, stil] persist on some maps today, 
but litte sign of thelr existence remains. Other towns, Vencill, Wempic, Mongols, Marios, Laxor, and Ocho 
grew-up ef road and red mierchanges bet acver seemed to develop 


Only two of the settiements, Deming and Columbus, took bold and grew Columbus. s small border town, was 
largely burned in 1916 by followers of Pancho Ville. The town declined in population following the reid as 
frightened villagers moved clewhere 


Deming became the county's population center following its inception in 1881 The town was named for the 
wife of one of the owners of the two railroads which met at the Deming terminal. Kaown as the “City of the 
Windmills” because of the windmill beside every bowse, Deming grew in importance. It became « central 
shipping pomt for mincrals and livestock and 8 stopping powt for wraveiers on the railroad 


Deming sttrected many rough men of the West because of its importance It is said thet Genera! Crook rounded 
up owdews in Arizona and gave them one-way tickets to Deming Social life in Deming was giddy, with 
numerous bars and saloons, and the Harvey Howse as its center. “The Bucket of Blood", “The Aquarium”, and 
“Climax” saloons were as colorful and exciting as their names Finally, the citizens of the town formed their 
own Militia and beld drills in the streets. This, combined with the final capture of the Apaches, made life in 
Deming more secure and orderly for its inhabitant «Socal graces flourished with the Deming Oper House 
reputed to be the finest between Kansas City and Los Angeles. Lene County and its inhabitants, in 1901, hed 


finally arrived 


Mining bas played en important role in the culture and custom of the county There has been rather extensive 
mining activity in the Ploride Mountains and Cooke's Peak, with the most ective period from 1880 to 1920. 
Metals mined in the erce include lead, zinc, copper, silver, gold and manganese. A mill for processing ore was 
built in 1921, but did not prove profitable and was discontinued im 193) Manganese deposits were worked 
during World War I! and in the 1950's but these too played out and heve been discontinued 


The ares of present Lena County has been principally cattle country since the carly 1840's Mining. the 
Butterfield stage route. the soldiers stationed ef Fort Cummings. thc epproeching ra iroeds with thew trackside 
towns, caused the carly settlers to realize the profit of the surrownding land lay in the grazing of livestocth Even 
before the cowaty was formed in 1901) Deming and Columbus were the chee! cathe shopping pomts in Southern 
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New Mexico The reachcr who owned Ge water controfied vast orcas of the lend m thn ond reena of 
enassgned lands «@ the putt Gomem 


The Teytcr Grazing Act was passed in 1934, recognizing and protecting he mght of the county's stockmen to 
coatineed use of feder! lands The lew created grazing éustrict end recognired the grazing prefereace mgbe of 
reachem whose lrvesioc® were grazing the putdx domam. end who possessed weet rgbt and deeded property 
Comagwows to the publx land they were using The rgbts ere actnowiedged on allotments of publx land by 
permit écsigneting (he nember of enema units allowed (or permitied) by he Bercy of Land Menagemeni 
(BLM) Preference ngbts could be bought, sald of transferred by the ranch owner slone The lew provided thet 
preference rights could only be otteined from s willing seller Once the Wamsecton was compicted the ace 
owner could apply for and obtain « permit from the (BLM) Thus todey. federe! lands im Lens County cone 
property ngbts whock are owned by rancher and other property nghts owned by the publx = This situasbon has 
been end contimecs to be 8 source of confusion ond annaceity 


Despite the confusion over property rights on the federal land. cattle heve played @ major economic role in the 
county over the years. The tote! sumber of cattic in the arce in 1910 was shout 31,000 and today the county 
boest more than 40).(000 notwithstanding recent droughts and poor market condipons The cattic industry slong 
with other sectors of agnculture, comtimecs as the economic bedroct of the county 


In 1909. wrigated farmmg came to the county. and the agriculture! economy was firmly established § The soil and 
water combined to provide an cxceiient variety of crops, chief of which today are chile, cofion, hay, wheat and 
omonm 


Today Lane County is im the midst of @ period of transition. bolding to the traditions and customs of the past, 
while positioning for the future Agribusiness. tourmm. and trade with Mexico are vital to our future growth. but 
owr strength remains im crop production and the lrvesiocs industry The cotizens of the county realize the hard 
lessons learned from the past, the future of the County remains with the two clements that have brought us to this 
pout our land and ovr water We must protect these resources shove all other 
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Lene County mhebiaat. through & long history of Indian Spanish. Mexican and American settlers, have bonded 
in an appreciation and love of the two clement which have provided for the livelihood over the years Those 
two elements are land and water Those two have become. not just soil and mowture in the tredimonal sense but. 
“our” land and water. The arcs encompassing the lend and weter is home and in many cases the home of our 
ancestors. There is s deep sense of belonging associated with thet area Here in this place of carth and rein 
thelr “roots” were nurtured end wetered. Wi bes not always been thet wey. 


The carly Mimbres Indians, who were the first known to ingate thei crops im this region, host the areca es thew 
homeland The drought came and stayed too long The people dimappeared and with them then Custom and 
culture wes lost) Other people soon fallowed with somiler results 


The Spanmh explorers rode in to find fortune. estebimbed towns and soon tefl es they came Mexico replaced 
Speim m North America, as two cultures blended togethe: and Mexican people moved im and replaced the 
Spenmh The Mexican settlers further developed cxmtng trade routes. expended thet: frontier and pushed north 
Like those who preceded them they could not bold these lands either 


Americans, believing thet destiny to be manifest, overwhelmed the government of Mexico and through treaty 
end purchase this aree became « pert of the territory of New Mexico The new settlers fought the Apaches to 
bold this lend - thet new home They were « tough end resilient people who came to stay They conquered the 
edversity which hed mode the place so herd to tame = Those carly promeers used the lend and the water and they 
made this place thew bome 
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Those proneens. before irngstioe techmgues becare suffioently e@venceé capmalired on the netwre! resource 
produced by the sod and rein — the grass, the forage. They became livestock prodecem The beef fed the 
sobésers who fought the Apacte. te mea who bed! the redroeds. the miners who cxwected the ore and bey 
shipped (ecw cottic cast to feed on ever increasing martet The soldiers icf! os the Apache were quieted. the 
builders moved on os the = milroeds were fimmbed. miners searched chsewbere os the mineral sources ran ovt. 
bet Ge cattiemes stayed and comtimecd to feed the people beck cast Reacher like the farmers who followed. 
owed eu very existence w the land end weiter. They reessined while Ge others moved on, and Gary provided 
the stately requwed fore culture to grow and foersh 


Those carly setters’ firm tenecity played « major role in the manner in which many of Lene County's preacat 
resséent react of respond m thew behevicr pefierms The ranchers whose famibes come and stayed. now boast of 
being third and fourth generation stockmen They beve shared In the passing slong of values and beliefs whch 
heave created « way of life which is unique © this community. The femilics who passed the seme rench to thew 
sons thet grandpe carved ovt of this and wilderness likewme passed slong s knowledge and love for the lend 
thet con only be ottained from working end living on thet land = Not just thet lend, but their lend 


It was their land im the classx John Locke theory which consisted of the idee thet property was created by 
mining ep individual's labor with the state of nature (the unassigned lands of the territory) The water was thew's 
by virtwe of the doctrine of pron appropriation, which stated thet the first person to use the water and pul it to 
beneficial use, created « property right The carly settlers passed these concepts on to their beirs and the local 
commenity Thes there was 8 powerful motivation to care for the land and weter 


Early proneers fownd Ghat grasses musi be preserved and conservation was vital if thee business was to withstand 
drought end low market prices They came to understand they could not sbuse land and weiter resources and 
continue to beve « viebie ranch which could be passed to their beirs, This concept became « way of life, « part 
of the rerel cultere of Lane County. 


This way of life, has spawned » powerful emotion that runs deep in the people who live on the land They 
heleve that they understand bow to care for Ht better than anyone cise A concept similar to thet hes captured 
the urben members of the county as well. 


The ides, thet local people know what is best for the county, is comparable to the assertions thet ranchers know 
what is best for thew lend = Peapic im the towns of Deming and Columbus heve bong conctuded thal they know 
bow to solve thei local problems beter then anyone im the governing bodies of Senta Fe or Washington, DC 
They do realize however, there are times when we all need beip. 


Today, es m times past, when hard times fall on o family it is Customary to belp them through those times of 
need This is whet Lene County is al! shout and the type of thing we desire to protect and continer as our 
tradinon We believe om belping one another 


Help is necessary when it comes time to work cattle Moving cattle from pasture to pasture in order to steward 
the range branding. yeaning. shipping. end » multitude of other chores is too mech for one family to handic at 
tomes Thefts when newghbors share the job and belp cach other Helping one another is @ habit we want to 


preserve 


Even with belp from friends, farming end ranching is 0 difficuli way to reise 0 femily. Todey's ranch and farm 
will usually only support one family Offer the principe! providers must work « second job as well Never 
before bas thet old saying been more tue, thet seys, “Behind every successfel rencher & « wile ~ who works in 
town” Because of the cconom« difficulty of family agri-businesses, children learn ot an carly age the meaning 
of responsibility, the importance of herd work The resuli is the development of young people with s sense of 
self worth thet serves them throughout « lifetame Rural kids grasp the meaning of “family” They always 
remember it was oe! home thet they learned these important iessons 
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Home is the farm of ranch Gey grew op on Tie: © Ge stably m@ Gere lives Get cy con shweys Count on 
t's Gew specie! place. A piece they can refers © end find Ge recuperetive power to revitalize Get macr being 
Thet & whet means & grow up on « reach 2 Lene County. Thet & whet gracretion of living off Ge lend 


give to peapie. 


The peaple who irved on these lends and drank from Geec © eters before more recent Omes icf es wonderful 
beritage siso Thee contributions beve icf powerful ieflucaces om the people of Lane County The Mambres 
indians handed down on shmast reverent reapect for beauty Todsy we edmert the cxqumie art work of thew 
pottery end we study thew culture We recognize @ epartt of adventure whch has been peseed down from the 
carly conqumiagon who searched for thew fortunc im gold m the land We greatly sdmure the bumble reiqnpows 
femh and powerful family bes mberited from Mexxo We boner the prowd Apache people, with thew fierce 
desire for freedom. thew invincible ability to withstand the cruc! clement of the cavircament in whit cy 
lrved These are ofl e pant of the mosax thet has been woven ingether to form the structure that sepports the 
way of life reseédents of Lane County web to memtam and strengthen The past bas forged us and made us the 
people we are today We have been bicased by the biending of many peopics, mores and editions, bul benceth 
it all is the lend and the weter. The love for this lend defines ws beet as who we are 


sd 
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The very first peaple to mhebit cer cownty were reneicat They came down from the north m the wimter they 
bunted game im the écecri and migrated tw the Cool Secremento Mountems mm ec summer We find artifacts ey 
left behind m the Freane!l Shelter under the Otero Messe Ram and ee petroglyphs ot Three Rivers and on the 
Coreedes Mowntams 2 Souther Otero ( county 


Probebly the prowdest people ever to rele this part of ‘he workd were the Apeches. Their territory incteded west 
Texas. New Mexico, Soutbera Colorado Arizona Sonor: end Chibuabes 


Ow: bocal tribe was the Mescalero Apeches. One of their staple foods was the mescal cactus, so hey were called 
“mescal caters” or Mescaleros. The mesce! plant grows wm the éeseri mountains of southern New Mexico It is 
shout two feet wil The Mesceleros would cut off the apimy leaves to reves! the bear! of the plant which 8 shout 
belf the size and shape of « basketball. They were beked with wood fires end stones for several days before 
cating end the caves were used for fiber 


The carly dey Mescaleros never practiced agriculture but were very nomadic. The treveied down to the Texas 
ples. through wentern New Mexico and Arizona down sowth mio the Secrre Madre end continecd sowth end 
west mio the tropics bunting and gathering os they went Then they would retern to thew homeland wp through 
Cdibuabus and cross the Roo Grande coming beck north to the Tuleross Resm end Sectamento Mounterns 
Resisting firsi the Spanish and lester the Angin. they put wp 2 gelleni fight to seve them lend. but the end came 
when Geronimo surrendered in Steieton Canyon They were mace prisoners of war end incarcerated m Plonda 
They were later sent to Fort Sél, Oklahoma After Geronimo died in 199. the Apaches were released and many 
of them come beck t Mescalero. Todsy, we heve « mixture of many Apeche Tribes living bere. We otfll bear 
many of the royalty encestre! nemes, such as Cochise, Shante Deklugie, Geronimo end Chino Tadey many of 
the Apeches are farmers, ranchers and foresters They also manage ¢ thriving timber and tourist industry 


The next people to come to ow ares were the farmers, ranchers and miners. Most of these people came from 
Texas soon efter the military came to protect the settlers Forts were built ef) over the west, end our closest 
military protection came from Fort Bliss * smell fort north of Tulercse Fort Stanton end the Buffalo Soldier 
camp acer Wind Mountain im the southern pert of Otero County Farming soon failed except where it could be 
ierigeted. in the mid 1990's the lest of he Gry lend farmers geve wp. The miners bed their bey Gey im the Joris 
Mowntains acer Oro Grande and om the weet cide of the Secramenton The Oro (rrande area dominated the boca! 
miming industry end the real rush came when 61 2 ounce gold nugget wes found in the Lite Joe Mime = Three 
mining camp: were buill up in the mountains northwest of Oro Grande, Brice, Lachy Piet end Oheory (the 
only one with » post office) 7 miles of rdroed were built ep through the mowntems and s emelier wes beili of 
Oro Grenade, whict of the me hed )(000 resident =A S$} mile pepeline i bring weter from Secramento River 
wes constructed This pipeline sti! furnishes Oro Grande with water Oro Grande hed s newspaper, 9 saloons 
wtb brothels end ofl the gaiety of any other miming boom town end gembling center Three tem boeds of Ore 
came out of the mountains cock dey for many years. The miners were on the top rong of the sociel and 
ecomomi ledder for many years, bat es fie ore played owl the rancher beceme the dominant leader = Afr the 
Civé Wer meny reachers moved to our area They could grt free lend. free grass and weiter Reaching wes our 
sumber one industry for many years. end @ still an important pert of oer ecomomy Many emai! ram bere owed 
their berds from Texas. carly dey ranching included cattle, sheep, goats and bores to he sold to the calvery 
Several cettlomen bei vest emperes sect as Oliver Lee end Albert Fall cach controlling in cacess of @ milion 
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ecres. There were also John Good of La Laz and Pat Gogien who was called the King of Tulaross and was « 
partne: of Billy the Kid im a beef contract for Fort Stanton. 


The U.S. Forest Service and the Burcau of land Management were given management authority over all federal 
land and the berds were cut drastically. 


In June 1898 the railroad reached Alamogordo, then on to Cloudcroft, opening up the new industry of lumbering. 
The stagecoach took passengers trom the Cloudcroft depot to Stegman which is now Artesis. The railroad also 

opened up our county to tourism. Cloudcroft and Alamogordo built some fine botels and Cloudcrofi hed Casino- 
type gambling for many years. Every few miles along the railroad, small towns and villages were present some 

of them being Valmont, Escondids, Turquoise, Hueco, Newman, Kearney siding and Three Rivers. 


In the mid 1940's a paved road was built to Cloudcrofi and the milroed was taken out. Lembcring is still an 
important industry for our county, even though it bas slowed down the past few ycars because of environmental 
concerns. The community of Mayhill, on the Penasco River, is an irrigated farming and ranching community. 
Weed is on Agua Chiquita Canyon and is mostly ranching and lumbering. It is « very old settlement. Pinon is « 
ranch community of sheep, goats, and cattle. The communitics of High Rolls and Mountain Part are fruit 
growers and are becoming a bedroom community for Alamogordo. La Luz is a very old community and has 
some itrigstion. Tulerosa was started by families from the Rio Grande in 1865 and is our oldest town. It has 
irrigation and most of its labor force works for military related industry. They have a rich culture and history. 
Boles Acres, the Oro Vistas and Dog Canyon settlements all south of Alamogordo, are people who enjoy rural 
living. They are mostly employed et Holloman. 


In 1942 the Alamogordo Army Corps training base was built near Alamogordo. Little did we know how it 
would change our lives forever. Much of our ranch land was permanently withdrawn for bombing range. Alt the 
present time White Sends Range covers 2 million acres and employs 8,160 people. It is the largest overland 


missile range in the country. 


Im the mid 50's the ranching industry again was affected when the military purchased several ranches in southern 
Otero County to create McGregor Range. The purchase included the price for the private land, improvemen’s 
and the icase bold interest for the grazing lease. Some of the leases were under the jurisdiction of the BLM and 
some were controlled by the National Forest Service. After the purchases were compicted, the ranch houses and 
outbuildings were taker ¢own. Since thai time this area has been used for military target practice, Roving Sands 
ancuvers and speculative cattle grazing to the highest bidder. Our ranching industry is « small part of our 
economy at the present time. However, they are a very important part and are a very proud and colorful people. 


The county tax records show that we have 19,562 cattle, 964 horses and mules, 9,892 sheep and 837 goats. This 
is s value of approximately 12 million dollars of carning asscts for ovr county. The latest income figures 
available for agriculture are from 1994. Fourteen million, nine hundred forty one thousand, 14,941,000, was the 
figure for all agricultural income for Otero County for that year. We assume the largest portion was ranching, 
then trvit, nuts and hay, cic 


The National Defense now dominates our county. In 1990 Holloman became the world's only F-117A Stealth 
Base, the plane thet played such « major role in the Persian Gulf War. The F-4E Phantom II, the T38A Talon, 
the HH-60 Pave Hawk helicopter and the 10 mile long high speed test track are also managed by Holloman. 
The German Air Force contingent «t Holloman consists of 350 military plus their families. By 1999 the 
Germans bope to have 2,100 people bere, with @ $21 million payroll and a $100 million military infrastructure 
budget. Holloman and White Sends have an annual budget of $479 million. Holloman is now in the process of 
trying to acquire their owa bombing range on the north edge of McGregor because White Sands has gotten so 
busy. This is lend already being used by the military. If this happens it will cause more growth for the base and 
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Otero Cowaty. 


To sum up the customs and cultures report, | would report that probably the only cultures we have lost are dry 
land farming, mining and the nomadic bunting and gathering. The county culture presenily practiced by most 
peopic, involves or is directly related to the defense industry. Next in order would probably be entreprencurial 
including tourism, education, ranching, the timber industry, farming and others too numerous to mention. Time 
constraints prevented us from scquiring dollar amounts for our other cultures. 


Clif McDonald 
Chairman Customs and Culture Commitice 
Public Land Use Advisory Council of Otero County 
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RIO ARRIBA COUNTY 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


Customs and Traditions of the People of Rio Arriba County 
Prepared by Estevan Arellano of Oftate Cultural Center Alcalde, New Mexico on February 8, 1997. 


When talking sbout the American West, al) the major institutions that have made the West what it is 
today were introduced by Spain. Whether it is the large water projects which bave brought irrigation to the West, 
or the livestock industry, Spain's influence is everywhere. And probably there is no better place to see this 
inflvence than in Rio Arriba County where the first European settlement was established on July 11, 1598. From 
bere the diversity of crops, acequias, cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, and the famous Spanish horse, they al! spread to 
the far reaches of the West where they are now perceived to be American institutions, yet their roots are in Rio 
Arriba County and the first Spanish pobladores. Based on the research we have done concerning agriculture in 
the Rio Arriba, this area used to produce all types of fruits and vegetables. As carly as 1630, Fray Alonso de 
Benavidez wrote, “All this land is very fertile, it gives forth with great abundance everything which is sown in it: 
corm, wheat, beans, lentils, garbanzos, fabas, peas, pumpkins, watermelons, cantaloupes, cucumbers; every kind 
of vegetable: cabbage, lettuce, carrots, thistles, garlic, onions, cactus fruit, pitehayas, apricots, peaches, nuts, 
acorns, blackberries and many others..." What we see today is that the diversity New Mexico used to enjoy is 
repidly discppearing, including the grazing of cattle and the famous churro sheep. 

Don Pedro Baptista Pino, in his 1810 presentation to the Cortes in Spain, had this to say shout diversity, 
“In New Mexico all the same crops are harvested that one finds in Spain, and are of much better quality than 
those grown in the rest of New Spain.” At that time all the lands today held by the Bureau of Land 
Management and the U.S. Forest service were part of the dehersas, or common lands, of the land grants which 
were used for grazing and for people to exploit the natural resources for materials to build their homes. Today 
that is no longer truc, as more and more restrictions are imposed on a daily basis and locals feel more alienated 
from their “traditional ancestoral lands,” while at the same time outsiders seem to be the only ones privileged to 
use the commons. 

Cultures cannot survive for jong without a sustainable agricultural base and sustainabic land and water 
use ethic: care of the earth, care of people, contribution of surplus time, moncy and energy communally. Old 
timers call this philosophy.- “el juicio de la tierra,” the wisdom of the land. In his book, Plants, Man and Life, 
Edgat Anderson describes the garden/orchard plantings growped around the houses in Central America, much like 
it used to be in the Rio Arriba bioregion of New Mexico. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE: 


When we start laying owt the ground work for developing en “Environmental History of La Raza,” from 
our perspective, capecially as it relates to land and water use in New Mexico, specifically the Rio Arriba 
Bioregion, we have to go back to the writings of the ancient Greeks (los griegos), on one hand, the Moors in Al- 
Andalu and also at what was going on here in 1598. 

As raza - whether we call ourselves hispanos, Chicanos. nuevomexncanos, manitos, paisanos, etc. - there 
are two very important documents that we have to familiarize ourselves with, one lays the foundation 
(Recopilacion de leyes de los reynos de las indias, published in 1681 in four volumes, divided into nine books, 
218 tithes and 6,447 laws) and the other (E/ tratado de Guadalupe-Hidalgo and the subsequeni Protocol de 
Queretero) which guarantees our right to exist as defined by the “Laws of the Indies.” 

Though the term bioregionalism is » recent term coined by geographers when the Leyes de las indias 
(which have their antecedents in the Ordenanzas of King Phillip Ii of 1573 and the Siete Partidas of 1257) were 
being complied, nuestros antepasados in 4 way were laying the foundation for what today Kirkpatrick Sale, 
defines as bioregionalism: 
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“_.the crucial and perhaps only all-encompassing task is to understand place the unmediate specific place where 
we live. The kinds of soils and rocks under our feet: the source of the waters we drink: the meaning of the 
different kinds of winds; the common insects, birds, mammals, plants and trees: the particular cycles of the 
seasons: the times to plant and harvest and forage - these are the things that are necessary to know...” 

Though once we - ic raza céosmica - might bave been an alien presence in this land, because of our 
Spanish fathers, we bave now become as natural « figure in this landscape as the pinon tree because whether we 
{or the Native Americans) ecknowledge it or not, most of us have Native American blood running through our 
veins. It is thet communion with the landscape which ties us to that enduiing code of brotherhood, of being 
carnales, just as the poct makes the landscape itself the carrier of memory. 

As with so many revolutions, that of Chimayd of 1837 and later the Taos Rebellion of 1847 - with 
battles in La Cafiada de Santa Cruz, Embudo, Mora and Taos Pueblo - and today what is happening, it began 
with memory, today we are on the verge of losing our memory. And if we lose ow language, we will lose most 
of our environmental history and that we cannot afford to lose. Never! For our memory has now assumed the 
form of the landscape itself, That is the essence of Querencia. If we lose one we lose both memory and 
landscape. “E! que pierde su tierra pierde su memoria.” 

Now let's take a look at what | consider three of the most important “laws” in terms of defining 
bioregionalism, or Querencia. Sale reminds us that, “bioregionalism calls for human society to be more closely 
related to nature, and to be more conscious of its locale, or region or life-place.. It is a proposal to ground 
human cultures within natural systems, to get to know ones’ place intmately wm order to fit haaman communities 
to the Earth, not distort the Earth to our demands,” which bas been the mission of Los Alamos. 

Now, let's examine the following in terms of what constitutes our Querencia - Rio Arriba: 

(Book Four, Tithe Five, First Law: That the lands and provinces, that have been selected for 
settlement, have the following wing qualsties, it is declared 

"It is ordered, that having resolved to settle a province, ot region which is under our jurisdiction, or 
later discovered, the settlers be considerate and be advised that the lend be healthy, recognizing if men live to an 
old age, and are of good compicxion, disposition and color: if the animals and livestock are bealthy, of good size 
and the fruits and sustenance good and abundant, and the Jands good for planting and foraging: if poisonous, and 
noxious things grew: the sky of good and joyful constellation, clear and benign, the ait pure and sweet, without 
impediments or alterations: the climate without excess beat or cold: (and having to choose between one or 
another quality, choose the cold) if there is good grazing for livestock: forests and trees for firewood materials 
for houses and other buildings: « pleatital «upply of good waters for drinking and irrigation...”) 

lt appears that Sale was fellowiry “las Icyes" to arrive at his definition of what is bioregionalism, that 
for us is Querencia. 

The same philosophy was expressed by Marcas Cato (234 - 149 B.C.), when he advised people in 
search of a good piece of land, saying that “/t should have a good climate, sot subject to storms; the soil should 
be good, and naturally strong. If possible, u should he at the foot of the mountain and face south; the situation 
should be healthful..it should be well watered...” 


Now, let's look further as to how our memory, nuestra querencia, had its foundation layed out. 

(Book Four, Tithe Seven, First Law: That the new settlements be established with the qualities of this 
law. 

“...T ry to have water close by, and that ut can be conducted to the town and other property, diverting it, 
if possible, to better unlize u, and the maternnals necessary for buildings, lands for agriculture and pasture 
saving on labor and costs that come with long distance. Don't select sites to settle which are very high, due to 
the winds, and the difficulty of servicing and transportation, or in very low places, since they are prone to 
iliness, settle in mid-elevations, where the north and south winds prevail And of there are mountains or slopes, 
that they be facing cast or west: and if not possible to avoid high places, settle in areas where there isn't any 
fog, observing what is best for health and accidents: and { building in the shore of a certain river; and f wach is 
the case, when the sun comes out, it first hits the town, then in the water:" 

Here is where our “Memory of Landscape,” owt Querencia - this sense of place, this land we call 
Nucvoméxico begins. Fray Angelico Chévez in bis classic book, "My Penitente Land,” attempts to define this 
Querencia and tic it to the biblical lands of’ north Africa, where our ancestors, the Moors, came from 
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(Book Four, Tithe Seven, Law Seven: That the land and surroundings be abundant and healthy. 
"ht «s ordered, that the land and surroundings, which are to be settled, be the most fertile, with 
and there be no leke close by, nor marsh lands where venemous animals live, nor there be any corruption of 
winds, or waters.") 


The three above laws lay the cornerstones, the foundation of what has become our Querencia, that 

which gives us « sense of place, thet which anchors us to the lend, that which makes us 2 unique peopic. “Before 
it can ever be a repose for the senses, landscape itself is tee work of the mind. It's scenery is built up as much 
from strata of memory as fram layers of rock,” writes bistorian David Schema in Landscape and Memory. 

Ow environmental history is based on a solid foundation, our ancestors were environmentalist - not 
extremists who understood what was meant both by private property and common lands) Wendell Berry reminds 
ws thet, “Historically, the commons belonged to the local community, not to the public.” But before we can use 
the land in common, we need to go beck w& the past, and mince that “oro del barrio,” that knowledge which is 
rapidly disappearing end understand what are our privileges and responsibilities. As necvomexicancs, today we 
have had almost nothing to say sbout our region's character and identity, yet we are the ones who have defined 
that character and identity. 

As Sale writes, in terms of this Querencia, ot bioregion, we have to know, “The limits of its resources; 
the carrying capacity of its lands and waters; the places <rere it must not be stressed; the places where its 
bounties can best be developed; the treasures it holds and the treasures u withholds - these are the things that 
must be understood.” He goes on to say, a biorcgion “is governed by nature, not legislature, * ot by the DOE, 
or any other governmental entity. 

When we talk about the commons, the dehessas y monies, we are concerned shout lands where we all 
have # common interest, an interest thet precedes our interest in private property or the swertes. For we not only 
share in the common wealth but we also share in the common bealth, the two, in fact, are inseparable. Berry 
writes, “If we have the ‘right to life, ‘as we have always supposed, then that right must stand upon the further 
right to air; water, food, clothing, and shelter.” Exactly what the Laws of the Indies defined as the perfect 
places for the new settlements. 

If we want the iand to be taken care of properly, duty and sentiment are not cnough, we must have 
people living on and from the land who are able and willing to care for it. We need to implement a different 
kind of education, different philosophy and « different economy. Again | must reiterate, we cannot get good 
care of the land by demanding it from public officials. We have to understand that we cannot save the land and 
water apart from the people or the people apart from the land and water. To save cither, we must save both; and 
for that we need « strong rural economy. In a way Los Alamos destroyed that rural economy, it destroyed the 
diversity that cxisted in northern New Mexico and im its place created an economy besed on fantasy. lastead of 
preserving the possibility of intimacy in the use of the land, as dictated by the Laws of the Indies, Los Alamos 
created a consumptive society interested in sterile or inconsequential intimacy. The intimacy for the land became 
supplanted with an intimacy for money. Our economic system of cambalache was taken over by « moncy 
economy and greed. 

Lavra Jackson, in ber paper, “Agricultural Industrialization and the Loss of Biodiversity, ° warns us 
that as farming families dwindic, we lose not only essential and perhaps irreplaceable knowledge, but "When the 
minds responsible for these farms have left the countrymde, replaced by minumum wage labor in factory style 
facilines, so will the potential to conserve and improve the agricultural landscape.” Though Los Alamos pr: « 
good wages very few locals can get past « certain wage level. Whai we have in the Rio Arriba Bioregion is « 
colonial econ» » +ad colonial cconomies plece no value on caring for the lond, and do not teach, encourage, 
reward and =) (8 protect #. So now we have environmentalists who have no concept of our history who 
went to com. ew ‘cach bow to care for the land. 

Bel. - «en land was banded down from father to son, so was that knowledge of the lend, of how to 
water from the eceguias. That is not the case today; now the land passes so rapidly from one owner to the 
other that there is no time to learn bow to use i. Everytime a piece of property is pul on the market the prices 
go up end so do the taxes; then the local county commissioners get blamed when it is greed that drives the prices 
up. in Embudo from 1970 to now the price for lend has gone up from $1,000 an acre to epwards of $40,000. 
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As a result @ is predictably abused, old cars sbendoned in the orchards, mobile homes im arroyos, luxury bomes 
om mountaim tops and cenegas 


Berry reminds us, that “i conservenonists are serious about conservanon, they will have to realize that 
the best conserver of the land in use will always be the small owner or operator...who knows how to use the land 
in the best way, and who can afford to do so.” 

We bave to prevent abuse of the land and water and the best bive-print is to follow the “Laws of the 
indies,” as our forefathers did. We have to preserve what we beve, but af the same time, realize an economic 
benefit that only comes from knowing the land, being intimate with the land. “We have to move towards 
vigorous local economies capable of sustauvung a stable and capabie rural papulanon rewarding them 
appropriately both for ther products and thew stewardsup,” Berry reminds us. 

Sale tells ws, “that bioregions are not only of different sizes but often can be seen to be like Chinese 
boxes, one within another, forming a complex arrangement from the largest to the smaliest, depending upon 
which natura! characteristics are dominant.” 

It is this intimacy with the land that we must protect, this knowledge that has to be preserved. Some of 
us have been doing it for a lifetime. in closing | want to remind you: 

“We do not inherit the land from our parents, we have it borrowed from our children,” then - 
we have « moral obligation to turn the land over to our children im a beticr condition than we got it, not worse. 
As I've pointed out, we have « solid environmenial history to backup our philosophy of Querencia, or 
bioregionalism, as the best model for moving forward as we approech the 21st century it is a knowledge thet 
draws « classic Greek agricultural practices, Roman law, Moorish customs, along with the knowledge inherited 
from the Mayas, Aztecas and Puchlos. Here the knowledge from Africa, Europe and the Americas converged in 
1598. We are therefore, la raza coésmica, lo nueva raza, we are & walking diversity of bloods, cultures and 
languages, anchored in nuevomenxico, nuestra Querencia. 


SANTA FE COUNTY 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


Santa Fe County 
Custom and Culture 


“By and large this is the New Mexico associated with the upper Rio Grande Valicy and the mountains 
containing it. It was bere that the first colonists scitled in the late sixteenth century, and it was bere that the 
province (state) acquired its identity. What attracted settlement was the mild climate, the apparent abundance of 
water, the fertile soil, and the forests covering the mountains. In many ways the landscape seemed to resembic 
that of Spain. Almost from the time of the first explorations New Mexico was seen as a kind of promised land: 
not « paradise of case and abundance, to be sure, but « land of grass and forest and flowing water where the 
effon of working men and women would duly rewarded. For it so happens, even today, that no matter whether 
you come to New Mexico from the immediate cast, the High Plains, the arid south, or the canyon landscape in 
the west, the region always seems, by comparison with the country you have been waveling through, a land 
flowing with milk and boncy. What shaticrs the Dlusion is the long dry summer that afflicts the greater part of 
the state... 


Spanish setdement was long confined to the Rio Grande region which to this day remains the beartland 
of Spanish-American culture. The small lateral valicys of the river, as well as the valicy of the river itself 
provided colonist with an environmen suited to their kind of agriculture and their kind of living-in small villages 
where old-establisbed customs and relationships could be continued. Settlement in colonial New Mexico was in 
effect « transplantation, a new version of the order that bad prevailed in colonial Mexico and Spain. It was not 
work of footloose individuals im search of adventures of wealth, but of small homagencous groups of simpic 
people who brought with them thei religion, their family ties, their ways of building and working and farming. 


Each village devised its own communal irrigation system; and cach village created its own miniature 
landscape of gardens and orchards and ficids and pastures, a landscape distinct from the surrounding wilderness. 


The history of these villages is largely unrecorded; all we know about then is roughly the decade of 
their settlement, the date of the first church, and the place of origin of their settlers. One after the other, over the 
decades, the settlements died, but not without resistance. A flood buried gardens and ficids under gravel or sand, 
# local resource- wood of game of 4 special crop-lost its market, a railroad ceased operation, the school was 
closed. Rather than shandon their home the villagers became ranchers and raised cattle of sheep. But in the end 
it died, and others died, first the remote villages on the margins of the plains, where there were no other jobs, 
and then the villages where the rangeland hed deteriorated and the cedars and junipers were coming beck into the 
abandoned ficids All that is now lefi of that traditional farming landscape are the villages in the mountain 
heartland and in the Rio Grande Valicy.™” 


Agriculture bas shaped both the community and culture of Santa Fe County. Due to its past role, agriculture 
remains an iniegral and compicx part of Santa Fe County |i is simultancously an economic development issuc., 
af Open space concern, an important water clement, and a key ingredicnt in valuation of rural character and 
lifestyle consideration throughout the County. In all of these respects, the agrarian history of the County 


41 Reprinted from A book by John Bnacterholl Jectson A Sense of Peace, 2 Sease of Lime, puttished 
by the Vale University Press, Copyright 1964 by Yale University A letter of permission, to reprint 
lemited selecte’ hace as requested, from the Yale University Press is on file at the New Mexicn State 
Office of the ereay of | and Management 
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provides the foundation for considering bow the important and positive aspects of thes rural culture can be 
extended imto the future. 


Today government and service sectors have replaced the agriculture sector. Sante Fe County's major 
employers include the state of New Mexico with approximatcly 9,000 employees im Santa Fe County: Santa Fe 
Public Schools, with 1,450 employees; St. Vincent's Hospital, with « staff of over 1.300, and the City of Sante 
Fe with 1,000 employees. Over the past 22 years the relative share of total employment for the various sectors 
has remained stabic, excepi for government and services. The share of government sector jots has declined from 
39 percent of total employment to 22 percent. During the same time, employment in the services sector 
increased from 22 percent to 34 percent. On average service sector jobs pay below average wages. Santa Fe 
County bas sect 2 policy to diversify its economic base. 


Santa Fe Cownty goverament recognizes that the anced of cach of its communities may be different. It is 
important for es to seck economic development which is supportive of these needs, enriches our community life 
and promotes our values of sei{-reliance, individualism and catreprencurship. Santa Fe County seeks economic 
activity which & environmentally and socially micgrated with our way of life. 


In December 1995, the University of New Mexico conducte. < regional strategic planning process to focus on 
the ways to offset the mpact of downsizing of the Los Alamos National Laboratory on the regional economy. 
Five industry chusters were identified to target: 


All five targeted clusters have been adopted by Santa Fe County as important to diversify our economic base and 
to build upon our traditions 
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The Development of Equitabic Estates for (-razing on Federal | ands 
(Adapted from the Draft Sierrs County Comprehensive Land Use and Policy Plan, Part fl, Chapter 2, pp. 2-5 to 2 14) 


18 Scot-irish, Mexican, & Spanish Influrace on Sierra ( county's Land lise Practices 


There no question that the culture of the Scot-irsh, Mexican end Spanish people living im Sierra 
County have shaped the land use practices, customs and economy of the arca. With regard wo livestock grazing. 
these customs were also influenced by the local environment As the boca! residents will attest, the environment 
in Sierra County for raising livestock is harsh. The weather is bot, the rainfall is sparse and it is difficult to 
work the soil to grow crops on anything but lands subject to wrigatior, Because of these “sbnormal conditions" 
when compered tc lands cast of the Kh meridian, it takes 0 great deal of land to sustain even a modest size 
herd of livestock. These environmental factors shaped the custom of livesinck grazing im Sicrra County. 

As stated above land scquisition under the governments of Mexico and Spain came from grants by the 
King of Spain of the Government of Mexico. However, because of environmental factors described shove, that 
grant of land was normally not cnough to sustain a herd of livestock. Therefore, in addition to the use of bis 
property, the Spenish or Mexican citizen also used the other unclaimed lands belonging to the government, in 
connection with bis private property, to sustain bis berd, bis way of life and to perpetuate community stability. 

In New Mexicn, the develop ment of livestock grazing under the American system paraiicied, intertwined 
and emulated the Spanich and Mex? 20 custom of using the enclaimed public domain. Under the American 
system, although « settler could make ¢ good living on 160 ot 640 acres of homestead lands cast of the Mth 
meridian, the same could not be said in Sierra County As the Spanish and Mexican citizens hed discovered, the 
environment in New Mexico required more land for grazing than could be granted wo the settler As such, s 
peraliel custom. learned from the Spenish and Mexican setilers, became the American custom Allowing 
livestock t© grave om the unclaimed pubix domain became the norm 


2.0 Encouragement of | ivestock (crazing to Assist in Populating the West 

Not only was the grazing of livestock on the unclaimed federal lands the custom im Sierra County, the 
practice was encouraged by the United States Presidents and by the Army who wished to quickly settle and 
occupy these lands for the United States. There were three major reasons that Av crican settlers and pioneers 
were desperately needed to quickly settle the New Mexico territories 
1. Concern that « foreign power would tke control of these lands by occupency. 
2. The problem of securing & lend from hostile Indien tribes. 
3 The protection of the public waveling across the Continent 
2.1 Concere That « Foreign Power Would Take Control of These Lands by Occupancy 


Many American Presidents were ofresd thet, uniess the New Meaico territones were populated and 
settied by citizens boyel to the United States, 2 foreign power would take control of these lands by occupancy 
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Even though Ge Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo bed cnded the wer with Mexico, ec Amencan Pressécats wanted 
to be sure thet teese acwly scquied lands would be papuleied eith coturems hovel to Ge Lmsted States As 
President Polk explained im 1847. 


Mexico & too feebic & power to govern Geese Prowinces, lying os they do of « distance of more then 
1000 miles from ber capital. and if eticmpted to be retained by ber cy would comstitutc bul for a short 
tume even somenally s pert of ber domimons _ 


The sagacity of powe ul European nations bes bong since dires** te eficntion to the commercial 
importance of thet Province, and there can be bittle dowlt het i. somen! Ge United States shall 
relingumh thew present occupation of # and thei claim to it os imdewnity an cflort would be made by 
some foreign power to possess tt either by com@uest or purchase = If no foreign government should 
ecquire i im either of these modes, an independent revalubonary goverament would prabebly be 
established by the mbebitants and sech foreigners as may remam im of remove to the Country #8 soon os 
it shall be known that the United States have shandoned « = Sech 8 government would be too feebic 
long to maintain its separete existence, and would finally became anncied to of be a dependent colony 
of some more powerful siate No foreign power shall without oer consent be permitied to plant of 
cstableh any new colony of dominion on any part of the North American continent _ 


The Provenances of New Mexico and the Californias are contiguous to the territories of the United 
States, and if brought under the goverament of our lews thei resources mineral, agricultural, 
manufacturing. and commercial would soon be developed © 


2.2 Securing the Land From Hostile Indian Tribes 


In addition to the concern over the use of foreign power on American soil, the Congress and the 
Presidents also faced the problem of securing the land from bostile Indian tribes When President Zachary 
Taylor received the beim of the nation, be focused on cocupying and controfling the southwest region because of 
ber great agricultural and mineral wealth However, as be soon discovered. the Southwest was not casily 
controtied because of ts sumeres Indien tribes 

President Millard Fillmore also faced probiems with the warring Indian tribes in the Southwest in bis 
therd address to the Nabon be stated 


Every effort showld be made to protect ow: fromtier and that of the edjoming Mexican States from the 
incursions of the Indiana tibes. Of shout 11.000 men of which the Army is composed, acarly 8,000 are 
employed in the defense of the newly scewired territory (including Texas) and of the emigrants 
proceeding thereto | am gratified to say that these efforts have been usually successful With the 
exception of some partial owtbreaks in California and Oregon and occesional depredation on « portion of 
the Rio Grande owing. is beleeved to the disturbed state of thet border region. the inroads of the 
Indians have been eflectually restremed “ 


Fillmore also continually reminded Congress thet the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo also required the 
United States to protect the Mexican frontier Although Fillmore was sble to convince Congress to appropriste 
larger regimes of the cavalry to the Southwest be also recognized thet the best protection agemet bostile Indians 
was to imcrease permanent settlements “ 


**Polh, James K. [VY Messages and Papers of the President, (047. New York, (897, pp 599-540 
* "Fillmore, Millard, V Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1852. New York, 1879p 174 
**Pillmore. Millard, V Messages and Papers of the Presiden, 1850. New York, 1679, p #7 
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23 Protection of the Public Traveling Across the ( catinent 


The goverament wented to colonize the West as quickly as possitie for Or protection of Oe public 
treveleng ecross Ge comunent As stated by Pressdent Polit 


For the protection of emigrants whilst on thew wey to Oregon agams! the etiacks of the Indien tribes 
occupying the country through which they pess. | recommend thal sunatic number of stochades end 
blockhhbowse forts be erected along the usual rowte between or fromtcr settlements on the Missowr and 
the Rocty Mowntams and that an eérquaic force of mounted mflemen be reamed to guard and protect 
them on their joeracy..“ 


38 Protection of the Customs, Cultures & Property Rights of These Already Living in the New Mexico 
Terrttortes 


A®er recognizing the difficulties of life m the southwest and the importance of kerping those lends for 
the Unite tates, Congress and president: would face the probiem of éctermmming (1) bow the land would be 
secured for those already trving m the Southwest! and (2) bow the land would be wansferred tw those mowing to 
the Southwest Wath regard to those siready cocupyimg the land the answer to the question would be contained 
in “local lew” and on international treety. 

As stated shove, Kearny 's Code and the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidsigo guaranteed the protection of the 
ewstoms, cultures end property right: of those already living in the New Mexico territories, Beceuse many of 
these settlers bed siready acquired property tithes end eddivonal property use nights from the Spenimh or Mexican 
goveraments of by occupancy and the promotion of the publi good and the publx weal those ngbts would be 
protected and honored by the United Sutes government under the weaty and Kearny s Code Such protection 
also extended to those land use rights which were not codified by legal tithe because of the prominc to protect 
local custom. The Treaty cf Guadalupe Hidsigo and Kearny's Code even extended the protection of property 
end lend use rights as those uses passed from bwyer to seiier and from generetion to generetion 

Wath regard to the peaple who were induced by the Amencan government to go to the Southwest to 
make then fortune, Congress and the Presidents promised “liberal grants” of the land As promised by President 
Polk 


| recommend thet the surveyor-gencra|'s offices be suthorized to be established in New Mexico and 
California, and provision made for surveying end bringing the public lands into market ot the cerliest 
precticatic penod in diaposing of these lands. | recommend thet the ngbi of preemppon he secured and 
liberal grants be made to the carly ernigrants who heve settled of may settle epon them | Emphasis 
added)“ 


In ® seperete address, President Poth Stated 


That 4 will uwitimately be wise and proper to protect and make bibere! grants of lend to the patriotic 
proacers who amidst privetions and dengers lead the wey through sevege tribes inhabiting the vest 
wilderoess intervening between our frontier setiiements and Oregon and who cultivate and are ever 
ready to Oefend the soil, | and fully satiefied To doult whether they will obtain such grant as soon as 
the convent) between the United States and Great Britain shall heave ceased to exist would be to dow 


"Polk, 1844, eupra, pp 6 97 
** ied 
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the justice of Congress.“ 
Along Gat same linc, President Zachary Teylor told Congress m 1849 


{! recommend] [tfhet commemsscms be organized by Congress to cramone and decide upom Ge validity of 
the present sutesstong land oties m Californe and New Mexico end thal province be made for the 
estahinhment of offices of serveyor-gcncral im New Meixo, Califormm end Oregon and for the 
surveying and bringing into market public lancs im those territones § Those lends. remote m position and 
GED t cosamn, eugls to Se Ciapaned of on tems Ebert to of Gus expectelly 0 Ge easly 

om erent 


Pressdent Fdlmore elso urged thet Congress move swiftly to cstetdish @ Commision to cxramine the 
velidity of all the lands claims in New Mexico end California, since be viewed the uncerisinty of those claims as 
retarding the settlement of the country in bes annual address m 18S). be ageim stressed the need 
to encowrage settlement of the Territones 


The agncvitera! lends [of the newly ecqvwed Territones| should. however, be surveyed and brought into 
the market with as little delay as possible thet the Utles may become settled and the inhebiteat 
stimulated to make permencnl improvements and cater ordinary pursedts of hife ~ 


Franklin Pierce followed President Fillmore to the White Howse He also believed thet agriculture 
development im the west and southwest was of the wimos! mmpeortance He urged thet the lends be swiftly and 
inexpensively sold to those setter who would develop the lands for agnculture purposes ~ 
President Ulysses Grant contmecd to encourage the movement west with promises of the scquisiticn of 
property: 


The opinion thet the publx lands should be regarded chiefly as 8 sowrce of revenue is no longer 
memtained The raped ecttiement and successful cultrvetion of them are now justly considered of more 
importance to owr well being then ms the fund warch the sale of them would produce The remartatic 
growth and prosperity of owr new Siates and Territornes efiest to the wisdom of the legislation which 
invites the settler to secure s permanent home on terms within reach of all The Pioneer who incurs the 
dangers and priveton: of s fromteer life, and thus ards im laying the foundation of new Commonwealth: 
renders 8 sigtal service to bis country and is entitied to its epecial fever and protection These lews 
secure thet otyect and largely promote the general weifere They showld therefore be cherished as 
permanent feature of our lend system * 


VW’ bile bones! setters and proncers hastened wes! turning berren wasteland into productive farms and 
reaches, other not so bones! end productive citizens also ventured west to efiempt to make os feet fortune Such 
stones of the graf end corruption of lend apeculeton who would move mic an area to deplete he tember and 
other resources then move on without purchasing of repien. beng the lend so thet of would be sumteatde for use by 
permencet setters coused Congress. in 189) to alter it polices © on efiempt to ensure thet the honest setter 


"on 

*"Tovler, Techery, ¥ Messager and Papers of the } ‘eo: dents, 1849. New York, 1897, p 20 
**Pilinewe, Millard, 7 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1851 New York, 1897, p 127 
"Pierce, Franklin, 17 Messages and papers of the Presidents, 189). New York, 1897, p 2749 
*\Grent, Ulyenen, (1 Messages and papers af the presidents 185) New York, 1097, pp. 110-111 
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would comtmer to bedd @ Americar west First ( ongress permancedy repealed Oe preemptrce ects ond 
second. Congress added a2 amendmen! © Oe appropmeticm bill allow ung the presaden! to oct enede © neteomal 
forest lands" of forest reserves 


48 Pretection of the Rights of | Jresteckh Operator: | sing the Forest Reserves 


Eves efter the crretce of the forest reserve system. the mmportance of he we of the enciammed ieder! 
lends for livesioca’ grazimg wes recogmired and protected = As sisted @ the office! anneal report of he Secretary 
of the laterior mm 1891. “One strikang difficulty im extetdesbing Ge reservetoms [forest reacrves| themecives may 
be found te the fect thet mock of thet lend thet showld be reserved & os yet eneerveyed, other parts ere sutyect to 
prior right, or are expected to be incleded in reliroed greae“” 


ANbough the crestion of the forest reserves of natvoma! foresm bed a wery rocky ster lwestoct graying 
was ebways pert of the use of those lands § In fact the Depertment of the Imicrior mmmedisiely begen to adopt 
policies to protect the rights of lvestact apersion wimg te forest reserves Those poles 


1 Encouraged the rancher to develop improvements to embanct the product ity of the fores: reserves 


2 Allowed tithe © remem with the Forest Service so that those lands settable for private sett) ment » ould only 
be taken if such ectement dd not miericre with the lrvestoct ownen graring rights 


3. Allowed the states to cofiect taxes from the use of the federe! lends to be weed for the development of weter 
resources. 


4 Encouraged cooperstive projects between the Department of the Intervor and the individual lrvestoct producer 
to better the lend for livestock grazing ™ 


The Secretary of the Intersor alan ecstaiinbed rules and regulstions to implement the will of Congre * m 
creating the forest reserves and to protect the prict right: of those within the borders of the reserves The firs. 
reguianoms eliowwng the contumued use of the forest reserves ectnowledged the Spanish custom of allowing loca! 
ranchers to have first priority for use of the publ lands As described by the Secretary of the Inieric. in 192. 

Applicants for the grazing privilege ere given prefercace im the following order 

(2) Persons residing within the reserve 

(>) Persons owning reaches with | the reserve. but not residing thereon 

(c) Persons living in the vicinity of the reserve owning whet may be called acighboring sto 

(4) Persons living ef 0 distance from the reserve who heve some oguiiablc claim to use the reserve 


Class (>) ender paragraph 16 showld not be construed so as to allow lenge stock owners to ctuai, the 
pict seme therein given, by semply buying oF oftemoing emel! reaches medequete for thew business | be 


*? Departmen’ of Agricetere Annmal Report to Congres 189), Weshington Government printing Office, > 226 
* Reper’ of the Serervary ff Agrice vere, 189] Weshingtemn Ooverament printing Office. (092 
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will not be tolerated.‘ [Emphasis Added]. 


Although these regulations initiated a good start in the recognition of the prior rights on the federal 


jlands, further progress in the recognition of these rights was made during the 1905 Denver meeting between the 


Forest Service and stockmen. During this meeting, the following report was made: 


The main points of agreement, worked out by the department and stock organizations, emphasized that 


those already grazing in the forest ranges would be protected im their priority of use [Law of Occupancy 


and Prior Appropriations Doctrine]: that reductions in the number of grazed stock would be imposed 
only after fair notice; that small owners would have preference over large; that only .4 rare 


circumstances would the department seck total exclusion of stock from the forest; and that the policy of 
use would be maintained wherever it was consistent with intelligent forest management. Finally, some 


attempt would be made to give stockmen a voice in making the rules and regulations for the 
management of stock on local ranges through the establishment of forest advisory boards.” 


In 1906, the above agreement was codified into regulation by the Forest Service “The Use Book." 
Those regulations permanently allocated grazing on the federal iands in the following manner 


Applicants for grazing permits will be given preference in the following Order: 


(a) Small nearby owners. 
Persons living in or close to the reserve those stock have regularly grazed upon the reserve range and 
who are dependent upon its use. 


(b) All other regular occupants of the reserve range. 

After class (a) applicants have been provided for, the larger nearby owners will be considered, but 
limited to a number which will not exclude regular occupants whose stock belong or are wintered at a 
greater distance from the reserve. 


(c) Owners of transient stock. 
The owners of stock which belong at a considerable distance from the reserve and have not regularly 


occupied the reserve range. 


Priority in the occupancy and use of the range and the ownership of improved farming land in or near 
the reserves will be considered, and the preference will be given to those who have continuously used 


the range for the longest period. 


It was by this system and the recognition of the long-standing use of the federal lands that created the 
permit and preference right system used by the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management today. 


5.0 Equitable Estates for Livestock Grazing ou Federal Lands 


After considering the Spanish and Mexican customs and culture as protected by Kearny's Law and the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the promises made to the settlers and pioneers by the American presidents and 
Congress and the efforts made to protect and continue livestock grazing even after the creation of the forest 


** Forest Reserve Manual Washington: Government Printing Office, 1902 


"Hage, Wayne, Storm over Rangeiands, Bellevue: Free Interprise Press, 1989, p. 161; Albert F. Potter, 
“Cooperation in Range Management,” American National Cattlemen's Association Proceedings, 16 (1913):55 
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reserves, the question to be answered by this comprehensive plan is whether those events have legal significance 
today. The answer to that question is YES. 


It follows, if a person follows the law, he has the benefit of the law. The settlers in the New Mexico 
territories in obeying the local laws and customs, relying on the promises of the U.S. presidents and obeying the 
rules and regulations required after the creation of the forest reserves have carned an equitable estate for 
livestock grazing on public and federal lands. 

An equitable estate is a “right or interest in land, which not having the properties of a legal estate, but 
merely being a right of which courts of equity will make notice, requires the aid of such court to make it 
available. These estates consist of uses, trusts and powers."” In cases of “conflict” between an equitable right 


and a legal title, a Se eee gee co eae & ae “or decree that it [the legal title} 
Jerec . ite. If equities are made out, 


the court will always require them to be satisfied before he legal tithe will be enforced." [Emphasis added]. 
Actions to protect incorporeal rights are also within the jurisdiction of the equity court.” Equitable estate, 
according to Noah Webster's 1828 American Dictionary of the English Language, is “...The estate or interest of 
one who has a beneficial right in property, the legal ownership of which is vested in another...” 

There are numerous reasons that the equitable estate in the federal lands created by Sierra County's 
custom and culture, recognized by the presidents and Congress and originally protected and recognized by the 
U.S. Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management should remain in full force and effect today. 


|. Livestock grazing on the unclaimed or federal lands is protected under Kearny's Code and the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo. As described above, it was by Spanish and Mexican custom that a person grazing the 
unclaimed lands carned an equitable estate in that land. The extent or size of the equitable estate was determined 
by the amount of water owned by the settler. “A territorial Statute of 15 February 1887 limited the cattle on a 
given range to the number which could be watered.”” 


2. The original Forest Service regulations sanctioning livestock grazing on the federal lands recognized 
and protected the grazer's right to use the federal lands. As stated above, only those livestock operators who 
could prove a prior use of the unclaimed lands, who bad adequate water rights or “commensurate property” and 
who lived in or near the federal lands could acquire a grazing permit. The fact that those grazing permits were 
originally taxed as private property further illustrates the Forest Service original intent of protecting livestock 
grazing on the forest reserves. 


3. Even today, the Forest Service and the U.S. Army recognize the monetary value of a grazing permit. 
This is evidenced with the purchase of the Glenn Allotment by the New Mexico Department of Game & Fish 
and the condemnation proceedings by the U.S. Army when it acquired the grazing rights and the non-federal 
lands within the McGregor Range in southern New Mexico. The value placed on the Glenn Allotment was 
determined by the Forest Service. This documentation can be referenced in the Glenn Allotment file, Gila 
National Forest. The McGregor Range history is documented in a 1977 report from the Secretary of the Interior 


** Bouvier's Law Dictionary, p. 530, (1". Ed. 1868) 
727 AM. Jur. Equity, § 64 (1966) 
"ibid 


**Clark, Ira G., Water in New Mexico, Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1987, p. 147 (New Mexico 
territorial laws of 1889, Ch. 61, pp. 126-127) 
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and the Secretary of Agriculture.” 


4. The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) also recognizes « grazing permit on federal lands as a property 
right. In Shufflebarger v. internal Revenue Service, 24 T.C. 980 (1955), the Court held: 


That the grazing of livestock on national forests is to be regarded 28 @ su “tantial, well-established, and 
indefinitely continuing part of the national forests program, is nol, according to our reading of the 
grazing regulations and the Forest Service Manual, open to question... It seems to us abundantly cicar 
that the statute and regulations contemplate that once the right to a fair and just allotment of grazing 
land has been acquired under the established procedures that right, subject to some adjustment if it 
should become necessary for the protection of the range or for 2 more equitable distribution among 
preference holders, is to be regarded as an indefinitely continuing right. [emphasis added] 


As determined by the IRS, that “indefinitely continuing right" is taxed upon the death of the owner for 
the fair market value of the permit. That value is based on the “animal unit" numbers or carrying capacity of the 
permit which is usually one third (1/3) of the value of the deeded lands.” 


5. Equitable estates on federal lands are taxed by some of the western states. In California, grazing permits 
were recognized as equitable property rights in 1850, and are now taxed accordingly. 


6.0 Summary-Federal Land Grazing Permits are on Equitable Estate 


Therefore, based on the customs and cultures of the people, the promises of the presidents, the historical 
agreements made with the United States Forest Service, and the value of grazing permits as recognized by the 
Forest Service itself, the Internal Revenue Service and by some states, Sierra County hereby recognizes that 


those federal land grazing permits acquired under proper authority to be an “equitable estate.” As such. 
these property rights shall have the full protection of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments to the U.S. 


Constitution. 


*°«McGregor Range History”, Study of Fees of Grazing Livestock on Federal Lands, « Report from the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, Appendix C, Part Ma), October 21, 1977 


**IRS letter of July 31, 1990 to Dick Manning, rancher; IRS letter of August 25, 1988 to R. B. Tippeconnic, U.S 
Forest Service, IRS letter of September 70, 1983 to Robert Hadicy 
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NAVAJO NATION 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


Navajo Custom and Culture 


It’s hard to say for sure just when the Navajo first arrived im the Four-Corners area of New Mexico. There was 
nobody bere to observe their arrival. However, it's casy to say that they became the preeminent denizens of the 
area. The invading Spanish or Anglo found them living in widely scattered family units, occupying 

loosel y-defined territories. Without any distinct tribal leadership, individual bands were unaware of events 
affecting other tribal members. Ticir common bond, however, was their sacred beliefs and a love of the land. 


The land provided the Navajo people with essentials that could be hunted, gathered and grown. Livestock were 
added to the resource pool in dramatic fashion. Around 1540, Coronado, in a search for gold, brought his 
conquistadors to Navajo land. He also brought horses, sheep snd goats. Since the Spanish were uninvited and 
trespassiag on Navajo land, the Navajo took borses and livestock as rightfully theirs. Horses, sheep and goats 
became as tightly woven into Navajo society as the splendid rugs that were to come. 


For the next several centuries, an occasional raid or trade between the acighboring Apache, Ute, Pucblo or 
Spanish immigrant was the usual form of contact with the outside world. Although occurring carlier, serious 
Anglo exploration and settlement of Nav-jo land did not begin until the end of the Spanish American war in 
1848. The Anglo invasion was accented and aggravated by the passage of the Homesicad Act in 1862. The 
Navajo didn't always get along with the interlopers. The Navajo often found occasion to put down the herding 
staff and pick up the bow, arrow and rifle. Navajo history progressed with many a skirmish between the Navajo 
and their unwelcome company. The period 1846 to 1863 saw numerous attempts by the U.S. military to restrict 
Navajo activities. This segment of their history culminated, in 1863, with « final invasion by the U.S. Military 
led by Kit Carson, the vanquishing of the Nevajo, in 1864, the Long Walk to Fort Sumner. 


The Long Walk traversed three hundred rugged miles and took three wintry months for the survivors to 
accomplish. Nearly 9,000 Navajo were held captive in the barren Bosque Redondo Reservation. There was no 
food and only Pecos River water to drink. Wood for beat was as scarce as sickness and Starvation were 
abundant. 3000 died! Finally, in 1867, General Sherman was sent to Fort Sumner. He didn't fail to recognize 
the government's failure, and his solution, formalized in an 1868 Treaty, was to send the remaining Navajo back 
to where they came from. They could go home. And, in Junc, 1868, they did. Leaving Fort Summer, they 
marched for two months before reaching Fort Wingate, where they were given food and livestock, allowed to 
mosey back to their ancestral homelands, and granted the right to resume their lives. 


Of course, there were some conditions to this largesse. They would have to send their children to government 
schools and they could not resist the building of a transcontinental milroad through their land. This later event 


was to have unimagined, but spectacular, consequences. 


The construction of the Senta Fe Railroad through New Mexico and Arizona was compicted in 1883. The 
completion of the railway was also the inauguration of what is today a major Navajo industry... tourism. The 
pastoral Navajo people, who, as berdsmen, only dabbled in silversmithing and rug-weaving for pe sonal use, 
experienced a new, vast, and still expanding market for their handicrafts. 


Of equal, or perhaps even greater magnitude, are the changes that have come about as a result of the 
development of the mineral industry. The advent of the mineral recovery industry in Navajo Country produced 
startling results. Exploration for and recovery of mineral assets, and the subsequent royalties and tax revenues 
produced, led directly to an apparent improvement in the Navajo standard of living. Dollars were used to 
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produce more and better roads, more and beticr schools, more and betier entitlements, and to manage it all, more, 
if not necessarily better, government. 


The development of the tourist and mineral recovery industrie: altered the focus of economic activity from the 
agricultural to the mineral resource and service sectors. As an increasing population of Navajo discovered that 
they were living on a fixed and ever more crowded land basc, alicrnative, non-ranching employment became 
more of a necessity. Services, trade, government and mineral recovery provide the bulk of today’s paid 


employment opportunities. 


Even so, the majority of Navajo people remain reliant on raising livestock for their livelihood. And, as always, it 
is done in the traditional manner. Little or no English is spoken. Hogans, corrals, and sweathouses are scattered 
piecemeal throughout the region, and form the residential base for claims to livestock use. Many, if not most, 
residences lack running water and/or ciectricity. 


By large measure, today’s Navajo people continuc to share the same complicated belief system that has been 
handed down for gcnerstions. Lands have long been held for family use, and even though current economic 
reality has required some members to move away, the extended family concept is maintained and the family 
members who icave for work frequently return to enjoy the family surroundings. Economic goods are shared 
and the family works cooperatively to sustain all the members. Many follow tribal customs and practices, and 
maintain the personal, spiritual and physical values and beliefs of their ancestors. 


Navajo children are “born to the clan of their mother", but they are “born for" the clan of their father. Beliefs, 
values and correct behavior are learned in the home, as are herding, riding and animal husbandry skills. Young 
girls have the additional burdens of learning to cook and weave as well as tend to their even younger siblings. 
Grandparents and grandchildren still share common tenants which hold custom, practice and religion as 
inexorably tied to relationships with the land. The carth is considered sacred and many ceremonies are 
conducted to maintain the balance between Mother Earth and ber human inhabitants. Actions and events can 
occur that disrupt one’s harmony. A system of ceremonial rituals, chants and symbolic sand painting performed 
by a trained medicine man bas been devcloped to restore harmony to an individual's life. 


If the disruption of harmony is of a more political or simply quarrelsome nature, individuals and families also 
turn to other groups or individuals to mitigate or mediate a solution. Land Board members, as well as respected 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), Tribal, or Chapter personae! are often called upon to informally referee a 


disagreement between kin, clan of neighbor. 


Navajo livestock operators are assigned permits to graze their livestock. These permits indicate a specific area 
that the permittee is authorized to use Land Boards, made up of elected Navajo live stockmen, have been given 
the responsibility of determining range unit boundaries and land users. The land board members, who 
themselves are part of the Navajo culture, have been greatly influenced by tradition. A grazing system has 
resulted that is made up of a large number of small range units, with 160 acres not being uncommon, cach used 
by several permit holders grazing their own herds of sheep, goats, cows or horses on a year-long basis. 


Considering the fact that the Four-Corners area of New Mexico is such a complicated checkerboard pattern of 
land status, a cooperative agreement for the grazing administration of this arca was entered into by the BLM, 
BIA and the Navajo Nation in 1966. Under the agreement and its subsequent amendments, the grazing 
administration on 33 Indian communities was transicrred from the BLM to the BIA. Two Navajo communities 
remain under BLM grazing administration. The 33 communitics administered by the BIA include 1,118,742 
acres, of which 268,951 are public domain, 34,601 are state lands, and 22,666 acres are owned by the Navajo 
Nation. The balance is cither land beld in Trust, or otherwise sect aside for Navajo use. The BIA issues grazing 
permits to 2,425 operators on 935 separate range units. An additional 20 Homesieads and 3000 Individual Indian 
allotments also freckle the landscape. The Homesteads are 640 acres and the allotments average 160 acres in 
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size. Grazing is managed by the individual Indian owners with little BIA or Tribal supervision.” The Navajo 
Nation has sole jurisdiction over ranch operations on 1,015,439 Tribally owned acres, 134,233 public domain 
acres, and 128,350 acres of land owned by New Mexico.” 


In the arid, beautiful environment of the Four-Corners areca of New Mezxico, range plants and animals, and the 
ever-present Navajo berdsmen, continue to be a major part of the panorama. And although they now share space 
with pu.ap-jacks on i.° borizon and concessionaires along the road, they remain the primary icons of land use 
among the red mesas ou the high desert. Man or woman, whether astride the saddle or on foot, whether attired 
in a new Carhartt coat or shrouded in an old blanket, the Navajo, his dog, ard his herd remain as one with the 


land. 


The above is my abbreviated effort to describe the Custom and Culture of the Navajo in New Mexico. It is a 
short synopsis of their history. Although facts and figures on all facets of Navajo life are availabic, including 
statistics on birth, employment, income, demographics and death, | heve forgone a discussion of them. By 
design, my treatment was not a scholarly one. '* does not analyze events. It does not attempt to delve into the 
depths of detail available on the subject. Suffice it to say that for every sentence you've read, a chapier could be 
written. You won't find citations, (with two obvious exceptions), because there aren't any. Statements were 
made simply from knowledge gained in my numerous years as an employee with the BIA in Crownpoint, NM 


Allan Vesely 
29997 


‘ 
*pureau of Indian Affairs, Navajo Area, Eastern Navajo Agency Statistics 


6) 
Titie, Records and Appraisal Section, Navajo Land Department, Division of Natura! 
Resources, October 24, 1996, memo to Eastern Bavajo Land Board members 
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PUEBLO OF ACOMA 
CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


Pueblo of Acome Custom and Culture: 


HISTORY: 


The Pueblo of Acoma people; and other Puchios, have lived in this region of the Southern Colorado Plateau from 
time immemorial. Archcologists now find our ancestry goes back longer than 10,000 years. For Acomas, even 
as we have resided on top of Acoma Mesa for only 1,000 years we lived in the Acoma Valicy, along Cebollita 
Canyon, and in the Rio San Jose River Valicy for much longer than that. Our migration history tells that we 
came from the north and we identify Chaco Canyon and Mesa Verge as our ancestral places. We are known as 
Acomas living at Acoma because we were looking for a permanent homeland that was “haakuu”™ (a place 
prepared) for our people. When the Spanish came they called our villages “puchios", and we are now called 
Acoma Puebio. 


Today, much of our ancient land is private, state, and federal land. We lost 1,500,000 acres to the federal 
government even as we proved aboriginal tite in Pucblo of Acoma vs. United States of America. The Spanish 
recognized some of our land and today 95,000 acres is known as the Puchlo of Acoma Grant. Much of our 
remaining landholding we ha.c had to recover from the United States. We have had to purchase thousands of 
acres ourselves. Our present land base consists of 386,000 acres. 


We are part of this land. It is our permanent homeland. Our elders tell us we are already underneath the land 
and we are part of it. The Thousands of ruins in this region attest to the ancient occupation of our people. We 
have always been agriculture people, residing together in matrilineal Clanship system. We were and remain a 

peaceful, spiritual people who lived conservatively and gratefully with the land and naturai resources. We gave 
thanks to the Great Creator for the water, animals, Gay and stonc, and all natural resources as we made use of 
them for daily sustenance. This remains our way of life. 


PRESENT 


Our way of life is centered around our ancient village, commonly known as “Sky City." We claim to be the 
oldest, continuously occupied village in North America. The three foreign governments of Spain, Mexico, and 
the United States, gave canes of recognition to the Acoma People. These canes which are carried by tribal 
leaders recognize the sovereign attributes of the tribe. Our modern political government remains traditionally 
selected by traditional, religious leaders. 


We are a closely knit tribal community. We have Spanish and English names yet we also have ovr own Acoma 
names. We are collective owners of tribal land. Individual lands for farming and residential purposes are 
allocated by traditional methods. Our people use their land assignmenis for homes, farming, and ranching. The 
Acoma people are thriving economically. The tribe was the first Indian gaming tribe in New Mexico and we 
now operate Sky City Casino. We are also cattlemen, individually, and as we operate the tribal Bar-IS Ranch 
and Red Lake Ranch. We rely beavily on tourism and this has proven to be « mainstay of the tribal economy, 
both for tribal revenues and for community benefit as our people market their arts and crafts 


Language and traditional ways remain strong in the Acoma culture. Our way of life revolves around traditional, 
religious practices. We continue to hold religious, ceremonial events in private. We pray for all people that we 
may all be well and live good and peacefully and that we may heave rain for our crops and the wildlife. We 
continue to pray at religious shrines located on privaic, staic, and federal land, such as on Mt. Taylor and BI 
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Maipsis National Monument. Yet we arc a very, open community. We respect and we have good relationships 
with the neighboring Navsjo, Hispanic, and Anglo communities. 


FUTURE BASED ON CUSTOM AND CULTURE 


We intend to remain Acoma, living on our permanent Acoma homeland. Our population is increasing on the 
Acoma Indian Reservation. Even as we diversify our tribal economy into other tourism oriented businesses we 
encourage tribal people to make use of the land for farming. This is difficult when there is little water. We 
need help from state and federal resources to respect, develop, and protect owr water resources. We expect that 
local governments, the state, and the federal government understand and respect the sovereignty of the Acoma 
tribe. We are a sovereign indigenous nation. We have all the rights to govern our ourselves and to establish al! 
laws and policies for ourselves and fo freely seif-determine our way of life as 4 nation. 


There are state and federally lends being Icased by the Acoma tribe. These are aboriginally claimed lands that 
were taken from us under state and federal laws. Now, in essence we pay to lease our aboriginal land. It is the 
tribal goal to see the return of these lands to we the rightful owners. We intend to work with state and federal 


government to make this a justful reality 


| a) , 


Appendix F 
COUNTIES DIFFERING VIEW OF THE ANA: YSIS 


Some cooperating counties have passed ordinances that require that hey prepare an Environmental impact Report 
for actions proposed im their county. The cooperating counties joined as cooperators to reduce duplication in the 
EIS effort. During the process it became cicar that the BLM and counties did not agree on all wording in the 
BLM Statewide document. Because differences could not be resolved, BLM offered to include differences in 
Appendix F, however, the counties did not provide BLM any information to go into this appendix. Rather, 
Catron and Sierra Counties cach delivered a Draft Environmental Impact Report that they asked BLM to make 
available for public review. One copy of cach Draft Environmental Impact Report received from Catron and 
Sierra Counties is available for review at the BLM New Mexico State Office at 1474 Rodeo Rd, Santa Fe, NM 

it will be available for review until the end of the comment period on this Statewide EIS document. Copies of 
the Environmental Impact Report are also available in the counties that prepared them 
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$100 Prujects - range betterment projects funded by 
monies tcturned to the BLM = based on « specific 
portion o: the grazing fees. 


Activity Plan - a site specific plan which precedes 
actual development or implementation § |i is the most 
detailed level of BLM planning. 


Actual Use - the location, number, and kind of 
livestock that graze on an allotment of portur of an 
allotment, and bow the livestock graze on it. 


Allotment Grazing Right Owner - (A Coalition of 
Counties definition) - owner of the preference on BLM 
lands. 


Allotment - an arca of land designated and managed 
for grazing of livestock. 


Aquifer - a water-bearing bed of zone below the carth 
surface that is capable of producing water as from « 
well. 


Area of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC) - 
an arca within the public lands where special 
management attention is required to protect and prevent 
irreparable damage to tmportant historic, cultural, 
scientific, wildlife or scenic values 


Animal Unit Month (AUM) - the amount of forage 
needed to sustain one cow, five sheep or five goats for 
a month. 


Basal (over - « measurement of the amount of areca 
plant species encompass on the ground. Basal cover is 
usually measured as the percentage of ground cover of 
plants, by species, in relationship to other forms of 
ground cover such as litter, bare grownd, and rocks 


Best Management Practice (BMP) - 2 practice oF 
combination of practices that are determined after 
problem assessment and examination of alternatives to 
be the most effective and practicable (technologically, 
economically, and institutionally) means of preventing 
or reducing the amount of poilution from nonpomt 
sources to a level compatiie with predetermined goals 


Biological Assessments document! prepared. usually 
im conjunction with an Environmental Impact 


GLOSSARY 


Statement, that analyzes the specific impects of a 
project and alternatives to any species listed as 
endangered of threatened, of proposed to be listed as 
such, under the Endangered Species Act, that may 
occur in the proposal arca or be affected by the 
proposal. The Biological Asscssment (BA) is a 
requirement of the Section 7 (Section 7(a)2 of the 
Endangered Species Act) Consultation betwern a 
Federal Agency and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS). FWS uses the information in « BA to render 
an opinion as to whether the proposed project will 
jeopardize the continued cxistence of ary listed species. 
FWS may suggest or require adjustments to the action 
to avoid adverse impacts of jeopardizing the cxisience 
of @ species. 


Biotic - refers to living components of an ecosystem, 
¢.g., plants and animals 


Browse - (noun) the tender shoots, twigs, and leaves or 
trees and shruty, often used as food by cattle, deer, clk, 
and other grazing animals. (Verb) to consume, or feed 
on 


Capability - the capacity for an indicated use or 
development. 


(Vimax Vegetation - the final vegetation community 
and highest ecological development of a plant 
community that emerges after a series of successive 
vegetational stages. The climax community perpetuates 
itself indefinitely unless disturbed by outside forces 
Clemax is synonymous with Potential Natural 
Community in BLM vegetation condition descriptions 


Conservation Recommendations (CR) © discretionary 
actions suggested by the U.S.Pish and Wildlife Service 
to minimize of avoid the adverse effects of an action 
Such actions are not required, but are highly 
recommended 


Culture - customary beliefs, social norms and marital 
traits of « group...of racial, religious of social group 
mtegrated pattern of human behavior passed to 
succeeding gencrations and that compicx whede that 
includes knowledge, belief, morals, law, customs, 
opinions, religion, superstition and art 


(Custom - 4 usage of practice of the peopic, which, by 
common adoption and acquicscence. and by long and 
unverying haba, has become compulsory and has 
acquired the force of law with reapect to the place of 
sulyect- matier to which it reletes..An habitual of 
customary practice, more of jess widespread, which 
prevails within a geographic of sociological arca 


Desired Plant Commenity (DPC) - (A Coalition of 
Counties definition) - the designed vegetative mosaic to 
mect RMP goals as developed through 2 statutory 
process that balances resource conservation with 
individual, social cultural historic ecomom x 
opportunites to promote sustarn and cnhew «jin al 


Comm unites 


Desired Plant Community (DPC) - the plant 
community which provides the vegetation attributes 
required for meeting of cxaceeding RMP vegetation 
objectives. The DPC must be within an ecological 
site's capability to produce these attributes through 
natural succession, management action, or both A 
specific description of the vegetation needed to mec 
the vegetation otyectives of a detailed activity plan or 
implementing action can be dewcribed as a desired plant 
Comm unity 


Desired Resource ( ondition — the condition of the soil 
and vegetation resource that management actions are 
focused upon achieving 


Direct Economic Impacts — the sum of ecomomn 
impacts to an individual sector which is directly 


em pacted 


Diverse - « variety of different species (plant or 
animal) 


Ecological Site - (A Coalition of Counties definition) 
Classification of an area that would be cxpected to 
produce a characteristic potential biotic Community that 
has a predictatic plaat composition and animal 
production 


Ecological Site - « distinctive kind of lend thet differs 
from other kinds of land in its ability to produce kinds 
and amounts of vegetation in response to management 


Economic Activity - the dollar fows with an economy 


Economic Impacts - change im dollar flows (ecomom« 
activity), personal income, and jobs, (FTEs) associated 
with an external change to the ecomomy 


Ecosystem © a complex scif-sustammg natural system 
which inctudes living and nonliving componcats of the 
enviroament and the circulation of maticr and cncrgy 
between organisms and thew ervironmeni 


Endemism © describes the distribwton of a species 
where # i« limited to very small of unique arcas oF 
habrtats 


Environmental Assesement (EA) - 2 concise public 
ducument prepared to provide sufficient evidence and 
analysis for determining whether to prepare an 
environmental impact statement of a finding no 
significant impact. It includes a brief discussion of tae 
need for the proposal, alternatives considered, 
environmental impact of the proposed action and 
alternatives, and a list of agencies and individuals 
consulted 


Favironmental Impact Statement (BIS) © 2 forma! 
public document prepared to analyze the potential 
impacts (both beneficial and adverse) on the 
environment of a proposed project of action and release 
for commeat and review. An EIS must meet the 
requirements of NEPA, CBO guidelines, and directives 
of the agency responsible for the proposed project of 

ac Tron 


FE vapetranspiration — tha! part of precipitation returned 
to the aw through direct evaporation of by transpiration 


of vegetation 


Field Office — the smallest admmrstrative subdiviwon of 
the BLM. (formerly called Resowrce Areas RAs) 


Field Office Manager - the individus! in charger of the 
field office having full responsibility for publi land 
resource management and delivery of BLM products 
services and customer services to land weer and the 
public for a designated portion of the geographical area 
wader the jurisdiction of the BLM State Office 


Folial Cover - the percentage of grownd covered by « 
downward vertical projection of the ecrial portion of 
plant foliage, cxcteding small openings in the canopy 


Full Time Equivatents (FTE) 
rob 


equal to one full time 


Functioning At Risk - uplands of mparian- wetland 
arcas that are properly functioning. bul soil, water, or 
vegetation attribwtes makes them susceptibic to 
degradation and bessens thew ability to sustam natural 
biotic communities. Uplands are particularly at risk if 
thew soils are susceptible to degradation Human 
activities, past of present, may increase the risk 


(alddines - (A Coalition of Countics eciimition) - 
guidelines for grazing management are methods and 
practices to ensure that standards can be met of that 
progress can be made toward meeting that cnd 


(,widelines - gusdclines for grazing management are 
methods and practices to cnsure that standards can be 
met or that progress can be made toward meeting tnai 
end 


Hydromedification any man made alteration of the 
bydrologsx fenctson of the stream channel, inciuding 


streambenk destabilization and reduction of riparian 
vegetation 


Ice Cream Species — an exceptionally palatatlc species 
sought and grazed first by livestock and game animals 
Such species are usually overutilized under proper 


graying 


Incidental Take - en office! permitting of taking 
(defined as harassing. harming, pursuing. bunting. 
shooting, wounding, killing, trapping. capturing, ot 
collecting a listed species), An incidental take 
statement also inctudes specific terms and conditions to 


implementation of be action 


Interested Public = an individual growp of organizahon 
that has submitted a written request to the suthorized 
officer to be provided an opportunity to be involved in 
the decrssonmaking process for the management of 
livestock grazing on specific grazing allotments or has 
submitied written comments to the authorized officer 


regarding the management of livestock on « epecifx 
allotment 


Lentic - standing water riperian bebitets, cock as lekes 
ponds, ot playas 


Livestock Grazing Plan . on activity pler developed 
consiient with the Gcfinition of 43 USC 172k), that 
focuses on end comteins the accessary instructions for 


management of livestock grazing on specific pubix 


sands to meet resource condition, sustained yield, 
multiple use, economia, and other atyectives 


Latic - moving water riparian habitats such as rivers, 
ctecks, of springs 


Mitigation © action taken to alleviate of lewen the 
adverse cfiects of «4 management practice 


Monitoring - the ord rly process of collection, analysis, 
and imterpretation of resource data to evaluate progress 
toward mecting management otycctives 


Multiple Use 2 combination of balanced and diverse 
resource uses that considers bong-term aceds of 
renewable and nonrencwable resources, including 
recreation, rangeland, timber, mincrals, watershed, and 
wildlife, along with scenic, scientific, and cultural 
values 


National Scenic Trail - « trail designated under The 
National Trail System Act. It must be an extensive 
trail, located for its owtdoor recreation potential, and for 
the conservation and enjoyment of nationally significant 
scenic, historic, natural, or cultural qualities in its 
viemity 


Nenfunctioning ( ondition — riparian wetland areas arc 
considered to be im acafencvoning condition when they 
do not provide adequate vegetation, landform, of large 
woody debris to dissepate stream cnergy associated with 
bigh flows thus are not reducing crosson, improving 
water quality, or other normal characteristics of riparian 
aveas. The absence of certain physical attributes such 
as flood plain where one showld be are indicators of 
nonfunctioning condition | plands are considered to be 
m nonfunctioning condition when cimting vegetation 
and ground cover do not maintain soil capstic of 
sustaming natural trot Communities See Properly 
Functionmg Condition and Functioning At Riek 


Nenpoint Seurves — the Lavironmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), in Foders) Register 41 (119), Friday, 
June 18, 1976, gave three general criteria for nonpoint 
sources. They are: 1. The pollutants discharged are 
induced by natural processes. mchuding precipitation 
seepage, percolation, and runoff, 2 The pollutants 
discharged are not traceable to any diecrete of 
identifiable facility, end 3. The pollutants discharged 
are better controfied through the application of best 
management practices, including process and planning 
techniques 
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Notice of Intent (NOT) - 2 notice published in the 
Federal Register to annownce the beginning of the 
planning/NEPA process and to seck public involvement 


Notice of Availability (WOA) - 4 notice im the Federal 
Register to announce the availability of a document for 


public review 


Off-Highway Vehicle (OHV) - any motorized vebicte 
capable of of designed for travel on or immediately 
over materal terrain. ©O1V use includes driving off a 
designated roed for purpo ics including, but not limited 
to recreation, renchir, mvaecral operations, bunting, 
fuetwood gathering. cic. 


Optaton - refers to the opinion of the US. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in judging whether the sction analyzed 
will jeopardize the continued existence of a species 


Optimem Infiltration - (A Coalition of Counties 
oefinition) - the capture of precipitation based on soil 
type and geologic conditions measured by the delivery 
of water to ground and surface sources 


Personal Income - includes wages. salaries and 
proprictary mcome 


Pian Amendment - « document that changes « pert of 
the existing plan or adds to it, allows new proposals to 
be comsedered and incorporated, if warranted. into the 
plan. It beips to keep the plan weeful and extends i 
life Formal notice and public involvement ® required 


Plan Maintenance keeping the data hase and 
planning current. # makes no changes im planing 
decisioms, however there ® opportunity to refine 
dectsioms. There is no formal notice of publ 
mvolvement required 


Potential - cxisting in possibility, capable of 
development into actuality 


Production Goals - (A Coalition of Counties 
definition) - the level of goods and services, both 
commadity and non-commodity. capected to be 
achieved from the management of « given area of land 
These are designed to meet statutory requirements and 
public velecs as developed at the local evel 


Productive . having the quality or power of producing 


Proper Functioning ( ondition © riparian wctland arcas 
are functhoning properly when adequate vegetation, 
landform, of large woody dchris 1 present to dissipate 
stream cnergy associated with bigh waterflows, thereby 
reducing crosion and improving watcr quality, filter 
sediment, capture bedioad, and aid floodplain 
development, improve floodwater retention and 
groundwater recharge; develop root masscs that 
stabilize steambanks agaims! cutting action. develop 
diverse ponding and channel characteristics to provide 
the habitat and water depth, duration and tempcrature 
necessary for fish production, waterfow! breeding, and 
other uses; and support greater biodiversity. The 
functionmg condition of rmparian-wetiand arcas is 
influenced by geomorphic features, soil, water and 
vegetabon 


Public Land Health - the degree to which the integrity 
of the soil and the ecological processes of public lands 
ecosystems are sustained. Public land health exis 
when ecological processes are functioning properly to 
maintain the structure, organization and activity of the 
sysiem over time 


Public Lands - any lend of intercet in lend (outcide of 
Alaska) owned by the United Stary « and admimistered 

by the Secretary of the Interior through the Burcae of 

Land Managemeri 


Rangeland: land on which the native vegetation 
(clomax of natural potential) i predominantly grasses, 
grass-like plants, forts of shrubs suitable for grazing of 
browse use Includes lands revegctated naturally of 
artificially to prowide a forage cover that ® managed 
like native vegetation Rangelands may consist of 
naturel grassiand savannas shrublands most deserts, 
alpine Communities, com ial marches and wet meadows 


Range Site . « distinctive site capable of supporting « 
native plant community typified by an association of 
species that differs from that of other range sites in the 
kind of proportion of species of in total production 


Reasonable and Prudent Alternatives are non 
Grcretomary Companrons to a pcopardy dctermimation 
eued by the US. Fick and Wildlife Service 


Remonable and Predent Measures (RIM) © are nom 
dwcreteomary (required mmplcmentation) measures 
attached to an Incidental Take statement to guide and 
mintmire Incidental Take RPMs are binding on all 
permits and permitiees engaging mm activiters covered by 
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Incidental Take. RPMs may also be applied without an 
Incidental Take statement. 


Resilient - capable of withstanding shock without 
permanent deformation or damage and return freely to 
it previous position, shape, or condition. 


Resource Management Plan (RMP) - 2 writien land 
use plan that outlines BLM’s decisions and strategies 
for management of the resources im a particular area 

(usually a resource area). The RMP has been used by 
the BLM since 1980. 


Resource Advisory Council (RAC) - a group of 
citizens representing a diversity of interesis concerned 
with management of public lands. In New Mexico, a 
Statewide body with members advising the BLM State 
Director about public land issues and solutions. 


Riparian - an area of land directly influenced by 
permanent water. It has visible vegetation of physical 
characteristics reliant upon continuous presence of 
water. Lakeshores and streambanks are typical ripsrian 
areas. Sites such as ephemeral streams or washes that 
exhibit the presence of vegetation which is dependent 
upon free water in the soil would be considered riparian 
areas. 


Scoping - As defined in the CEQ Regulations (40CFR 
1500-1508), an carly and open process for determining 
the scope of issues to be addressed and for identifying 
the significant issues related to a proposed action. 
Scoping may involve public meetings, ficid interviews 
with representatives of agencies and interest groups, 
discussions with resource specialist and managers, 
written comments in response to new releases, direct 
mailings and articles about the proposed action, and 


scoping mectings. 


Section 3 - a permit authorizing grazing use on public 
lands inside a grazing district boundary. It is a 
reference to that section of the Taylor Grazing Act 
pertaining to lands within the district boundary. 


Section 15 - a lease authorizing grazing use on public 
lands outside the grazing district boundary. It is a 
reference to that section of the Taylor Grazing Act 
pertaining to lands outside the district boundary. 


Seral - Refers to the ecological stage of a plant 
community with respect to ecological succession. Seral 
stages used by BLM in describing ecological succession 


are: carly seral, mid-seral, late seral, and climax or 
potential natural community. 


Silviculture - the portion of forest management related 
to establishment, development, reproduction and care of 
trees. 


Site Potential - (A Coalition of Counties definition) - 
the ability of 2 particular site to produce various 
vegetation compositions and production levels as 
limited by edaphic, climatic, geologic, genetic and 
topographic factors. 


Soll Taxonomy - a soil classification system based on 
observable or measurable properties primarily those 
which can be observed or measured in the field. 


Standard - (A Coalition of Counties definition) an 
acknowledged measure of comparison regarding a 
resource upon which a judgement is based. 
Measurements include adequate and reproductive 
sampling methods, sampling size and sampling 
frequency and duration to cbtain discrete values for 
each ecological site within a management area. 


Standard - an acknowledged measurement of 
comparison of public land and its resources upon which 
a decision is based. 


Sustainable - (A Coalition of Counties definition) - 
capable of maintaining RMP goals in perpetuity. 
Sustainable can be equated with proper ecological 
functioning. 


Sustainable - capable of being maintained in 
perpetuity, such that the portion of the renewable 
resource (vegetation or animals) removed from the 


public lands by one harvest is replaced by growth or 
reproduction before another harvest occurs. 


Sustained Yield - the continuation of a healthy desired 
plant community. 


Taxonomic - refers to the system of classification used 
to establish the scientific names of organisms, or names 
of soils. 


Threshold - a point, below which there is no apparent 
or measurable adverse effects. 


Trend - the direction of change over time, cither 
toward or away from desired management objectives. 
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Upland - the portion of a watershed which provides 
draimage to channels and streams, and which is 
normally dry on the surface. 


Watershed - the total arca above « given point on a 
waterway that contributes runoff water to the 
streamflow at that point. 


Wetland - areas that are inundated or saturated by 
surface or ground water at a frequency and duration 
sufficient to support and which, under normal 
circumstances, do support a prevalence of vegetation 
typically adapted for life in saturated soil conditions. 


Wilderness Study Area (WSA) - a roadiess arca or 
island that has been inventoried and found to have 
characteristics described in Sections 603 of FLPMA and 
Section 2(c) of The Wilderness Act of 1964. These 
lands are currently managed under the “Interim 
Management Policy and Guidelines for Lands Under 
Wilderness Review". 


Wliderness Area - an arca formally designated by 
Congress as part of the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 


Value of Production (VOP) - the total amount of 
output produced by an individual sector. 
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Section 7 Consultation © eee eee eens 3.30, 3-31, 4-15, 5-4 
Special Status Species ........ 2-2, 2-3, 2-6. 2-10, 2-11, 3-30, 3-31, 3-32, 4-15, 416, 4-23--4-25, 4-37-4399 
4-49, 4.50, 464 

Social .... 6.445. 1-4, 1-5, 2-3, 2-5--2-4, 3-1, 3-21, 3-47, 3-52, 3-55, 3-56, 446, 429, 4-31, 4-32, 4.98, 4-42, 
44}, 453, 4-54, 5-2, 5.3 

Soils... occ 2-2, 2-5, 2-7, 2-9, 2-10, 1-12, 3-1, 3-5--3-12, 3-16, 3-17, 3-24, 3-43, 49, 4-19, 4-25, 4.33 
4.99, 4-45, 4.50, 5.2, 5.3 

Standardis) ...... 1-1, 1-2, 1-4, 1-5, 2-1--2-9, 2-12, 3-i3--3-15, 3-18, 3-24, 3-52, 41, 4-2, 4-4--45, 49, 410 
4-16, 417, 4-19--4-27, 429, 431-440, 4-42, 4-43, 445.451, 5.53, 4.54, 4-63, 465, 4-56, 4-68, 5-1, 5-2 
Vegetation ...... 2-22-45, 2-9--2-11, 3-1, 3-2, 3-5S--3-13, 3-16--3-21, 3-26--3-29, 3-43, 49.-411, 415, 419 
424, 4-33, 4M, 4, 4-45, 4-46, 450, 4-66, 469, 5.2 

Water ....... .. 222-12, 3-5--3-13, 3-16--3-18, 3-20, 3-23, 3-25, 3-28, 3-30, 3-43, 4-44, 3.46, 3.55..3.58 
42, 46, 49.416, 419, 4-21--4-23, 4.00, 4.33.-437, 4-45.44, 453, 4.59..463, 466, 5-2, 5.3 

Wilderness 3.23, 3.29, 3-43, 3-44, 3.45, 415, 4-16, 4-24, 4.25, 4.398, 4.50, 5.5, 5.46 
Wild Horses. | ae 3.24, 4-10, 4-11, 420, 4.34, 4-46, 5-2 
Wildlife .......... 2-4, 2-7, 2-41, 3-18--3-21, 3.23. 3.0, 3-43, 3-45, 3.57, 3.599, 46, 49, 411-416 


420--425, 434-437, 4.99, 44-44, 461, 463, 4-64, 46, 5.2, 5-3, 5-5 


